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A. BS TRACT 

Testimony given at the U.S. Senate Committee or 
Government Operations hearings — held on April 27-28, in 

Washington D.C . — centered on bill S.10 which is designed to 
revitalize rural and other economically distressed areas by (1) 
establishing incentives for a more even and practical geographic 
distribution of industrial growth and activity and (2) developing 
manpower training programs to meet the needs of industry. The 
hearings focused on 3 primary areas: what rural policies and 
are presently operative; the implementation and degree of 
coordination taking place within the Government; and what legislative 
s*-eps can be token to speed up the process of rural revitalization, 
making it more lasting and effective while relieving poor a nd 
industrial pressures on cities. Included in Part 1 are : 

S.10; staff memorandum No. 92-1-13 (purpose, background, and previous 
hearings on S.10) ; Resolution H. C. R. No. 16 of the Arkansas State 
Legislature (endorsement of S.10); statements from 19 Se *} a J or ®' . , . . 
consultants, and various state and Federal officials; and 8 exhibits 
(circulars, information from the Office of Management and Budget, 2 
addresses on policy for rural and urban America, and a relevant 
newspaper article) . (MJB) 
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REVITALIZATION OF RURAL ANI) OTHER 
ECONOMICALLY DISTRESSED AREAS 



TUESDAY, APRIL 27, 1971 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Government Operations, 

' Washington , D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 :05 a.m., in room 0302, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator John L. McClellan (chairman) 

^ Present : Senators McClellan, Allen, Chiles, and Percy. 

Also present: James R. Calloway, chief counsel and staff director; 
Jay E. Gooselaw, assistant chief clerk; Thomas M. Gunn, and b. 
Arnold Smith, professional staff members, and Elly Hilz, secretary. 

'OPENING STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 

This morning we begin our hearings on r. subject of great concern to 
all of us — rural America. Hardly a day passes without sor •om; i rom 
the President on down — sp^nkm." 'ct of thin multitacc cl 

and complex national pm mem. Hardly u cession of the Congress gets 
underway without a plethora of bills and resolutions being introduced 
in an attempt to alleviate the deteriorating economic conditions o± 
rural life. Over iO of these measures were proposed in the 91st Con- 
gress alone. , 

I am co . med — particularly since the riots of 1967— that the prob- 
lems of rural America do not stand alone. They are intimately related 
to the pre lems of urban America. They are a significant factor behind 
the near-bankrupt and overly compacted conditions of our cities. r i hey 
cannot be isolated or set apart from other pressing problems of society 
which face us today. 

This fact becomes indelibly clear when we observe the statistics 
of migration within our country. Once a Nation 75 percent rural, we 
have become, 100 years later, a Nation 73 percent urban. More than 
14-2 mil. i on -copin'— 7d percent of our population — now live on only 
2 percent c £ our land. Since 1941 there has been a net migration from 
rural .Aanerka of over 25 million persons, making it one of tire largest 
movements of people in recorded history. Each year over 500.000 
Americans : om f Trms and rural communities migrate to big cities. 
Indeed, between N)60 and 1970. 43.5 percent of the Nation's 3.000 
counties lor population. 

But, if those figures stagmr the imagination, think what will occur 
should prese nt migratory trends persist. Experts are predicting that 
our population will reach :; 10 million by tlic year 2000 an incioase 

( 1 ) 
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of around 100 million persons. Based on what has gone before, most 
of these people will be settled in five small geographical areas, with 
three-fifths of the population residing in four large megalopoli. When 
you pause to consider that 18 percent of all Americans — more than 36 
million people — already live in a 450-mile strip between Boston and 
Washington, the full magnitude, of our rural-urban difficulties be- 
comes apparent. 

This massive outmigration from towns and farm-yards to the big 
city has already had catastrophic effects at each end of the population 
distribution scale. Despite using up most of our productivity and 
lavishing most of our resources in treating the plagues of mammoth 
squalor and inhumanities of overcrowding, the billions spent thus 
far have done little towards advancing a cure. Our cities, insolvent 
and unmanageable, infected with pollution, garbage, ghettos, in- 
tolerance, crime, and just about every other social ill known to man- 
kind, are barely staving off the last rites of total extinction. Even our 
peripheral suburbias — once an oasis of escape for man’s greener in- 
stincts — have now become inexorably linked with the large metropolis 
and are themselves potential megalopolitan slums. The seams of 
urbana have burst, like the dreams of better tomorrows onr rural 
migrants yearn to find there but seldom do. 

Those left behind must endure even greater pain and suffering. 
For as bad as things had become before their sons and daughters 
left, this loss in human resources has compounded their problems. 
Hopes of diversifying the local economy and fostering a progressive 
community life have been muted into silence. Most who have remained 
are often worse off than before. Their chances of escaping from pov- 
erty; avoiding further deprivation or even easing tlieir burden have 
been reduced. They have found it harder and harder to pay for and 
provide critically needed services — schools, health facilities, trans- 
portation systems, good sewage and water, and other infrastructure at- 
tractive enough to keep people in rural America or to lure jobs and 
opportunities there. . t 

The effects of unchecked outmigration have been deleterious m other 
ways. Many political boundaries of villages and counties have been 
rendered obsolete. Some units now operate on too small a scale to be 
practicable. Their tax base has eroded as more able bodied wage 
earners have left for jobs elsewhere. Many of these areas shelter only 
the older, underskilled and undereducated. In consequence, the public 
services in the typical poor rural community are grossly inadequate 
in number, magnitude, and quality. Local government is no longer 
able to cope with local needs. 

In all parts of rural America there are whole commumties—even 
regions— that are depressed, bypassed by growth— poor. Twenty-seven 
percent of our rural people are impoverished — some 14 million Amer- 
icans. Many of these people, caught in this swirl of economic growth 
and technological change, have borne the brunt of these forces but 
o-arnered few of the benefits. They have had no control over the winds 
Sf fortune buffeting them. For all practical purpose, the dramatic eco- 
nomic growth of the United States might as well never have happened 
in their lifetimes. It has brought them few rewards. They are on the 
outside looking in and they need our help. 
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The statistics of rurality — alarming and, for the most part, sad— 
plead the best case for its present grip upon our national conscience. 

Over one-half of the Nation’s substandard housing is located n 
rural areas — one out of every 13 rural houses being classified as unfit 

to live in. b ... 

In suburbia, one person in 15 is poor — in the cities, one person in. 
eight — in rural areas, one out of every four. 

Unemployment rates in rural areas are 2 to 3 tunes greater than 
in urban areas. 

Rural farm children complete an average of 3 years less schooling 
than their urban counterparts. 

Over 30,000 rural towns clo not have any water systems — io,000 
more lack adequate sewer facilities. „ . 

Twice as many people in rural areas per capita suner from chronic 
health conditions. Twice as many per capita die from accidents due 
to lack of emergency services. 

Although 27 percent of the Nation is rural, only 12 percent of our 
physicians, 18 percent of our nurses, Id percent of our pharmacists 
and 8 percent of our pediatricians are available in rural areas. 

I believe that we must launch a national program to stay and 
reverse the heavy flow of people who are migrating into oiu* cities 
if we are ever to obliterate poverty, revitalize our countryside and. 
provide opportunities for those tens of millions who will soon y in 
us on this earth. I believe that the sprawling, haphazard and un- 
manageable urbanization of our country can only he halted by en- 
couraging a reversal of migration trends through inducements to 
remain in rural areas. The Federal Government can and should do 
more to provide jobs, better economic opportunities and a more at- 
tractive, decent and healthful living environment in the less populated 

areas of our Nation. ^ _ _ _ . J 

During the latter part of the 91st Congress, I urged the President, 
in Senate Resolution 463, to adopt and implement a national policy 
which would encourage industry to decentralize and expand in rural 
areas, to help correct^the present population imbalance between our 
congested metropolitan centers and our less populated lands. Thirty- 
eight Senators cosponsored that resolution, but because of the pres- 
sures of time the committee was unable to give in-depth consideration 
to the proposal. 

On January 25 of this year, I introduced S. 10, a Dioader, more 
comprehensive version of that resolution. To date, 39 of my colleagues 
have joined me in cosponsoring this measure. 

S. 10 transcends regional interest. Its true objective is to revitalize 
withering, rural economies while at the same time giving urban areas — 
especially our decaying and compacted inner cities* — an opportunity to 
concentrate on their own programs of revitalization and restoration. 
It would set the metropolis free from over-aggravated burdens caused 
by the constant influx^ of people whose necessary demands carmot be 
met. It would treat the root causes of urban congestion rather than its 
symptoms. It would help to obliterate urban poverty by removing its 
rural causes 

S. 10 would establish national policy to deter present migration pat- 
terns and calls upon the administration to give Federal spending pref- 
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erences to areas -with low population densities. It looks toward tlie 
revitalization of rural America, and an end to its economic distress, 
by encouraging industrial growth and activity, effective manpowei 
training and development. It looks toward a liealtliicr urban and iui al 
environment, which will enhance the quality of life. It calls for sub- 
stantive programs of action. . . . 

The adoption and implementation of a national policy to achieve 

these objectives would: , . 

1. Ease the proliferating population growth m the main cen- 
ters of pollution ; . . . 

2. .Relieve the major metropolitan areas of their growing pains 

and pressures ; and . 

8. Afford an opportunity for prudent, orderly growth m rural 
areas for present and future generations. 

S. 10 is not a panacea, but it could be the beginning—' the first sig- 
nificant step forward— in an all out, massive, governmental effort to 
reverse what up to the present time has defied reversibility. S>. 10 may 
not be a model bill. But it should serve us well as a vehicle for these 
hearings, which I hope, in turn, will provide the basis for the legis- 
lative changes that are needed to help resolve the critical problems 



of rural America. ,, 

The time to do something about urban-rural disparities is now. om 
teeming, festering cities — our underdeveloped, impoverished, undei- 
popul cited towns cannot wait for additional drawing board solutions, 
advisory panel reports, commission recommendations, or campus re- 
search to come to their rescue. The subject of rural America its prob- 
lems and its needs — has alread} r been studied to death. Our libraries 
are full of the results. However, they have not helped the predica- 
ment of rural America. At this point in history, we neea action, not 

rhetoric or good intentions. . . . . 

We have to change our traditional view of rural America— its func- 
tion, its relation to the rest of the Nation, and the social and economic 
assistance required to assure a better life for rural people. Contraiy 
to some beliefs, rural America is no longer farm America. In 1BJU 
there were 32 million farm people — nearly a third of the total popu- 
lation. But mechanization changed all this. With its success at doing 
the iob cheaper and faster, the exodus away from farming became 
one 'of the strongest currents in the migratory stream to the cities. 
Since midcentury, we have been losing 5 percent of our farm popu- 
lation each year. Today we have only 10 million people living on them. 
This is but 18.5 percent of our entire 54 million rural population. 

The Federal Government must take the initiative in develop- 
i no- a rural policy which will incorporate all the mdustriaJ- 
technological realisms of our way of life to help create a balanced, 
ecologically healthy, and economically viable rural society. Govern- 
ment must serve the needs of the individual who is lobby- less. It 
must devise a policy — a program to provide jobs and opportunities 
for the people who now reside in rural America. Bet us take the jobs 
to them instead of having them go to the overcrowded cities looking 
for jobs where too often none are to be found. 

If jobs had been available in rural areas at prevailing 1 1 bus 

been estimated that $10 billion per year would have been added to the 
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income and purchasing power of the people ' f SXi?rid^ FedeiS 
billion per year to the tax receipts ot the dehcit-i ldclen iecieiai 

G There n m“ t 'hundreds of Federal domestic aid programs, from high- 
way to housing which can he used to provide the impetus and incentive 
fo7industry to expand in rural areas. Many of these are broadly 
Irawn to apply across tlio spectrum of America; liowe\ei ? other pio- 
grams were enacted specifically to aid rural areassucia rural ij 
newal loans, economic development grants and • 

SKST.fi a S, rfSSJS. opportunities and are avail- 
able to facilitate the development of our sparsely populated am 
Undoubtedly some of our programs for rural America are made- 
oirxte and woefully out of date. These are relics from an earliei era 
developed in a period during which the welfare of farm families was 
eouated with the well being of rural communities and ot all rural 
people. This is no longer so. We must recognize this fact and proceed 
to make the alterations necessary. 

Unf ortun atelv , also, many grants-in-aid are .awarded pursuant to 
criteria spelled ‘out in complex regulations wlucn.focusmg on tech- 
nical factors, fail to make clear that airports, educational institu- 
tions water supply facilities and other Federal programs can do moie 
moisting pressing problems; 
used to create new growth opportunities m a 

nrmpars to be lacking is a coordinating force, a policy, ana a delivery 
system which can bring the tremendous potential and capability of our 

Federal programs tog 

nonmetropoiitan areas by focusing them on the goal of le vitalizing 

lU In noting the compelling need to redirect and revamp many of out- 
rural development programs, I do not wish to imply that past re- 
sults have been all bad or denigrate the efforts s of the thou^nds of 
conscientious men and women working in this field. 1 only unciersco e 
the facts and the obvious implications stemming from them. We 
must look at the structure of Federal Government services to rural 
America and perhaps reshape them so that they are more effective, 
reach a broader geographic base and are connected wit.i then urban 

counterparts, * dollars gar on^n^icmd 

social programs primarily aimed at making life m -be city moie 
tolerable But unless we can, at the same time, bring about comparable 
imoroveineiits in our rural areas, we will have succeeded in creating 
additional incentives to migrate, and negate the very progress giant 
Federal expenditures were designed to achieve. President Nixon re- 
cently declared : 

As never before, the Nation is beginning to see that 
urban America has a vital stake in the well being and progress 
of rural America, This is one Nation, and i or the good of all 
Americans we need one national policy of balanced grmvth. 

My own State of Arkansas, I am happy to say, is a splendid example 
of how FeS assistance can be. utilized to combat the scourge of ru- 
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ral underdevelopment and outmigration. We have a long road yet to go, 
put the encouraging progress we have made over the past deeace 
augurs well for Arkansas’ future. . . , . 

During the past 10 years, 46 counties, of the State s 75, increased m 
population, with Arkansas netting- an overall gam of 7.7 percent. 
Through its partnership with the Federal Government, Arkansas has 
created many new jobs in rural areas where there were previously none 
or very few. For example, under the Economic Development Admin- 
istration, 1,350 new jobs were added as a result of an $539,500 grant 
to the Southwest Arkansas Water District to aid in the construction of 
a 5-counfv water distribution system. Some 1,500 new jobs are ex- 
pected to insult from the Pine Bluff waterfront industrial park, maae 
possible by a $1,206,000 EDA grant. Substantial employment gains 
are also resulting from Federal funding of Fort. Smith’s water and 
sewage expansion. Again, under EDA, Arkansas is developing its la- 
bor market through the Southwest Technical Institute, which is ex- 
pected to train 2,000 skilled workers annually. 

These achievements in my State are a testimonial to the vital role 
which the Federal Government can perform in helping rural commun- 
ities regenerate life-sustaining comme.ee and regain the initiative 
over their own destinies. The Federal Government is a party to $55 
billion worth of procurement contracts annually and more than $30 
billion in grants-in-aicl. Judging from the success we are beginning to 
have in Arkansas with just modest Federal outlays, this vast lederal 
spending could surely be allocated in better ways to accomplish rural 
revitalization in needy areas nationwide. In this . agar cl, my feeling is 
reinforced by the 1972 budget which suggests that programs fox- rural 
America are being shortchanged. Although Federal aid funds soared 
from $20 billion in 1969 to $38 billion in 1972, rural America’s share 
of this spending increase was only $5 billion as compared with urban 
areas which received $13 billion. . 

However, for rural development to be truly effective we will need 
more than soft loan programs. Government contracts bring large 
amounts of cash flow into depressed, regions. But long-term profitabil- 
ity ultimately depends on unsubsidized programs in which local resi- 
dents create an indigenous capital base to support rural development. 
In this regard, the Urban Growth and New Community Development 
Act of 1970, which provides financial assistance for. the private devel- 
opment of new. economically sound rural communities, could play a 
considerable role in helping to achieve a more viable rural-ur an bal- 
ance and verse established patterns of waste and deprivation. Per- 
haps, too, the Federal Government ought to give more attention to 
comprehensive land use planning and management policy and make 
be' ter use. of the 750 million acres of land which it owns. Sites for m- 
du .rial parks, technical schools, and other business-related enter- 
prises could be designed and equipped well in advance of their pros- 
pective tenancy. In this way, our rural development policies could 
become anticipatory and facilitate expansion into rural. areas. 

All of these possibilities and more will be explored during the course 
of our hearings on S. 10. In this regard, their timing could not be 
move propitious for the President has recently sent to Congress two 
major legislative proposals which would deal with rural America. 
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The first of these measures is a $1.1 bill ion special revenue sharing 
package for “rural community development” which would dismantle 
eight agricultural grant programs and three broad development as- 
sistance programs. In their stead. States would be given func s due 
from the Federal establishment so that tliev could spend ac icor ding 
to their own plans and needs as determined by the Stale legislntuies. 

The President’s department reorganization proposals would n-o 
directlv affect the Federal Government's rural activities, as most ot 
the mtviov departments concerned in some way with rural America- 
such as Agriculture, Commerce, and HEW — would have some oj their 
present functions shifted and consolidated into tour newly created 
executive departments, namely: a Department ot Conumuritv Deve - 
opment, Department of Human Resources, , Department ot Ratuial 
Hcsouvccs., and Deportment of Dcon.oro.ic A.Utiiis. i . . 

Establishment of the Department of Community Developmencis 
premised on the interrelationship among rural, suburban, and urban 
problems and the need to strengthen the essential social and ecmiomic 
partnership between the farms, towns, and villages of rural Amenea 
and our -meat metropolitan areas. The department would assist rural 
America lo share in the Nation’s affluence and growth, as well as co- 
ordinate programs for a livable and vibrant urban America. It would 
seek to counteract the adverse effects ot rural outmigration and dis- 
orderly. costlv. and undesirable development and land use. 

Revenue sharing and Government reorganization mil undoubtedly 
be (riven full airing bv their appropriate committees. Certainly the 
latter will be thoroughly considered by this committee, However, our 
hearings on S. 10 will undoubtedly provide further insights into both 
proposals as wo probe the substantive issues confronting rural life. 

1 Cmr hearings will focus on three primary areas. First, we want to 
leam what rural policies and programs are presently operative, bec- 
ond, we shall inquire into the implementation or these policies and 
programs: tho nature and success of this implementation and the de- 
cree of coordination which takes place at the various levels oi gov- 
ernment Third, we shall want to know what legislative steps can be 
taken to speed up the process of rural revitalization; to make it more 
lasting and effective, while, at the same time, relieving the population 

and industrial pressures on our cities. flipr „_ 

Rural America is a vast and amorphous subject. We shall tiy, tlieie 
fore to stick closely to those areas where need and promise can be ac- 
commodated legislatively. An appreciation of the problem we face, 
getting through hodgepodge to the pertinent - crux of our lural -liffi- 
culties! is gained bv merely attempting to establish a definition for 
“rural” There are at least two now in use and we may encounter moi , 
as we oroeced. The IT.S. census defines urban-rural as all persons liv- 
in'- in places of 2 500 population or less or m ope.i spaces, while many 
other Government agencies utilize the Standard Metropolitan Sta- 
tisticalArea guideline. These so-called 

cenf.ral citv with 50,000 population or more. We may ImcL neitnei aen 

ni Om- wiS^^^’ESgs run the full gamut-from govern- 
ment, Federal. State, and local officials who plan, administer, and ovci- 
see our rural policies-from the public, scholars and others actually 



on gaged in rural development enterprise. All the cosponsors of S. 10 
have also been invited to appeal or submit a statement for the hearing 
record. 

I hope that in the weeks ahead we shall be able to hold field hearings 
in various States across the country, so that the committee can ob- 
serve first hand how our system of rural development is operating. 
Upon the completion of the field hearings, we would plan to hold ad- 
ditional hearings in Washington, so that all the appropriate govern- 
mental witnesses could be heard along with recognized experts on the 
subject who want to participate in and contribute to our efforts. 

This week, in addition to S. 10’s cosponsors, we shall hear from rep- 
resentatives from the Office of Management and Budget and Depart- 
ment of Defense ; representatives from State and district levels of rural 
administration ; a Bureau of the Census demographic expert; a scholar 
on rural America and a rural development consultant. 

I appreciate the presence of some of my colleagues on the committee 
this morning. 

Senator Allen, do you have a statement ? 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES B. ALIEN, U.S. SENATOE FROM 
THE STATE OF ALABAMA 

Senator Allen. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a short opening state- 
ment I would like to read int o the record. 

To my way of thinking, we are today opening hearings on one of 
the most important issues before the Congress, an issue that could spell 
the difference between success or failure in our struggle to preserve 
our American way of life. 

Behind the headlines, behind the news of our struggle against com- 
munism and behind the news of congressional committees, this com- 
mittee will be quietly and resolutely moving to strengthen one of the 
most vital of all of our blessings, the heritage of rural America. As 
we know, nearly 70 percent of the Nation’s people are presently packed 
onto only 2 percent of the Nation’s land. Only 10 million people cur- 
rently live on U.S. farms. Of the Nation’s 435 congressional districts, 
only 35 have a farm population of mors than 25 percent and 21 States 
do not have a single district in which systems 15 percent of the people 
are farm people. Behind these statistics, Mr. Chairman, are scattered 
families, depleted small cities and towns, teeming suburban areas, and 
overcrowded city ghettos. All of this is to say that rural development 
also has a special meaning for nonrural residents. It means that if we 
are to help solve the problem of the cities, we must create a new rural 
environment which will not only curb the migration to the urban areas, 
but reverse it. 

To do this, Ave are going to have to create more job opportunities in 
rural areas; we are going to have to have decentralization of industry 
in this country on a voluntary basis ; we are going to have to see some 
measure of decentralization of the Federal Government and the loca- 
tion of Federal bureaus and agencies and offices in the rural areas of 
this country. 

I think, too, we are going to have to have some degree or measure 
of encouragement to industry to locate in as sparsely settled areas of 



the country, possibly by a fast writeoff, accelerated depreciation, in 
plant and equipment located in rural areas. I feel that this is one pos- 
sibility that we might find interesting. But we do need to create job 
opportunities in the rural areas. 

As these hearings unfold, I am confident that it will become abun- 
dantly clear how much om ational goals in the decade of the seventies 
involve farms and out* smaln '• cities and towns. The residents of rural 
America will newer enj ; osperity to which they are < u titled until 

ther'* is more industr our -mailer cities, ton* ns, villag >3, and com- 
munities and until the . is ; better balance between agriculture and 
industry in these areas. 

From these hearings, v si . 1 \ , I know, determine the me: .ns by which 
to recommend the fostering of economic growth and to enhance the 
well-being of the people of rural America — means such as better 
schools, better hospital and 1. *alth care facilities, better water and sew- 
age treatment work, better recreational opportunities, and better farm 
commodity programs. 

I feel that this decline in the weight of the rural areas in our Con- 
gress has resulted in a reduction in the farm program. I feel that the 
rural areas do not have as much political clout as they used to have and 
I feel that too much emphasis, too much attention is being shown and 
given by the National Government to the problems of the cities with- 
out realizing that if we solve some of the problems of the rural areas, 
if we encourage an outmigration from the big cities to the rural areas, 
it would stop the migration from the rural areas to the big cities, and 
that we will thereby cure some of the problems of the big cities. 

In addition, I would also hope that these hearings would show 
the necessity for centralizing the functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment. An outstanding example of regional government is the great 
Tennessee Valley Authority. I would hope this committee would, 
take a close look at the achievements of TV A. It is a prime example of 
the people working hand-in-hand with our Government, with an ab- 
solute minimum of control and interference from Washington. We 
must continue our endeavor to irmprove the quality of life in our urban 
areas, but as we do this, let us remember that rural America is the 
mudsill of our national life. These hearings will set the stage for 
Congress to play its part in the development of rural America. I am 
proud and honored to serve on this committee and look forward to 
the hearings here in Washington and in the field. 

I feel that we have a great challenge in the Congress to help solve 
not only the problems of the urban areas, but of the rural areas as 
well. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuAimiA^. Thank you, Senator Allen. I failed to note pre- 
viously that nine members of this committee are cosponsoring this 
legislation. 

Senator Chiles % 

STATEMENT OE HON. LAWTON CHILES, U.S. SENATOE PROM THE 

STATE OE ELOKIDA 

Senator Chiles. Mr. Chairman, the bill before us now for consider- 
ation, S. 10, is a plain-speaking document, I think. In order to illus- 
trate what I mean, I refer to the President’s task force on rural de- 
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velopment. This task force, in March of 1970, issued a t 
down the criteria that should be met if Government is to 
in developing’ rural America. The report is a 43 -page v 
on page 20 is a statement, “Job creation is at the heart 
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velopment.” This statement, which is an aclmowiedgmei/ 
ecutive branch that they recognize where the real problem P 
in their report amid words of a hundred other related sul * ?r 
at its beginning is the acknowledgment that, and I quote 

The location and expansion of industries in the major metropolitan cf 
the Nation continue to attract more people to these highly congests 
thus further aggravating and intensifying these unwholesome con me 
the population in one out of every three counties in the TJ.S. decrease 
the past decade because industries expanded in already overcrowd A d 
gested population centers thus denying equal opportunities for e.:or 
vancement in the less-populated communities of our Nation. 

This is plain language. It places the statement included in ci: 

'dent’s report from a position of obscurity and puts it front row 

S. 10 says that when you take away jobs in rural America, you 
killing that segment of our country. Most of the ills of rural America 
are wrapped around this single fact, that without adequate work, there 
is no way to keep people from migrating to the cities. 

We must stop the migration. A headline on the front page ox the 
April 22, 1971, New York Times reads: “11 Mayors Warn Here ot 
Collapse of U.S. Cities.” There is a saying that today’s cities, with 
their oreat cultural advances, wealth, educational opportunities, and 
huge commercial industries and businesses are monuments to mans 
progress. There is another way of looking at this situation. Today s 
rural America, with its complexion that forces people to move to the 
populated areas, its lack of wealth, its lack of educational opportuni- 
ties its lack of cultural advantages, is also a monument to mans 
progress. Progress as we know, gentlemen, can take a toll both ways. 
In this particular instance, rural America is the scapegoat and the 

large cities are also the scapegoats. . A , * , 

Ever since the Roosevelt days, this Nation has awakened to the tact 
that rural America has problems. But now lam not so sure if our app- 
roach has always been the best. We have m existence at the present time 
more than 180 individual Federal programs aimed at solving tlie 
problems of rural America. But the migration continues and the prob- 
lems remain. We have programs covering the subject areas of elec- 
tricitv, water and sewer, medical assistance, education, manpower, 
housin'*-, small business, and food assistance, and probably a dozen 01 
so more. We touch on the idea that finding new jobs in rural America 
is the cornerstone of real progress, but we do not follow thi ough. 

This Congress is now investigating the problems of ruial Amen n- 
The only really important fact to remember is simply that as our farms 
become more economical to operate, more mechanized, they offer fewer 
jobs to people. Those individuals left out begin to look around and see 
that there just is not work to bo had, so they head for tlie cin. B 
businesses wake up to the fact that fewer people are coming to their 
stores to do business, so they close up and even move jobs axe el nn- 
inated. As transportation improves, farmers put a t> r , 

burden on rural businessmen by going to the cities tc nr.r ;ase tneir 
«-oods We must strive, as S. 10 states, for a more evc-n an ptaci .cal 
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geographical distribution of industrial growth and activity to reduce 
the continued concentration of industry to the heavily populated sec- 



tions of our country. . 

S. 10 puts it on the line. It goes directly to the center of rural Amer- 
ican problems. That is wliy I have added my name, too, as one of the 
cosponsors of this legislation and I urge the committee to act favorably 

on it. , • x i 

Mr. Chairman, also, I found that m my campaign, 1 had an oppor- 
tunity to travel across the panhandle of my county in Florida. It is ail 
area that very few people ever see. They see it perhaps from the road as 
they ride across it, but ix is an area that has some of the most beautiful 
land in my State. It lias some of the most wonderful people. Put 1 
found every day, when I walked across that area, that some ox the 
young people would say that they had to leave that area because there 
was no work, and especially the young men. They wanted to live in 
that area. They loved the land, they loved that area ox the otate, but 
there was just no way they could stay. And the3 7 would ask mo every 
day why would it not be possible that there would be some jobs there 
so that they would be able to stay in the area that they liked . 

The other observation I want to make, Mr. Chairman, is that I xe- 
cently had opportunity to attend an agricultm al conference in Mexico, 
a conference of the agricultural attaches' — our attaches of all the 
Latin American countries. The most pressing problem of Latin Amer- 
ica is tliis same problem. It is compounded probably in those countiies 
even more so. The great slum areas of each of those countries is a belt 
that is building around the cities, because all the rural folks are coming 
to the cities. And, certainly, if we could work and solve this problem 
in this country, that would be a pathway and a guidestone to how they 
could handle this problem in the Latin American countries and would 
be better than any program of aid that we could give them. I think it 
would be the best alliance for progress that we could possibly give to 



the Latin American countries. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Senator Lillies, 
very interesting observation you have just made. 

Senator Percy? 



That is a 



STATELIEST OF HOLT. CHAEXES II. PERCY, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 

STATE OF ILLINOIS 



Senator Prrct. Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased that these heal - 
mgs are about to get underway. I wish to list myself as a cosponsor of 
S/lO. I think it is urgently needed. We have had a great deal of at- 
tention paid to the development of our cities to make them more liv- 
able. I think this is not inconsistent with that. . , . ^ ,, . 

One of the *>*reat problems of our urban life today is the fact that 
this is the only place you can get a job. As we renew our rural areas, 
as we automate our agriculture, we are leaving empty land there, we 
are leaving smaller towns that need development, that have no source 
of income now to adequately maintain a school system and support its 



community services. . . , 

I have just come from a village called Elk Grove V lllage, just out- 
side of Chicago. They now have 550 different industries and the popu- 
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lation has increased :;i that one village 500 percent in the last 10 years 
and it has nothing but a projection upward. All of those people go into 
the same traffic patterns, cause the same congestion, and really are not 
providing income to the city of Chicago, but are drawing from the 
city. So that even though I ‘like to see industry develop in my Slate, 

I would much prefer to see it develop where we really need it in south- 
ern Illinois, in our rural communities. It is for this reason that I 
enthusiastically support this bill and I commend the chairman and the 
stall' that has worked on this bill in putting together these hearings 
and organizing them. The extremely interesting and able roster of 
witnesses that has been scheduled today offers a unique opportunity 
to see how the Federal administrative structure really works, to see 
how the programs that Congress enacts reach down to the people, par- 
ticularly in rural areas, and see how this elaborate delivery mechanism 

can be improved* . . . _ 

A very valuable aspect of this morning’s discussion is how tlie 
Federal Government can organize its relationships with State and 
local governments so that the many layers of government work m 
harmony and with a single purpose, rather than, as is so often the case, 
at cross purposes or duly in disharmony. 

I am particularly Interested in the emphasis on rural development 
and revitalization." As has been demonstrated, our rural areas are 
continually losing strength and because of declining economic activity 
in rural America, many of our citizens are forced to move to urban 
America, where community facilities are already overburdened and 
beset by exceptionally complex problems. We must first explore the 
causes of rural economic stagnation, then devise the programs to re- 
vitalize those areas. This is an important and urgent purpose which I 

wholeheartedly support. . , „ , 

One other aspect of my interest in these and future hearings on 
S. 10, Mr. Chairman, is to see how they actually relate to the work of 
the Hoover Commission, the Heinemann Commission, the Ash Com- 
mission, the commissions that have been carried on under three or four 
Presidents of the United States for reorganizing the Government And 
I do feel that the recommendations that have been made by this I resi- 
dent and have been made by previous Presidents for reorganization 
of our administrative structure can be tested now against the actual 
testimony that we will bring forward as to why this alarming trend m 
our country, where we are concentrating and condensing all of our 
working experience in such a small part of the country when we are 
leavin'* vast areas which are far more pleasant for life uninhabited or 
sparsely populated. I think we are going to find that there are close 
relationships between the purpose of S. 10 and the proposal to create, 
for instance, a department of community development and, in general, 
the efforts to upgrade the whole range of Government services m our 
agriculture and other rural communities that are contained in the 
four executive reorganization bills- 

Mr Chairman, I will attend as much of the- hearing as 1 can. We 
have, simultaneously, the Special Committee on Aging dealing with 
the problems of 20 million senior citizens who are among the most ne- 
glected minority group in this country, and I will have to excuse my- 
self. But I commend you for your leadership in putting together what. 
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I think will be remarkable hearings. What I do not hear personally, 

very Senator Percy. The Chair 

wishes to express its appreciation to all i members 
Darticularly those of you who are present today, foi the mteiest you 
have evidenced in tins proposed legislation and for the cooperation 
<vnfl qnrmorfc vou are fifiving to S. 10. . 

‘ In order that the intent of S. 10 can be placed m I^-oper pevspect.ve 
I would like to make an additional statement. The puipojs o 
is not an attack on metropolitan centers of tins ** “ * M ^ 

tended to do any harm to them. Rather, we seek to alleviate tnc.n 
distressed condition by having industries expand m rural areas and 
provide jobs there so that these people will not have to to o to the 
cities — already overcrowded — to seek such employment. . 

We are not going to rush these hearings; we are going into this 
matter thoroughly and will be seeking counsel and the * 

the best minds in this country. Our hearings on S- 10 aie paiticuLuly 
important now in light of anticipated population increases iproje cted 
ovpr the next 30 years. Are we going to make conditions woise that 
are already bad or are we going to alleviate those conditions andmake 
things better in areas where improvement is desperately needed . 

Senator Percy Mr. Chairman, could I add one further thing? We 
have a very important member of the Rules Committee here this 
mnrnino- as a member of our committee, Senator Allen. I would like 
to say that I do not know a piece of legislation that lends itself better 
to field hearings. I think we ought to go out to these communities and 
not have to have them all come to Washington. But I think we ought 
to go to them. Because I think when we go there, we ought not to ] ust 
hear witnesses, hut actually we ought to visit the closed retail stores, 
we ought to visit the schools, we ought to visit the community facili- 
ties, talk to the mayors, and literally see ourselves what this tremen- 
dous concentration of population moving into the urban areas lias 

<l °wiiat disturbs me the most is that when we build marvelous univer- 
sities, as Southern Illinois University is m southern Illinois, I will 
bet 95 percent of those students, when they are graduated and trained, 
paid for by the taxpayers of Illinois, go to Pittsburgh, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, or St. Louis, to find their ]obs, leaving their homes. 
The leadership that has been trained for the future leave the com- 
munities. And they find great commitment in going into the 1 eace 
Corps to Afghanistan, when I would find a lot more commitment if 
they could stay right there in southern Illinois and help build our 
communities and this economic progress. Not detracting at nil fioni 
what the Peace Corps is doing, but I think we need that same revitali- 
zation. I think by the Senate going to the rural communities in 
America, this could commit them and the modest request made ot the 
Rules Committee, I think we will get a return of a thousand-fold from. 

There are some questions not answered in the legislation and 1 am 
sure the chairman will want to improve and be receptive to suggestions. 
How do we, for instance, defined a population of low coiicertatioiH 
How are preferences in Federal contracting tp be administered ? What 
relationship does this have to competitive being? Wc all want to buy 
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at the best price, but also, we can use the social purpose of huge Fed- 
eral contracts to do something and it is perfectly consistent with our 
purposes, 

I think there are a number of other problems — the Federal grant- 
in-aid programs that could be directed in favor of rural development, 
the extent of those. But that is the purpose of these hearings, and I 
know we all approach it with an open mind and we are anxious to have 
whatever improvements can be introduced in this legislation. I think 
we have a wonderful foundation in this bill. 

The Chairman*. Thank you very much, Senator Percy. 

Senator Allen, I expect to appear before the Pules Committee 
tomorrow. 

Senator Percy, I want you to be there, too, if you can arrange your 
schedule, to have me present this resolution. 

But should Senator Percy for any reason not be there, X hope you 
will remember and tell your colleagues on the committee about liis 
enthusiastic support ox this resolution. 

Senator Allen. I am sure we will listen to the request with a most 
sympathetic ear. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Now, I believe it will be appropriate at this point in the record to 
insert a copy of S. 10 along with a staff memorandum analyzing the 
bill. Without objection they* will be placed in the record at. this point. 

(A copy of S. 10 and the memorandum referred to follow:) 

A BILL To establish a national policy relative to -the revitalization of rural and other 

economically distressed areas by providing incentives for a more even and practical geo- 
graphic distribution of Industrial growth and activity and developing manpower training 

programs to meet the needs of industry, and for other pui'posea 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled , That the Congress finds that — 

(a) seventy per centum of the American people live on only 1 per centum 
of the land of the "United States and this high concentration of population 
results in increased pollution, critical problems of housing and transporta- 
tion, unhealthy living conditions, and increased crime ; 

(b) the location and expansion of industries in the major metropolitan 
centers of the Nation continue to attract more people to these highly con- 
gested areas, thus fur- her aggravating and intensifying these unwholesome 
conditions ; 

(c) the population of one of every three counties in the United States 
decreased during the past decade because industries expanded in already 
overcrowded and congested population centers thus denying equal oppor- 
tunities for economic advancement in the less populated communities of our 
Nation ; 

(cl) a more balanced distribution of our population and economic oppor- 
tunities is needed to accommodate the anticipated population increase of 
more than one hundred million persons in the United States over the next 
half century; and 

(e) a more even and practical geographical distribution of industrial 
growth and activity would reduce the continued concentration of industry 
and would stimulate the growtn and development of less heavily populated 
sections of our country with a view toward providing a more diversified and 
better balanced distribution of our inhabitants, and facilitating the restora- 
tion and protection of the quality of our environment, thus enhancing and 
enriching the lives of all Americans. 

NATIONAL Policy 

SeC. 2. (a) The Congress declares that it shall be the national policy of the 
United States to encourage the distribution of future industrial growth, and its 
attendant expansion more evenly throughout the United States. 
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(b) Xu implementing this policy aU 

ticable to fhose a?e™SLh havla low concentration of population and indus- 
try ’ iD Tl) awarding federal contracts for the P^chase of »ent ^ « 

£Ss a2a sas 

n inw concentration of population and industry ; and 

<21 to insure to the extent practicable, that such programs are designed 
, r increase* ^uployment opportunities for those who are unable to obtain or 
to increase employ . and will serve to improve the economy by 

?nSSgTrod«ctiTi^ and facilitating the movement of the work force to 

the job. dissemination of policy 

O The President shall issue appropriate directives to all departments, 
bEC. o. J-ne riebiuL ocffiKiUhmpnta in the executive branch of the Govern- 
agencies, and independent ertaUrtm^ m “ u set forth in section 2 of 

this Act ^nd^shall^require stmh°^)artmOT^agencies, and independent establish- 

ments to comply therewith, to the maximum extent that compliance is practicab 

and feasible. agency review 

. . ~ i txt pn t" nfrenev and independent establishment of th^ 
Sec. 4 . (a) Each which is engaged in any 
executive branch of the Governme t * the ^ thQse aCtivities specified in sub- 

activities or P 10 ® 1 ^ 1 ^ 3 o of this Act shall immediately following the 

effective date^h'Leof, conduct a comprehensive review and analysis of all such 

prescribe, a means to which sueh 

XSS?a'„““.C™V to direefed or redirected to e.topli.nce reft the 

dependent establishment shall GenerafwXrespect 

SffiSS General «to 

designate. establishment of board 

be (it 1 The clerical assist" 

resources of the General Accounting otnee, su P f tmo tions and duties, 
ance turner l,c ““ » the General Accotmtln* Office 

.„S,S.‘r to' S’b.-JSSSS.l. Comptroller Genera, to c.rto 

out the provisions of this Act. 
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DUTIES OP THE BOARD 

Sec. 6. (a) The Board shall study and evaluate the reports and reconimenda- 
tions tiled with tlie Comptroller General pursuant to section 4(b) of this Act, 
as well as all other pertinent materials, in order to determine whether the 
departments, agencies, and independent establishments are complying with the 
national policy set forth in section 2 thereof and the requirements set forth in 
section 4 thereof. 

(b) The Comptroller General shall report to tlie Congress, from time to time, 
with respect to the progress made by departments, agencies, and independent 
establishments of the executive branch in complying with the national policy 
set forth in section 2 of this Act, and shall transmit to the Congress an animal 
report with respect thereto at the close of each fiscal year. 

GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES DIRECTED TO FURNISH INFORMATION 

Sec. 7. Subject to the requirements of national security, any department, 
agency, or independent establishment of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment which is requested by the Comptroller General to furnish information, 
documents, or other pertinent materials to the Board is hereby authorized and 
directed to comply with all such requests. Failure to furnish information so 
requested shall be reported to the Congress at the earliest practicable time. 



Senate Committee on Government Operations 
Staff Memorandum No. 9 2-1—13, April 21, 1971 

Subject : S. 10 — to establish a national policy to revitalize rural and other eco- 
nomically distressed areas by providing incentives for a more even and practi- 
cal geographic distribution of industrial growth and activity and developing 

manpower training programs to meet the needs of industry 

S. 10 was introduced by Senator John Jj. McClellan, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, on January 25, 1971. To date the bill 
has (39) cosponsors. This is a more substantive version of S. Res. 463, intro-; 
duced by Senator McClellan in the last Congress and cosponsored by 38 
Senators. 

PURPOSE 

This bill would establish a national policy to revitalize rural and other 
economically distressed areas by providing incentives for new industries to 
locate and existing ones to expand into those regions. 

To implement this policy, all departments and agencies would be required to 
give preference, to the maximum extent jn-acticable, to those areas which have a 
low concentration of population and industry in — 

(1) awarding Federal contracts for the purchase of equipment, goods, or 
services for use by any department or agency of tlm Federal Government to 
business and industry which will locate or relocate in such areas; and 

(2) administering or implementing new and existing Government programs, 
particularly the multibillion dollar Federal grant-in-aid programs. 

To further implement this policy, all departments and agencies having re- 
sponsibility for the development and administration of manpower training pro- 
grams, financed in whole or part by the Federal Government would be required 
to take immediate steps to — 

(1) direct or redirect such programs with a view toward providing a work 

force of the size, composition and quality to meet the manpower requirements 
of business and industry locating or relocating in areas having a low concen- 
tration of population and industry ; and „ . 

(2) to insure, to the extent practicable, that such programs are designed 
to increase employment opportunities for those who are unable to obtain or 
maintain suitable employment and will serve to improve the economy by in- 
creasing productivity and facilitate the movement of the work force to the job. 

In addition, each department or agency which is presently engaged in activi- 
ties or programs relating to this policy will be required to conduct a comprehensive 
review a^d analysis of tlieir activities and report thereon to the Comptroller 
General. To oversee tlie progress made by the various departments and agencies, 
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the bill creates in the General Accounting Office a Board for the Revitalization of 
Rural and Economically-Distressed Areas. The Board would be composed of 3 
officers from the General Accounting Office who are knowledgeable and experi- 
enced with respect to the subject matter of this national policy. The Board would 
have the specific duty to evaluate the reports and recommendations filed with 
the Comptroller General by the various agencies. The Comptroller General would 
be required to report annually to the Congress with respect to the progress being 
made. 

According to Senator McClellan, the adoption and implementation of the pro- 
visions of S. 10 would achieve these major objectives ; 

1. Ease the proliferating population growth in the main centers of pollution; 

2. Relieve the major metropolitan areas of their growing pains and pressures ; 
and 

3. Afford an opportunity for prudent, orderly growth in rural areas tor present 



and future generations. 



BACKGROUND 



Senator John B. McClellan, in introducing S. 10, said that for some time he 
had been convinced that; . . the initial step necessary to solve the critical 
problems of our highly congested cities and to develop rural America, was to 
launch a national j>rogram to stay and reverse the heavy flow of people migrating 
from our rural areas to our major metropolitan areas.” , 

The Chairman of the Committee has suggested that the Government can ana 
should take the lead in this endeavor by using its many existing Federal pro- 
grams to facilitate industry’s move into the Countryside and has previously 

stated : . , . . 

“There are almost 600 Federal domestic aid programs now carried out by 
4T departments and agencies. Many of these are broadly drawn to apply 
across the spectrum of America; however, other programs were enacted 
specifically to aid rural areas. For example, we have rural renewal loans ; 
economic development grants and loans ; loans fox* business and development 
companies ; advance land acquisition laws ; water, sewer, and public facility 
loans. Mortgage insurance for developing whole new towns; airport devel- 
opment programs ; regional economic development commissions — which offer 
a variety of growth opportunities — -a series of manpow er training and devel- 
opment programs and a multitude of planning assistance programs are al- 
ready on the statute books. All of these, plus Federal health and education 
projects are available to facilitate the development of our sparsely populated 
regions of the country.” 

Also, according to Senator McClellan, the possibility of redirecting some of the 
$55 billion annual government procurement contracts, and using more of our 
$30.2 billion grant-in-aid programs to develop our open spaces should be explored. 

Other concepts to promote better balanced economic and population growth 
includes the use of tax incentives to induce industry to locate new plants ancl^to 
provide new jobs in our rural communities, and the utilization of some of the 750 
million acre Federal land holdings to provide industrial sites for these new 
industries. , _ . 

General statistics illustrating the tremendous disparity between urban ana 
rural America underscore the Chairman’s concern over rural development. 

Ov-r one-half of the nation’s substandard housing is located in rural areas — 
one out of every 13 rural houses being classified as unfit to live hi. 

In .suburbia, one person in 15 is poor — in the cities, one person in S — in rural 
areas, one of every 4. 

Unemployment rates in rural areas are 2 to 3 times greater than in urban 
areas. , . 

Rural farm children complete ail average of 3 years less schooling than their 
urban counterparts. 

Over 30,000 rural towns do not have any water systems — 4o,C00 more lack 
adequate sewer facilities. 

Twice as many people in rural areas per capita suffer from chronic health 
conditions. Twice as many per capita die from accidents due to lack of emer- 
gency services. 

Although 27% of the nation is rural, only 12% of our physicians and b% 
of our pediatricians are available in rural areas. 
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The 1070 Bureau of Census statistics show that 4o.5 r ;'e of nil American conn .7 os 
lost population between 1000 and 1070. This figure coupled with me estimation 
that 100 million people will be added to our population witlnn the next ha^ cen- 
tury, demonstrates the urgent need to curtail massive out-migration and l 
tivelT develop our less populated regions of the country. To this end, S. 10 would 
establish a national policy to encourage industry to decentralize and expand as 
much as possible in rural areas. Only by developing these sparsely populated 
areas, by providing jobs, opportunities, and educational facilities, can the pres- 

el 'ov''r 'the vetlrs there has been sporadic legislative efforts to develop our rural 
nrw's There were over 40 bills introduced in the 81st Congress dealing with 
rural' unemployment, rural growth and development and rural migration. This 
concern of legislators in both houses has continued into the d2nd Congiess and 
SK? numerous bills have been introduced and referred to a variety ut 

concrete n nifestation of this concern was the enactment of Section 901(e) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1970 requiring the President to report on tedera. pro- 
crams directed to rural America. The President’s first report indicated that meie 
are 160 major federal programs emanating from 9 departments and agencies 
dealing with this subject. A review of this report illustrates the pressing need 
for an analytical inquiry of our present policies and programs toward our eeo- 

n " aIsvT 1 ^on .^Mar ch 6 1 0^ ^ 9 71 "th e President sent to Congress his Special Revenue 
Sharing Proposal for Rural Community Development. Under this plan eight 
agricultural grant programs and three broad development assistance programs 
(Economic Development Administration, Appalachian and Title A Regional Com- 
missions) would be dismantled. In their stead, States would be gwen funds di- 
rectly from the Federal government to spend according to their own plans and 
needs as determined by the State legislature. Of the $1.1 billion allocated for this 
revenue sharing program during its first year, only $179 million would be new 

In 6 March, 1971 the President also sent to Congress his plan for the reorganisa- 
tion of seven executive departments and several independent agencies. This pro- 
posal would directly affect the Federal government’s rural development activities, 
as most of the major departments concerned in some way with rural America 
such as Agriculture, Commerce and HEW — would have their present function^ 
shifted and consolidated into four newly created departments; namely: a De 
partment of Community Development, Department of Human Resources, De- 
partment of Natural Resources and Department of Economic Affairs. 

Establishment of -the Department of Community Development is premised on 
the interrelationship among rural, suburban and urban problems and the need to 
strengthen the essential social and economic partnership between the farms, towns 
and villages of rural America and our great metropolitan areas. The Department 
would assist rural America to share in the nation’s affluence and grow th, as well 
as coordinate programs for a liveable and vibrant urban America. It would seen 
to counteract the adverse effects of rural outmigration and disorderly, costly 
and undesirable development and land use. 

The Chairman has announced that thorough hearings will be held on the l res }“ 
dent’s reorganization bills, but it is expected that hearings on S. 10 will also touch 
on these issues. 

HEARINGS 

Hearings on S. 10 have been scheduled on April 27 and April 28, x971 in AV^sh- 
ington, D.C. During these initial hearings, the Committee will hear testimony 
relevant to the nature of our present system of rural development and the degree 
of coordination that takes place at the various levels of Government. 

It is intended that subsequent hearings will develop a comprehensive and 
analytical picture of our present rural development programs— their POhcies, 
delivery systems, implementation and impact. From this it is anticipated that 
alternative policies, structures, and programs will be suggested to make gov- 
eminent more responsive to the needs of our economically depressed areas. 

All the cosponsors to this bill have been invited to appear for testimony or 
make a statement available for the hearing record. The additional witnesses 
contemplated for the April 27 and 28 hearing will be a representative from the 
Office of Management and Budget, as well ns representatives from a fetate ana 
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district level of rural administration. Testimony is also anticipated from a wit- 
ness discussing the general economic and social disparities between urban and 
rural America. In an effort to obtain non-governmental attitudes regarding our 
present rural development system, a consultant on rural development will dis- 
cuss the obstacles in finding and obtaining federally appropriated funds for de- 
velopment purposes. 

The Chairman is considering holding further hearings in various sections of 
the country, where information from both the public and private sector will 
be xeceived. Following this, Washington hearings to receive further informa- 
tion from the Administration are contemplated. 

Thomas M. Gunn, 
j Professional Staff Member. 

Approved: 

James ft. Caxloway, 

Chief Counsel arid Staff Director. 

The Chairman. I would also like to place in the record at this point 
a resolution passed by the State Legislature of Arkansas endorsing 
this legislation. 

(The resolution referred to follows ;) 

H.C.R. No. 16 
(J. MiUer) 

Urging the Congress of the United States to Pass S. ID Which Would Pro- 
mote the Revitalization of Rural Areas by Providing Incentives for More Even 
and Practical Geographic Distribution of Industrial Growth. 

WHEREAS, S. 10, introduced by Senator John L. McClellan and thirty-three 
co-sponsors in the First Session of the 92nd Congress of the United States, would 
establish a national policy relative to the revitalization of rural and other 
economically distressed areas by providing incentives for a more even and prac- 
tical distribution cf industrial growth and activity, and developing manpower 
training programs to meet the needs of industries; and 

WHEREAS, S. 10 recognizes that seventy percent of the American people live 
on only one per centum of the land of the United States and that this high con- 
centration of population results in increased pollution, critical problems of bous- 
ing and transportation, and unhealthy living conditions, and increased crime; 
and 

WHEREAS, these conditions are aggravated and intensified by the location 
and expansion of industries in major metropolitan centers of the nation which 
continue to attract more people to these highly congested areas ; and 

WHEREAS, a more balanced distribution of the nation's population and eco- 
nomic expansion is needed to accommodate the anticipated population increase 
of more than one hundred million persons in the United States over the next 
half century ; and 

WHEREAS, S. 10 recognizes that a more even and practical distribution of 
industrial growth and activity is needed to reduce the continued concentration 
of industry and to stimulate the growth and development of less heavily popu- 
lated rural country with a view toward providing a more diversified and better 
balanced distribution of our inhabitants, and facilitating the restoration and 
protection of the quality of our environment, thus enhancing and enriching the 
lives of all Americans: and 

WHEREAS, S. 10 would establish a national policy whereby government would 
take the lead in offel'ing inducements and encouragements for the location of 
business and industry in the more sparsely populated areas of the country, 
thereby reducing the monstrous problems facing the nation through continued 
growth of large metropolitan areas, and effectuating an orderly growth in the 
nation and its economy by the distribution of industrial activity throughout the 
country in areas in which planning and development of industrial growth can 
alleviate the congestion and related problems now facing large metropolitan 
areas ; and 

WHEREAS, the national policy as declared in S. 10 would especially benefit 
the State of Arkansas which 1ms an abundance of undeveloped laud and re- 
sources and whose people would be given improved opportunities to share in the 
increased economical growth of this nation, NOW, THEREFORE Be It 
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Resolved l)ij the House of Representatives of the Sixty -Eighth General Assam- 
bv of the State of Arkansas , the Senate Concurring Therein: . 

^Tliat Senator John L. McClellan and the tliirty-tliree Senators co-sponso ii g 
S. 10 of the First Session of the 92cl Congress are hereby commended for then 
leadership and efforts in promoting the development of a national policy to knu* 
Sliiout revitalization of economically distressed areas, thereby assisting in alleM- 
n tins maior problems facing the congested areas of this country. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that all members ol the Arkansas Congres- 
sional Delegation and each member of the Congress, and ^ ^Vich 

United States are urged to support tlie bold and visionary goals of fe. 10 vhic 
would enable fill of the citizens of this country to have opportunities to share m 
the future growth and expansion of industry and business activity. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that a copy of this Resolution shall be fur- 
nished to each member of the Arkansas CongressionalDelcgation to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and to the President of the feenate of the con- 
gress of the United States and to the President of the United States. 

The CiTAiRMAiSf. T also wish to advise that other Senator's— Senator 
Jackson. Senator Hollings, Senator Pearson, and Senator S tennis— 
all of whom are cosponsors of this bill, had expected or hoped to be 
present this morning to make statements. Since they could not be here, 
they have sent statements to be inserted in the record. I will let tnose 
be placed in the record at this point. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 

STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY M. JACKSON, TJ.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 

Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to serve as a cosponsor of S. 10, a 
bill to revitalize our rural and other economically distressed aieas. 
In your opening 1 statement, yon have set forth the critical need xoi 
a coordinated effort to bring new life and new opportunities to those 

who live in our rural communities. . , . , , , 

This country lias ignored for too long the major proportions that 
outmigration from rural communities has attained. Today we are com- 
ing to recognize that the social problems generated by the liuai to 
iuTmui shift requires a Federal response. 

The goals of a great many existing Federal programs which are 
well -staffed and adequately funded are basically— though this is often 
not explicitly recognized — to improve the quality of rural life and 
to create new rural employment and economic opportunities. Among 
these are the Corps of Engineers rivers and harbors program, the 
reclamation program, HUD programs for airports and sewer facili- 
ties, and agricultural programs which provide assistance m the form 
of loans and advice. Unfortunately, the goal and the total concept ox 
revitalizing rural communities lias often been lost m the day-to-day, 
mission oriented administration of these separate programs. As^ a re- 
sult, an agency such as the Corps of Engineers will build a flood con- 
trol reservoir without recognizing and without maximizing the possi- 
bilities for linking a reservoir with an industrial plant and facility 
to provide an energy base — an economic growth base — for domestic 

and industrial use. . _ . ^ ^ 

In addition, most agencies lack legislative authority to award con- 
tracts and grants-in-aid to attain the desired goal. Grants- m-a id are 
awarded pursuant to criteria set down in complex regulations \yucli 
focus on technical factors, but fail to make clear that airports, educa- 
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tional institutions, water supply facilities and other* Federal programs 
can and should be used to create new growth opportunities in rural 
communities. . 

What is lacking at the Federal level is a coordinating force, a policy, 
and a delivery system which can bring the tremendous potential and 
capability of these separate Federal programs together and direct 
them toward the goal of rural revitalization. 

S. 10 will provide this coordinating force by establishing a Board 
for the Revitalization of Rural and Economically Distressed Areas. 
Guided by a National Policy to encourage a more balanced distribu- 
tion of population and economic opportunity, the Board will review 
reports and recommendations of the various departments, agencies and 
independent concerns to determine whether or not their actions aie 
compatible with the stated objectives of this act. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission I ask that copies of two 
speeches I have made on the need for a rural growth policy be printed 
in the committee’s hearing record on S. 10. 1 

1 urge early and favorable action on this measure. 

STATEMENT OP HON. ERNEST E. ROLLINGS, XJ.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OE SOUTH CAROLINA 



Every American knows about the crisis of the cities. Each night, 
the television brings yet more stories of urban slums and urban ghettos, 
of urban blight and urban want. Millions go hungry in the ghettos for 
want of food, while tens of millions breathe the polluted air ^belching 
forth from the factory furnaces. Many fear to walk the streets by 
right, many times even by day, yet for vast numbers no escape is pos- 
sible. Under the stress and strain, municipal services break down, in 
education, transportation, sanitation, and communication, our cities 
hurtle from one crisis to another. The plight of the cities is clear to 

everyone. . . 

Alongside the crisis of urban America exists another great crisis— 
the crisis of rural America. Yet, the problems of the countryside go 
relatively unheard. In housing, while M percent of urban dwellings 
are classified “substandard” twice that amount, 28 percent, of rural 
housing is substandard. In my own part of the country, the SoiEhland, 
two-thirds or 66 percent of the rural housing is substandard, lhat is, 
such dwellings are without heat, or without electricity, or without 
water, or without toilet facilities. Unemployment stalks the country- 
side. The worker in rural America has been displaced by the soaring 
efficiency of farm mechanization. In the past 20 years, farm employ- 
ment has tumbled 50 percent, and in the next decade will plummet 
still another 50 percent. Today there are M million impoverished 
people left behind in our rural areas, and the number would be greater 
had fewer joined the urban migration. Rural poverty is a harsh fact. 
If the urban slum is bad, the rural slum is worse. 

The urban crisis, the rural crisis — two separate problems facing 
America? No. Quite the contrary, the sad plight of the city is largely 
caused by the fact of rural impoverishment. No one seems to recognize 
that the movement of social problems is from the country to the city. 



1 See Exhibit G, p. 155 ; Exhibit 7, p. 100. 
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The great crisis in urban America is caused by an even gi eater crisis 
in rural America. If the problems of the ghetto compound, and they 
do. it is largely because of the wretched conditions suffered in outly m 0 

ar America sprang from the soil. Its institutions derive from a rural 
populace. The plain sommonseuse of a rural nation gave birth to 
independence and to the instrument of government which lias guict 
our path for 182 years. It was the produce of our rural areas wli.cn 
filled the Nation’s breadbasket, and its raw materials whir 
the wheels of its growing industry. America’s plenty del" 
the soil, and even today its well-being is tied to trie ear 
America’s stake in the future is real and vital. 

In the countryside, I see a vast and unused potential tor tm 
ment, of all Americans. By reinvigorating our rural areas, 
guarantee, to future generations a ro .01 e prosperous and sec 
By concentrating our energies on the rehabili ration of tr 
rural economy, we could breathe new prosperity into the. enti . < 

An effective assault on the problems of the. countryside v ( 
revitalize the rural region itself, and (2) relieve the pressi 
steaming urban caldrons. By widening the opportunity ava. 
side of city and suburb, we couM reverse the flow of peop: 
from country to the metropolis, and by so doing encourage 
perity of both areas. Thus it is that programs designed for rural 
progress deserve the wholehearted support of legislators from both 

country and city. . 

I am proud to be a cosponsor of S- 10, a bill to revitalize rural 
America by establishing a national policy to promote a better bal- 
anced population and economic growth. It is a measure whose time 
has long since come. It is a measure transcending the interests of 
section "and area, because it means enhanced prosperity for every 
American, regardless of where he lives. If we can provide the incen- 
tives needed to encourage industry to locate and relocate in the rural 
regions, we can design a new and better future. A future where our 
new concerns are met, our present problems of congestion, pollution, 

and poverty alleviated. - 

I say in all sincerity that this Congress will consider no measure oi 
more importance than the bill being discussed here today. Bural pov- 
erty is a tragic blight on tlie Nation. Besiche wreaking untold suff ei mg 
on millions of human beings in past and present, it is seriously com- 
promising tlie future. We have it within our power to transform the 
face of rural America, to lift it from its poverty and direct it toward 
a prosperous future. A thriving countryside, developed through fore- 
sio-ht and national commitment, would go far to solve the many social 
problems we confront every day of our lives. Hie cost to the Nation 
of rural poverty has been far too high. Tlie toll is measured not 
merely is lost dollars, but in vanished opportunities and wasted lives. 
Now we are challenged to design the future. What we face is less a 
material challenge than a moral summons. At issue is the success or 
failure cr the American dream. I hope we will accept that summons, 
and accept it now— before the opportunity disappears forever. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES B. PEARSON, U.S. SENATOR 
EROM THE STATE OE KANSAS > 



y [ Chairman, I am pleased to submit this statement for considera- 
tion by the committee. I want to commend the chairman and the 
committee for undertaking these hearings which I think are extremely 

valuable and important. . 

I want to especially commend you, Mr. Chairman, for your interest 
and leadership in this matter of rural development. I fully support 
your bill. S. 10, and I am pleased to be a cosponsor of it. Hie objective 
of the bii.1, a more balanced economic and population growth, is aoso- 
lu*- e ly sound. And the policy instruments provided in the bill would 
be of considerable help in achieving this basic obj ective. 

For example, we could advance the cause of rural development, a 
o-reat deal if the Federal agencies were to simply make a more con- 
scious effort to administer existing programs m a way that more 
effectively met community and area development, needs. Many ox the 
tools are already there but we are simply not using them effectively. 

It is also true that the awarding of Federal contracts can be used 
to stimulate economic opportunity in nonmetropolitan areas. Lncler 
present practices, Government spending policies act to encourage 
further population concentration. . 

Because manpower training programs are such, an important part ox 
industrial growth, the provision in the bill calling for more effective 
utilisation and coordination of these programs to better lit the needs 



of rural areas is extremely important. ,, 

In short, Mr. Chairman, I think S. 10 is a good bill. I hope the 

Congress will act favorably upon it. , . 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot stress too strongly the need for this coun- 
try to adopt and vigorously pursue a policy of balanced economic and 
population growth. This is one of the central issues facing this coun- 
try today. Our national well-being for decades ahead will depend 
to no little extent upon the determination with which we pursue tins 

objective. , , , 

Between 1960 and 1970 one-half of our counties had a net popula- 
tion loss. In Kansas, over 75 percent of our counties showed a popula- 
tion decline. The majority of rural counties in most other regions .on 
the country also lost population. On the other hand, enormous gains 
continued to occur in the metropolitan areas. Thus, for example, the 
1970 census shows that 36.2 million people, or 18 percent of our entire 
population, now reside in the 450-mile strip between Boston and Y\ ash- 
mo-ton, D.C. If present trends continue, about 70 percent of our people 
will be located in but four giant metropolitan strips by the year 2000. 

And as this concentration of people continues, we are coming to 
recognize that these large metropolitan conglomerations are increas- 
ingly economically inefficient and in many respects socially destruc- 
tive. And there are disturbing signs that they are becoming politically 

unmanageable. , , „ , 

Beyond a certain size, the problems^of a big city seem to 
Geometric proportions, while our capacity to deal with those problems 
seems to expand only at an arithmetical rate. And the result is that 
big cities are almost continually in a state of crisis. 
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Now no one suggests that we throw up our hands in dispair and 
write the cities off as a lost, cause. Such an attitude wou! i indeed be 
catastrophic. But we must begin to act more vigorously on :lie proposi- 
tion that one of the ways t 'help the cities is to keep mi re and more 
people from crowding into icm. And we can do this by decentraliz- 
ing economic opportunity in this country. 

Opinion polls show that great majorities of our people prefer to 
live in smaller communities T but our population is becoming concen- 
trated into a relatively few great megalopolises, because that is where 
economic opportunity is col entrated. 

However, we seek to dec ..tralize future economic g^“vth not, sim- 
ply as a means of relieving pressures on the large ciwes but also of 
course to strengthen rural mmunities, to bring to the ~ . communities 
a level of economic and so -til well-being which they d‘ puerately need 
and which they deserve, .or certainly the crisis of overpopulation m 
the megalopolises has its counterpart in the crisis of depopulated 
rural areas. Too many ox our rural communities are economically de- 
pressed, too few of those rural communities have adequate public serv- 
ices. Too many are lacking in cultural opportunities. 

Thus the excessive depopulation of certain areas and the over- 
crowding of others reduces the overall quality of American life. ^ 

The rroal of rural development and balanced national growth will 
not be "quickly or easily achieved. And the policy instruments for 
achieving this objective of necessity will be numerous and varied. 
There is & no single policy instrument which will alter the great eco- 
nomic forces which now produce ever greater concentrations of people 
and industry. 

We need to move ahead on a number of fronts. The bill which tins 
committee is now considering is an important step, but only one of 
many that should be taken in the years ahead. 

We need to do a much better job of improving the infrastructure 
of our rural communities. We have many of the programs for accom- 
plishing this already on the books. They need to be better coordinated. 
They need to be more adequately funded. Rural communities are often 
deficient in such public services as educational programs, health care, 
public utilities, recreational complexes, water and server systems, 
transportation services, and other s 3 r stems so basic to the well-being 
of the community. And because of this, these rural communities are 
hampered in tlieir efforts to attract new industry. 

We also need to do a much better job in planning for long-range 
community and area development. "We need a planning and develop- 
ment structure which is capable of setting some priorities and concen- 
trating limited resources. In short, we need better political and ad- 
ministrative vehicles to promote the economic development process. 

And, of course, as you know, Mr. Chairman, I have proposed a 
number of rural development initiatives. S. 346. the Rural Job Devel- 
opment Act, would provide a series of tax incentives — a 7-percent tax 
credit on personal and real property, an accelerated depreciation 
allowance, and a 50-percent tax deduction on wages paid workers 
given on-the-job t mini nix — to industrial and commercial enterprises 
locating in rural areas. These tax incentives are intended to help over- 
come some of the disadvantages that industrial enterprises face when 
they seek to locate in smaller communities. 
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I have also proposed the creation of the Rural Community De^ 1- 
opment Bank (S. 742). This bill is designed to channel private cap" al 
into the rural community development effort through the mechani m 
of a specially designed governmental corporation. The Rural Cc.n- 
inanity Development Bank would offer credit and technical assi st- 
ance to both individual enterprises and public bodies for the develop- 
ment of projects which would serve to strengthen or expand the e o- 
nomic base of rural communities. A. lack of adequate credit and te<_n- 
nical assistance is one of the important limiting factors in the rural 
area development process. . , 

I have also proposed the Rural Health Services Act o. kmo am. sx 
at improving the quality of health care in rural areas. Our s maker 
communities are finding it increasingly difficult to attract doctors and 
other health personnel. They often find it financially impossible yo 
support modern medical centers and facilities. Statistic after statistic 
demonstrates that health care in rural areas simply does not measure 
up to that available to Americans living in the larger cities. S. 1353 
would seek to encourage more doctors and allied health personnel to lo- 
cate in smaller communities and it would establish a series of demon- 
stration programs aimed at linking up the small communities to the 
larger metropolitan centers in the area. 

Because there is much that we still do not know about the specific 
needs of rural areas and the complexities of the economic develop- 
ment process, I have proposed the creation of the National Rural De- 
velopment Center — S* 1507. This bill would establish a national re- 
search center aimed at developing the information base we will need 
as we consider additional rural development policies in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, when I first introduced rural development legisla- 
tion in 1967 there were only a few people in the Congress and in the 
executive branch who were involved in this general effort. Therefore, 
it has been very encouraging to me to see the growth of interest in 
this subject in recent years. The hearings that this committee is now 
conducting is a reflection of this broader interest and growing con- 
viction that we must begin to act to achieve the goal of rural develop- 
ment and balanced national growth. Therefore I again commend the 
committee for its initiative in this area. I am confident that the results 
of these and subsequent hearings will be of enormous importance and 
value. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN C. SIENNIS, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 

STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to place in the hearing 
record a statement on S. 10, a bill to revitalize our rural areas by es- 
tablishing a national policy to promote a better balanced population 
and economic growth. 

I am a cosponsor of this legislation. Our rural areas are in desperate 
straits. This bill provides prudent and appropriate steps to revital- 
ize these areas, and to slow the uncontrolled and strangling growth 
that is taking place in the metropolitan areas. 

It is the latter trend that is creating so many national problems. It 
is in the areas where there are tremendous concentrations of popula- 
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--ion that we have seen eon • itions deteriorate so rapidly in recent years. 
We are all too familiar with the problems and what it will cost to cure 
them, if they can e~er he cured. They include almost every aspect of 
community 'life — lika costs of living, inadequate transportation, 
arhettos. poor sek -IsT; Hutton, high crime rates, growing welfare rolls 

p unemployed ai i i i e unemployable, deteriorating innei cities, 
bankrupt local gov- rnments — the full spectrum cf the most expensive 
and most frustrat e- utioaal problems. . ^ . ,. 

Why do people > ’.. rate to the cities? They do so in the hope ot im- 
proving their ecoi.- unc svatus, anci too often it is a vain hope. If we 
can offer the prospect of improved opportunity in the rural areas, this 
not only can stop the migration to the large cities, but to some extent 
reverse it. The more attractive environment in the country will hold 
and attract the people as residents, provided there is employment, and 
for the young people n expectation to be able to improve their eco- 
nomic status — goals to strive for, with a reasonable hope of achieving 

them by hard work. . . , 

A century ago, 85 percent of the American people lived m rural 
areas, and only" 15 percent of them in the cities. Now there is almost a 
reversal of this, with 65 percent in the cities and 35 percent in rural 
areas. That means we have 140 million people who must endure the 
unattractive, and often unpleasant and unhealthy, surroundings of the 
metropolitan areas. For the most part, they do so to make a living. 

The 65 million Americans who do not live in the big cities will be 
enabled to stay in rural areas, as most of them would like to do, if jobs 
of reasonable quality could be brought to them there. Othei’s who now 
live in the city would join them. Both categories would gain thereby. 

It is, of course, the great strides in increasing agricultural produc- 
tivity that is at the root of the mass movement from farm to city. 
Agricultural abundance has been a great boon to the United States, 
and has even permitted us to help some of the less fortunate countries 
of the world. The rural parts of our country, however, have paid a 
heavy price for this. With production per man-hour growing several 
times faster on farms than in the rest of the economy, as it has for 
many years, it is the disadvantaged rural people who pay the price. 
Mechanization, ever-increasing production, and the slow disappear- 
ance of the small farms have driven hundreds of thousands of farm 
workers to the cities seeking work. Too frequently they do not find it, 
and become welfare cases. . 

It is time to take some positive steps to slow this disastrous trend. 
The bill we propose, S. 10, is intended to do this. To describe the bill 
very briefly, it states a policy, and several seeps proposed to attain the 
goal stated by the policy. The goal is to achieve more evenly dis- 
tributed industrial growth throughout the country. The steps pro- 
posed are to give preference in Federal grant programs and in award- 
ing Federal contracts so as to proAT.de growth in rural areas, atid to 
use the manpower training programs to provide the necessary trained 
work force in the rural areas. 

Much can bo achieved by carrying out these steps. I strongly advo- 
cate the passage of S. 10, for the rewtnlization of rural areas, and urge 
that J he Government Op nations Committee report it favorably to the 
Senate. 
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"owing letter and supplemental statement, from Senator 
s subsequently received for the record:) 

TJ.S. Senate, 

Committee on Ahmed Services, 
Washington, D.C. , August O', 1011 . 

McCleiaan, 

. late Committee on Government Operations, 

D.C . 

Jhaikman : Enclosed is a statement on the revitalization of rural 
-.vinenting a statement previously provided to you on April 27, 
. was placed in the record of the hearings on your bill, S. 10, of 
a cosponsor. 

.ppreciate it if you will have the attached statement placed in the 
.record also, at an appropriate place, 
warm regards, I am 



Sincerely yours, 



John C. Stennis, 



Mr. Ch-. r-aii, I wish to thank you for permitting me to place in the hear- 
ing recoru . supplemental statement on S. 10, a bill to revitalize our rural areas. 
A previous vatemeiit was placed in the record on April 27, 3971. 

In this statement, Mr. Chairman, I wish to take one example of the tremend- 
ous Federal spending program in ma.ior cities, and contrast this lavish expendi- 
ture with the lack of effort - displayed toward correction of unsatisfactory 
conditions in rural America. 

As an example of what is being done for major cities, consider the mass 
transit procram. In fiscal year 1971, capital grants for urban mass transit were 
made in the amount of $2S4.7 million. These funds are to facilitate the move- 
ment of muam citizens between their residences and places of work, and to 
assist the vement of people about the cities in pursuit of business or pleasure. 
They are <... :y systems, serving city purposes. Only by coincidence^ do they some- 
times have an interstate aspect It requires stretching the imagination to con- 
sider them national assets, but they certainly devour national funds. 

Since enactment of the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964, capital grants 
for ma: : transit systems have totaled $965.4 million. Grants began in fiscal year 
1 905 ai A million, and doubled in a year. By 1969, they had tripled, and in two 

years had doubled again. This tremendous expenditure of money is not 

going tx e-.jp. It is going to continue to double and triple until it reaches astro- 
nomical figures, unless Congress does something to change the priorities for 
Federal vends. So far, New Xork has received $225.2 million, Chicago $10S.S 
million, Boston $140 9 million, San Fransisco $145.3 million, Philadelphia $40,9 
million, and Cleveland $22,2 million. These are just the six largest allocations. 
There are others, of course. 

In the meantime, what kind of assistance is being given the small rural towns 
and communities, those with a population of 5,500 or less? Let us consider one 
program that serves these people, that of rural water and waste disposal 
systems. . . 

There are over 30,000 such communities that do not have adequate water and 
sewer systems. Millions of people are having to live without these basic, essen- 
tial facilities. The Farmers Home Administration, which operates the rural 
water and sewer grants and loans program, made a survey in 1969 which showed 
that A' 1 billion would be necessary to provide for currently needed improve- 
ments ’K'w systems. 

T-Trre essential need for rural community health, and for economic prog- 

res . In..:.:. - simply does not enter rural communities where there is not 

adequate — . r and waste disposal syscems. How are these communities faring 
for Feder .uds for these necessities of life? 

Last ye. vv for fiscal year 1971, the Congress made a strong increase in the 
money for this program, and boosted the water and waste disposal grants to 
$100 million. What happened? The Office of Management and Budget froze $56 
million n. in. dined to spend it. In the budget they proposed for fiscal year 

1972, t •- * >ot request any money for this program, saying that of the $56 
million -ii v — ei wer, they would use $42 million in fiscal year 1072. and carry 
over $14 lb # to the following year. Contrast this with the $281.7 million 
-* rhr bL .ties in fiscal year 1971, so that their people can rile subways, 
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Mr. Chairman, the priorities on the use of Federal funds badly need revisio . 

If tlie rural areas of our country are allowed to continue to deteriorate, the 
results will he simply to compound the problem of urban areas, That is where 
the people go, of course, if they JeaVe their rural homes. If we lose the rural 
communities, we lose the strength of the heartland of our country. 

I wish to commend this committee for undertaking bearings aimed at uiamu„ 
the most effective legislation possible for the purpose of revitalizing rural areas. 

In mv view, it is one of the most difficult problems facing our country today 
and, in my judgment, a solution to it is absolutely essential to the future of tins 

country. 

The Chairman. In addition, I want to say that, at the request of 
the committee, the Economic Research Service of the Department of 
Agriculture is making an extensive series of studies on various aspects 
of & rural development. This material, as we receive it will be printed 

separately and made available. 

Our first witness is the Assistant Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, Mr. Dwiglit A. Ink. . 

Mi' Ink, we welcome you this morning. We appreciate the co- 
operation you have given the committee and your willingness to come 
and testify, representing the Office of Management and Budget under 
the President. 

You have a prepared statement? . . 

Mr Ink. Yes, I have, Mr. Chairman. If it is permissible with the 
committee, I would like to read part of it; perhaps not read the total 
of it, hut submit the total of the testimony for the record. 

The Chairman. 'Without objection, you may read such part as you 
like and the remainder — any part that you do not read — can be printed 
in the record as part of your opening statement. 

Will you identify your associate? 

Mr- Ink. Yes, sir. I have with me today Mr. William Brussat. Mr. 
Brussat is a member of my staff and lie has the responsibility for 
working with the planning, coordinating machinery that we have 
tried to foster through the Federal Government for working with the 
State and local government, particularly with the implementation of 
the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act. . 

The Chairman. Very well. You may proceed now as you wish. 

TESTIMONY 03? DWIGHT A. INK, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 

MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET; ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM E. 

BRUSSAT, MANAGEMENT ANALYST 

Mr. Ink. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, it is a privilege 
to appear before this committee to discuss the efforts of this administra- 
tion to address some of the problems of rural development set forth in 
S 10 The accelerating intensity of many of these problems makes then- 
successful resolution imperative. We are hopeful that some of the ef- 
forts being made or action proposed by the administration will con- 
tribute to that resolution. . , , . , . , . ... 

I understand that the committee is particularly interested m activi- 
ties of the Office of Management and Budget that are directed toward 
cooi'dinating existing Federal programs of benefit to rural areas and 
communities. We are presented with a number of questions on these 
matters and were tola of the committee s special interest in OM13 
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Circular No. A— 95, which, is directed to fostering cooperation between 
the State and local governments. 

The Chairman. It may be advisable to submit the questions at this 
point. I understand you propose to respond to the questions submitted 
to you? 

Mr. Ink. Yes, sir. We have the material that has been given to the 
committee that does respond to those questions and we touch on them 
to some extent in the testimony as well. 

The C ii A m jVIA n. I think it would be well, then, to let the questions 
appear at the conclusion of your remarks so we will know what in- 
formation the committee sought from yon and your response to those 
questions. 2 

Mr. Ink. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Very well. You may proceed. 

Mr. Ink. I would like to concentrate primarily on these questions 
and the operation of A-95, although my testimony given for the record 
will also touch briefly on several other areas. 

administration’s approach to rural development 

Our discussion will be confined largely to the managerial and coordi- 
native aspects of the administration approach to rural development. 
Policy on these matters is, as you know, developed in the Domestic 
Council and the programmatic aspects by the Department in carrying 
out and implementing these policies. On those broad policy issues, we 
would defer to the Council members, particularly to Seoreta ry Hardin. 

Turning first to the activities presently underway that deal with 
coordination of Federal programs in rural areas, let me say that I feel 
the role of OMB in this area is not so much to be the coordinator, but 
rather to create the conditions under which coordination can or will 
take place among the agencies and State and local governments. OMB 
Circular No. A-95 provides a good example of this distinction. 

A-95 is intended to implement some of the broad mandates of title 
IV of the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 1968. Title IV sets 
forth policies for the coordination of Federal development assistance 
■programs in an intergovernmental framework. I might say that, of 
course, applies to urban and rural alike. 

A-95 has several parts, two of which I think would be of special 
interest to the committee. The first is based on a key policy statement 
in section 401(c) of the act : 

To the maximum extent possible, consistent with national objectives, all Fed- 
eral. aid for development purposes shall be consistent with and further the ob- 
jectives of State regional, and local comprehensive planning. 

The Chairman. I think we should have Circular A-95 printed in 
the record. If you will leave a copy with us, we will place it in the 
record at the conclusion of your remarks. 

Mr. Ink. Yes, sir. We will leave a copy with the staff at the con- 
clusion of the hearings this morning. 3 

This part of A-95 promotes the establishment of a network of 
State, metropolitan, and regional or 'nonmetropolitan “planning 
and development clearinghouses. 3 ’ State and regional clearinghouses 
are designated by Governors of the States : and metropolitan clearing- 



- See Exhibit 3, p. 66; Exhibit 4, p. 71. : 

3 See Exhibit 1, p. 42. 
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houses by OMB in consultation with Governors and local elected offi- 
cials. What the clearinghouses do, in essence, is to review applications 
for Federal assistance under a wide variety of programs, most of which 
are of the public facilities type. Since most of the clearinghouses are 
comprehensive planning agencies in existence at the time the circular 
was issued, they review these proposals from the standpoint of their 
impact on statewide or areawide development plans and programs. 

The Chairman'. Are these clearinghouses established under the 
Office of Management and Budget ? 

CLEARINGHOUSES DESIGNATED BY GOVERNORS 

Mr. Ink. No; these clearinghouses are established cut in the States 
and they are designated by the Governors. 

The Chairman. By whom? 

Mr. Ink. By the Governor. - 
The Chairman. By the Governor ? 

Mr. Ink. And except for the metropolitan clearinghouses which 
were designated by OMB — and this, Mr. Chairman, took place largely 
before the Intergovernmental Act was passed under prior legislation. 
So that work was virtually completed in OMB’s designation of metro- 
politan clearinghouses. But the States are still proceeding with desig- 
nation of clearinghouses in nonmetropolitan clearinghouses. 

So first, as I say ? some of the clearinghouses, many of them, are re- 
gional planning agencies and they, therefore, review these proposals 
from a regional standpoint. Second, as clearinghouses, these agencies 
also try to identify specific agencies or local jurisdictions whose plans 
and programs mightbe affected by a proposed project and bring them 
in as participants in the review process. 

The main thing to note is that A-95 does not tell the Governors that 
they must establish or designate -State or regional clearinghouses. 
Rather, it. says, if you as Governor wish to set up these review agencies, 
then the Federal Government obligates itself to seeing that you have 
the opportunity to review project proposals and to coordinate them 
with other State regional and local plans and programs. The possibil- 
ities inherent in this opportunity have been widely recognized by the 
Governors. State clearinghouses have been designated in every State, 
and Governors have designated regional, nonmetropolitan clearing- 
houses, 160 to date, in 27 States. There are 208 metropolitan clearing- 
houses. We estimate that about 85 percent of the National population 
reside in the 1,600 plus counties covered by the metropolitan and re- 
gional clearinghouses. The number of counties covered continues to 
grow as Governors designate new regional clearinghouses. 

Well over a thousand of these counties are nonmetropolitan m na- 
ture. This includes a number of rural counties adjacent to metropoli- 
tan areas which have joined the metropolitan clearinghouse organiza- 
tion in part for the technical assistance provided through the A-9o 
review. Frequently, the clearinghouse is the only ‘ nearby source or 
technical expertise and knowledgeability about Federal assistance pro- 
grams and their requirements. 

OVERLAPPING AREAS OP JURISDICTION 

The other part of A-95 to which I should like to refer was developed 
in response to- a complaint mode initially by th^ Governors’ conference, 
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which had noted the proliferation of overlapping multi jurisdictional 
areas being established under various Federal programs. Under PIUD 
planning programs, EDA economic development district programs, 
OEO/CAP programs, HEW comprehensive health planning pro- 
grams, and a host of others, planning districts were being set up quite 
independently of each other. They overlapped and enveloped each 
other. Each area would have its own planning orgamzatoin, duplicat- 
ing in part the efforts of others. 

Mr. Chairman, if there were more time, we could go into some depth 
on the complexity of the Federal planning and assistance programs, 
each of which have been developed with the very best of intentions to 
help areas in need. But over a period of time, in their totality, all these 
different ones have accumulated such a maze of complexity and red- 
tape that it has been very difficult, oftentimes, from the standpoint of 
States and the standpoint of communities, to utilize them effectively. 
Sometimes the burden of this complexity has weighed most heavily 
upon the rural and semirural areas, which frequently do not have the 
facilities that the large cities do to send someone into Washington to 
chase through the Federal bureaucracy in behalf of their project. 

Governors from States with large rural areas, particularly econom- 
ically depressed areas, were especially vociferous in their complaints. 
They pointed out that these overlapping, independent agencies, each 
with its own requirements, took a serious toll in local matching funds, 
manpower, and leadership. 

The Chairman. Is there any way your Office can direct the coordina- 
tion of these agencies ? 

Mr. Ink. There are some steps that we can take. I would like to ask 
Mr. Brussat not to take the time to discuss these, but if you could just 
turn down the overlays. 

Mr. Chairman, this will indicate on that map a series of different 
kinds of programmatic districts which one finds as one moves across 
the country. 

Mr. Brussat. I will just read the titles as I go down the list. 

The Chairman*. All right. 

Mr, Brussat. These are river basin commissions and planning re- 
gions. Overlayed on that is air quality control regions. 

Then we have the community action agencies funded by OEO. Over 
that are law enforcement planning regions. 

This is a map of the cooperative area manpower planning regions. 
You can see that the maze gets thicker. 

Then there are the areawide comprehensive health planning 
agencies. 

The resource conservation and development project areas under the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Metropolitan planning agencies funded out of the HUD 701 pro- 
gram. 

Local development districts in Appalachia. 

Economic development districts under the EDA program in Com- 
merce. 

These are the State -designated districts which Mr. Ink will touch 
on, designated by the Governors of the State- 

And finally, we have the metropolitan regional clearinghouse set 
up under A-95. 
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The Chairman. That looks very complicated. Is there any way in 
the world to coordinate all of these overlapping planning authorities . 



WAYS to CORRECT OVERLApriXG 



Mr. Ink. Mr. Chairman, there are several ways we think this can be 
done, at least to a large extent. One which I will touch on just very 
briefly — it is not in my testimony. We have with respect to those de- 
partments that are concerned primarily with social-type pi ogi siins - 
OEO. HUD, HEW, Labor, Small Business, and some others. Federal 
field establishments now sot up with common regional boundaries 
throughout the Nation, and the regional offices where the planning is 
done are tied together in one place in each region. One of the purposes 
of this arrangement is to enable the Federal people who are con- 
cerned with field operations in a common geographical area to begin 
to think and work with State and local units of government in terms 
of common planning activities. . ... 

Second, A-95, and here I am returning to my testimony, attempts 
to meet this problem in several ways. It encourages Governors to estab- 
lish systems of substaie planning and development districts 

(2) It requires Federal agencies to conform to those district boun- 
daries unless there is clear justification for not doing so; and 

(3) It requires a checkpoint system in agency procedures that would 
require the planning agency being assisted to identify agencies carry- 
ing on related planning in the area and demonstrate its efforts to coor- 



dinate with them. „ „ , 

This has proved to be relatively successful with areas designated 
subsequent to issuance of the requirement. Although there have .leen 
problems in implementing this requirement, we think there is enough 
success here to indicate that this is workable with respect to the new 
programs coming along. But, as I point out in my testimony, thus far, 
its retroactive application has been almost nonexistent. In other words, 
at this stage, we have not had significant impact on unraveling those 
that have accumulated over a period of years in a complex fashion. 
This is in part because our primary effort on A-95 the first year 

last year was on setting the clearinghouse network underway, which 

we did However, we are now laying plans for a systematic reexamina- 
tion of these federally designated areas with as full a realmement as 
can lie praoticablv achieved. This is an important point. As a practical 
matter this realinement will be most difficult except in States that 
have established their own sub-State districts and m which the Gov- 
ernor rigorously works to make them viable. 

-Vbout two-thirds of the States have such sub-State systems. And, 
Mr. Chairman, quite a number of the Governors and states have 
moved last year. Arkansas, I think, has done very well. Some of these 
sub-State svstems are as yet little move than lines on a map. Others 
have viable comprehensive planning agencies or councils of local 
governments in all districts and the State utilizes them in its own 
planning and administration. Arkansas, Texas, Mississippi, Vermont, 
Geormn and Oregon are examples, of States falling m this category. 
I should’ note that the metropolitan and regional clearinghouses form 
the organizational base for the districts in these States. 
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"We are hopeful that over the next year we will he able to report a 
realinement in an increasing number of States, depending again xti 
large part upon the pace at which the States move. 

ROUS OF FEDERAL REGIONAL COUNCILS 

Beyond the immediate oversight of A-95 provided by OMB, I 
should note that the Federal Regional Councils are playing ail in- 
creasingly active role in its implementation. Here, we are talking, 
Mr. Chairman, about key field representatives of Federal agencies 
that are located out in each of the 10 regions. These Councils will 
play the key role in effecting the realinements of federally designated 
planning regions with sub-State planning districts. At the present 
time, OMB and the Councils are systematically examining the con- 
sistency of Federal administrative subregions with any State estab- 
lished planning and development districts. . 

That is still another dimension to the complexity of this picture, 
because even though one may have, as we have now in a number of 
instances, drawn the Federal pattern together in the social agencies, 
we still have to look at the feasibility ox this in the natural resource 
area. In all cases, we have to look at the feasibility with respect to the 
subregional organization. In particular, even though we may con- 
clude that it is not .v/pull everything together on the same 

basis, we are terribly anxious that the Federal agencies who are set- 
ting up a subregional organization in a given area be consistent 
witfiin a State, with the districts as they have been worked out at the 
State level within that State. 

The Federal Regional Councils are addressing other aspects o± 
rural development as Council projects, the most notable being the 
development of coordinative approaches to the problems of migrant 
labor. There are other, more specific projects such as the Denver Re- 
gional Council’s work with Governor Kneip of South Dakota in de- 
veloping a statewide rural development strategy. Similarly, in the 10 
county Southern Oklahoma Development Association area, the Dallas 
Regional Council is testing the feasibility of developing a systematic 
application of Federal technical assistance resources in helping a 
rural area formulate a comprehensive planning process and economic 
development strategy. 

Mr. Brussat has worked with that group. 

I did not mention in my testimony that the Chicago Regional Coun- 
cil, a little over a y ear ago, looked at a number of smaller communities, 
semi rural communities, in Ohio and concluded that the Federal ma- 
chinery, Mr. Chairman, was still much more effectively designed to 
deal with metropolitan areas than it was with semirural and rural 
areas. One of the conclusions that they came to was that the States 
should take a particular interest in these areas, because it was not prac- 
tical to scatter people from these Federal agencies all around the coun- 
ties in all the small communities. But the State agencies frequently do 
have people in the smaller communities. _ 

Having discussed these ongoing actions that are being taken to ef- 
fect some degree of improvement in the rural economy, I would like 
to turn to areas of activity that I think can make much more substan- 
tial inroads into the problems to which S. 10 is addressed. 
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I agree, Mr. Chairman, with your earlier statement and that of 
Senator* Percy’s, that it is a basic error to think of rural and urban 
development as though they were polar opposites. This is no longer 
1910, when Federick Jackson Turner observed that the “last frontier 
had been recached, and more Americans were living in “cities'’ than in 
the country. We are one nation, and the interdependence between ur- 
ban and rural economies is clear and apparent. Yet our Federal pro- 
grams are so frequently designed as though these were two different 
worlds rather than closely related aspects of a single society. Urban 
and rural— I could not even characterize those terms as two sides ot 
a single coin. They are simply references to ends of a continuum. 

RURAL TO URBAN ECONOMY 

However, this much is true : As our society has moved from a rural 
to an urban economy, the disparity of economic benefits between points 
on that continuum has broadened. Economic activity tends to concen- 
trate at the urban end. This is not an unmixed blessing. It draws both 
those who have failed in declining rural economies and the rural 
youth in search of a future. But if the central urban ceres are the hub 
of the Nation’s economic activity, they are not necessarily the resi- 
dence of the wealth they create. So we have the depressed rural area. 
These, then, might he regarded as the two sides of the same coin. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a very strong personal interest in these Prob- 
lems. I worked in city hall, was a city manager, I was Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Department of Housing and Urban Development, where 
our efforts were concentrated on urban problems. We spent a great 
deal of attention dealing with the ghetto problems of the large cities. 
But at the same time, I. grew up on a f arm in Iowa. Like a good many 
other youngsters, I walked barefoot to a one-room country school. 

I returned to that farm 2 weeks ago for the first time in over 30 
years. At the end of the thirties, through a combination of droughts, 
dust storms, depressions, and whatnot, my father had to leave the farm 
and, like so many people of those days, moved to the city. I visited and 
revisited that farm. But today this beautiful country area, some 15 
or 20 miles south of Des Moines, I have found has since then become 
occupied by a succession of people working in Des Moines who have 
used it as a bedroom, in effect. The orchard on the slope is now littered 
with abandoned automobiles. Instead of beautiful countryside, it is a 
burgeoning dump. The economic vitality of that kind of a change 
was striking to me when I returned after a, good many years. 

URBAN AND RURAL PROBLEMS SAME 

But my main point is, as several of you said in the beginning of 
this hearing, one of the most serious mistakes we have made over the 
years is to regard urban problems and rural problems as separate and 
distinct, as though there were an artificial barrier between the two. 
One contributes to the other and feeds upon the other. 

A third point, in answer to your earlier question, Mr. Chairman, 
about steps we could take to better coordinate, we believe that the 
President’s proposals for reorganization of the executive branch — 
particularly the proposal for a Department of Community Develop- 
ment — can greatly simplify the basic problems of coordinating deliv- 
ery of Federal assistance to rural areas arjfi small communities. 
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It will do this in several constructive ways. First of all, it does 
away with the false distinction I mentioned between rural and urban 
and recognizes the continuum I alluded to before and the very real 
community of development problems among rural and urban . areas. 
In carving out program jurisdiction, we have been designating as 
rural communities those under various population sizes and assigning 
them to the Department of Agriculture with HUD getting those over 
those population cutoffs since they are considered urban. 

Just to illustrate how artificial this is, when Senator Anderson 
chaired the Cabinet Committee for Rebuilding Alaska after the 
earthquake, President Johnson appointed me executive director of 
that effort. I found in dealing with those small communities in 
Alaska that there was no rational way in which we could divide areas 
that were dealt with some small communities to be dealt W1 tb,^by the 
housing programs in Agriculture and others dealt with in the xiHFA. 
In one instance, we designated one community with one and another 
community with another, because the distinctions were just too 
artificial 

Large or small, towns and cities need water and sewer facilities, 
streets and roads, libraries and neighborhood centers, and decent 
housing. Under the Department of Community Development pro- 
posal, ^federal assistance to these necessities would not be scattered 
among several departments — each with its own view of the Nation’s 
needs out would be concentrated in one agency which has as its mission 
service to community needs, no matter the size of the community. 

The realinement of closely related functions in these pur pose -ori- 
ented departments would by itself facilitate a more cwrdmated 
livery of Federal program resources to rural areas. TVhen this pro- 
posed improvement is coupled with the administration s actions to 
decentralize program authority to the chief administrative officers ox 
Federal departments in the 10 standard Federal regions^ the effective 
program delivery capabilities of the executive branch, in our judg- 
ment, will be even further strengthened. Again, L I would stress, Mr. 
Chairman, our very strong view that we in Washington simply do not 
know enough about the individual communities to be making oper- 
ational decisions. We can make policy decisions that affect the Na- 
tion as a whole, but the operational decisions with respect to indi ; 
vidual projects, in our judgment, simply have to be made by Federal 
people working with State and local people out in the areas away from 
Washington. 



regional councils being formed 

It is the administration viewpoint that the Federal regional offi- 
cials are much more tuned in to local problems than Washington is 
and can work much more effectively with State and loca. officials. The 
President’s target for getting the Federal regional councils estab- 
lished was September 1970. The target was not, and the councils are 
now in the process of shakmg down. However, the promise of the 
Federal regional councils for more coordinated and focused atten- 
tion to the peculiar development needs of each region, we believe, 
will be more fully realized when those councils truly represent the 
fullest practical array of Federal domestic program resources. 
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Mr. Chairman, on page 17, I mention the grantsmanship problem 
and the fact that the revenue-sharing proposals eliminate that prob- 
lem. I mention it here because in the grantsmanship area ; the rural 
and semirural areas are operating at a great disadvantage in compar- 
ison to the metropolitan areas which do have the resources, as I say, to 
send people down to Washington and follow the course of tnese 
actions. 

Now, on page 18,1 want to address myself to one aspect of the rural 
revenue-sharing proposal which I think is of particular interest to 
the sub j ect here this morning. 

This provision would have each State establish a statewide system 
of multicounty planning districts, including metropolitan areas. The 
district organizations would be composed of local elected officials. 
Each district would appoint one representative to an advisory body to 
the Governor, which would assist him in preparing a statewide de- 
velopment plan outlining spending intentions in the various areas, 

urban and rural alike. . . ,, 

District and local development plans would be inputs into tne 
State development plan which is a requirement for the rural develop- 
ment revenue-sharing allocation, even though the plan is not subject 
to Federal approval. Such an approach would link urban and rural 
development interests within the framework of a balanced develop- 
ment strategy and would substantially strengthen the coordination of 
planning and development activities sought under Circular No. A.-95. 

We would expect, Mr. Chairman, where that machinery has already 
been set up under A-95, that that would simply be drawn upon and 
used by the States. 

In summary, then, I believe that in terms of what coordination ac- 
tivities are presen tly going on : in terms of Domestic Council delibera- 
tions on a national growth strategy; in terms of the potentials 
inherent in the President’s proposals for reorganization of the exec- 
utive branch and in liis revenue-sharing package ; and in the etrorts 1 
alluded to to streamline the Federal grant-in-aid system, including 
decentralization. We believe there is a broad potential for a coordi- 
nated and comprehensive attack on the problems besetting rural areas, 
and we think it is useful to the committee in its consideration of further 
steps that might be taken. . 

These are hot complete answers to the problems of rural develop- 
ment. Not by any means. But they are not fragmentary answers. We 
believe they are unifying. They do not address the problems of rural 
areas as those rural areas were something apart like those of a 
foreign nation, but as problems that are integral to the whole question 
of our national growth and economic and social survival. 

I hope that the committee will give consideration to these perspec- 
tives in evaluating proposals such as S. 10 and in the eourse of con- 
sidering various parts of the President’s legislative program. 

Mr. Ixtk. Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Brussat or I can answer questions, 
we will be glad to. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. I only have two or three. 
This is, as previously stated, an orientation hearing. I am sure that 
before our entire hearings are concluded, the committee will want you 
to come back and help us to appraise and evaluate the suggestions and 
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information developed during their course. But at lhe ^ l [^’ T ^ lld 
like, to know — and I assume you speak for the administration— 
whether the administration agrees that there should be a national 
poliev with respect, to this very acute problem of revjtalmm_, the nua 

SC ?^ do. We regard this as a very important pvob- 

lom. 

atom: c.cvkun'ment effort deeded to bxcociuok ixnrsrmv to i.oi:atf. 

TX KURA L AREAS 

The Chairman. Do you agree that it is a very serious problem and 
one that needs a more concerted Government effort? 

Mr. Ink. Yes, sir. „ . j . ^ 

The Chairman. Now, let me ask if you recognize, as we do in this 

bill, that in the future, it will be advisable and m our overall national 
interest, to try 10 develop a more equitable pattern of population and 
industrial growth, as our population increases and our economy ex- 
pands so that we may deal effectively with distress at both ends of the 
population spectrum. Simply put, where there is overcrowding, where 
there is an overconcentration of people, shouldn’t the Federal Govern- 
ment try to bring about some relief by undertaking a policy to encour- 
age industry, as it expands, to locate in more sparsely settled sections 
o? the country thereby bringing about a better stabilization of .popula- 
tion growth away from our already overcrowded compacted cities. 
Shouldn’t we provide opportunities out in rural areas where these 
people are now coming from— provide them with opportunities for 
a livelihood and for pleasant living so they can continue to live there . 

What I am getting at, is if we do not do something now to prevent 
the continued flow or migration of people from rural areas into the 
metropolitan centers, are we not going to have much worse conditions 

than we have today ? . J J T , 

Mr, Ink. Mr. Chairman, in one of the paragraphs that I do not be- 
lieve I got to in my testimony that is submitted for the record, 1 
pointed out that the Congress has in fact directed the President 
through the assistance of the Domestic Council, of course, to develop 
a national urban growth strategy. We look upon this as a balanced 
growth strategy, one which, as you indicate, does recognize problems 

and the needs at both ends of the urban-rural scale. 

Now, this policy statement is being developed through the Domestic 
Council, f believe the report is due to the Congress in 1972 and will 
reflect the thinking of the Domestic Council, which includes the de- 
partment- heads, as you know, on how to meet the problems that you 
have outlined, which we agree with. 



OBJECTIVES OF S. 10 SOLUTION TO MANY PROBLEMS 

The Chairman. Well, are you in agreement with the general objec- 
tives of this bill? Are they not vital to the solution of this problem? 

Mr. Ink. Yes, sir. . 

The problems that you outlined m the beginning are very serious, 
critical problems, and we agree that this has to be attacked on a 
balanced basis, one which looks at the rural, semirural, and urban 
areas. 
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The Chairman. I am going to suspend my questions for a few min- 
utes in order to attend a brief conference. 

Senator, will you preside and proceed with your questions? 
Senator Allen (presiding). I have no further questions, Mr. Ink. 
Thank you very much for this most informative presentation. We ap- 
preciate it. 

Se* • my Chiles? 

Senator Chills. I have no questions. 

(The following material, consisting of Mr. Ink’s prepared state- 
ment, OMB Circular No. A-95, and questions submitted to the Office 
of Management and Budget by the committee (and the responses 
therefrom), was subsequently received for the record :) 

Statement of Dwight A. Ink, Assistant Director, Office of Management 

and Budget 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee : It is a privilege to appear be- 
fore the Committee to discuss the efforts of this Administration to address some 
of the problems of rural development set forth in S. 10. The accelerating inten- 
sity of many of these problems makes their successful resolution imperative. I 
am hopeful that some of the efforts being made or action proposed by the Admin- 
istration will contribute to that resolution. 

I understand that the Committee is particularly interested in activities of the 
Office of Management and Budget in coordinating existing Federal programs of 
benefit to rural areas and communities. We were presented with a number of 
questions on these matters and were told of the Committee’s special interest 
in OMB Circular No. A-95. What I would like to do is address these questions 
and A-95 fairly briefly in my testimony but Supply the Committee with more 
detailed response as an appendix to the testimony. Beyond that, however, I 
should like to mention the impact that the President’s proposals for reorganiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch and for revenue sharing can have on the rural 
development problems to which S. 10 addresses itself. These proposals, if 
enacted, can have, I believe, a very profound and salutary impact on the resolu- 
tion of these problems. 

My testimony will^ be confined largely to the managerial and coordinative 
aspects of the Administration approach to rural development. Policy on these 
matters is, as you know, developed in the Domestic Council and the program- 
matic aspects by the Departments. Therefore, on such questions I defer to Coun- 
cil members, especially to Secretary Hardin. 

Turning first to activities presently underway that deal with coordination of 
Federal programs in rural areas, let me say that 1 feel the role of OMB in this 
area is not so much to be the coordinator but to create the conditions under 
which coordination can or will take place. OMB Circular No. A-95 provides 
a good example of this distinct*' : 

A-95 is intended to impleme.' ume of the broad mandates of Title IV of the 
Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 196S. Title IV sets forth policies for the 
coordination of Federal development assistance programs in an intergovern- 
mental framework. A-95 has several parts, two of which I think wonld be of 
special interest to the Committee. The first is based on a key policy statement 
in section 401 (c) of the Act : 

“To the maximum extent possible, consistent with national objectives, all 
Federal aid for development purposes shall be consistent with and further 
the objectives of State, regional, and local comprehensive planning.” 

This part of A~95 promotes the establishment of a network of State, metro- 
politan, and regional or nonmetropolitan “planning and development clearing- 
houses.” State and regional clearinghouses are designated by Governors of the 
States ; and metropolitan clearinghouses by OMB ir. consultation with Governors 
and local elected officials. What the clearinghouses do, in essence, is to review 
applications for Federal assistance under a wide variety of programs, most of 
which are of the public facilities type. Since most of the clearinghouses are com- 
prehensive planning agencies they review these proposals from the standpoint 
of their impact on statewide or areawide development plans and programs. 
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However, as 3£ bfffiteTb^a £££* 

project' ftlnd bring them in as P a rUeipanfj3m the r ^%?7he governors that they 
The main thing to note is that A _9o ^ floes learing u 0 use S . Rather, it says, 
must establish or designate State « « " agencies, the', the Federal Gov- 

if you as Governor wish to set up .these rev s opportunity to review project 
ernment obligates itself to seeing that Regional and local plans and 

liroposals and to coordinate tb 1 opportunity have been recognized by 

programs. The possibilities inherent i ■ I designated ; n every State, and 

the Governors. State clearinghouses have .been clearin gliouses, 160 to 

Governors have designated clearinghouses. We estimate that 

date, in 27 States. There 208 metropolitan cieai^ ^ ^ 1600 plus COU nties 
about 85 percent of the ^Nations xjopuja . , ges The number of counties 

covered by the metropolitan and ’^°“ a d 5L iwnata new regional clearinghouses, 
covered continues to grow as Gover^ This includes a 

Well over a Thousand of ‘ „ lltan areas which have joined the 

number of rural counties adjaee \ t ^ or technical assistance 

metropolitan clearinghouse “Xf 'clearinghouse is the only 

»« U.-.WM1W “°“ Fe<,e 

..... ^aggas. 

to a complaint by the Governors Conference 1 £ under vari0 us Federal 

of overlapping mtlUijunsHctional areas bei mg esc development district 
programs. Coder HUD planning pro„ia , A health planning programs, 
programs. OEO/CAP programs, HEW « ^ inde pendently of 

and a host of others, planni ng ihs . each^ other. Each area would have 
each other. They overlapped and enveloped A e eaort3 of others, 

its own planning organization, duplicating i p 1)ar ticularly economically de- 
Governors from States with la ‘'Serural ■_ complaints. They pointed out 

pressed areas, were especially v ° c ' £ f ero ^ “LH* ' , each with its own requirements, 
that these overlapping, indei^ndCTt agenc e., ach leadership, 

took a serious toll in local matching fmd«, manpower, ways : 

Circular No. A-05 attempts to mee t this Problem substa te planning 

(1) It encourages Governors to establisn systems 

agencies to conform to those district boundaries 

unless there is clear justMM^on for not ^ procedures that would 

(3) It requires a checkpoint system i . ^ agencies carrying on 

feS plLfflfthe” andtononstrate its efforts to coordinate with 

This° has proved to have some practically 

issuance of the requirement. ‘ a ™ effort on A-05 was on getting 

nonexistent. This is in part „,„ r we are now laying plans for a 

the clearinghouse network ® n *®™®^eterally designated areas with as full a 
systematic reexamination of thes . d y As a practical matter t is will be 
realignment as can be practicably aa ^ e Jw; hlished P t heir own sub-sta o districts 

most difficult except m State ®.^ a£ ^ y e a ®rks to make them viable. About two- 
and in which the Governor rigorously works to m ^ q£ these are uttle mor e 

thirds of the States have smch viable 7 comprehensive planning agencies or 

than lines on a map. Others a its own planning and admimstra- 

councils of local governments in all distnc ia and Oregon are example? 

tion. Arkansas, Texas, - J. u^Ulie metropolitan and regional 

of States falling in tins category. ^ f the districts in these States, 

clearinghouses form the to report a realign- 

We are hopeful that over the J Revond the immediate oversight of 

ment in an increasing number of Councils are 
A-95 provided by OMB, I should note n “ emention . The Councils will play the 
playing an increasingly active role in its imp designated planning regions 

key role in effecting the fp^ruLTo^and the Councils are 

^ssxssasfsrjsisw « »^gsssst m * m °™ 

with anv State established planning and development distncts. 
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The Federal Regional Councils are addressing other aspects of rural de- 
velopment as Council projects, the most notable being the development of co- 
oi-dinative approaches to the problems of migrant labor. There are other, more 
specific projects such as the Denver Regional Council’s work with Governor 
Kneip of South Dakota in developing a Statewide rural development strategy. 
Similarly, in the 10 county Southern Oklahoma Development Association area, 
the Dallas Regional Council is testing the feasibility of developing a systematic 
application of Federal technical assistance resources in helping a rural area 
formulate a comprehensive planning process and economic development strategy. 

Having discussed these ongoing actions that are being taken to effect some 
degree of improvement in the rural economy, X would like to turn to areas of 
activity that I think can make much more substantial inroads into the problems 
to which S. 10 is addressed. 

But, if I may, I’d first like to present a point of view that may give more 
meaning to the concrete proposals about which I mean to speak. 

I think it is basic error to think of rural and urban development as though 
they were polar opposites. This is no longer 1910, when Frederick Jackson 
Turner observed that the “last frontier’’ had been reached, and more Americans 
were living in “cities” than in the country. We are one Nation, and the inter- 
dependence between urban and rural economies is clear and apparent. Yet our 
Federal programs are so frequently designed as though these were two dif- 
ferent worlds rather than closely related aspects of a single society. Urban 
and rural — X could not even characterize those terms as two sides of a single 
coin. They are simply references to ends of a continuum. 

However, this much is true : as our society has moved from a rural to an 
urban economy, the disparity of economic benefits between points on that con- 
tinnm lias broadened. Economic activity tends to concentrate at the urban end. 
This is not an unmixed blessing. It draws both those who have failed in de- 
clining rural economies and the rural youth in search of a future. But if the 
central urban cores are the hub of the Nation’s economic activity, they are not 
necessarily the residence of the wealth they create. So we have the depressed 
central city and the depressed rural area. These , then, are the two sides of the 
same coin. 

What I mean to say is that actions to restore rural economies cannot be de- 
veloped in isolation. Our approach must be one that is based on an analysis 
of national growth and development and is part of a national growth strategy. 

The Congress, in title VII of the 1970 urban development legislation directed 
the President with the assistance of the Domestic Council to develop a national 
urban growth strategy. Do not be deceived by the term “urban growth”. It is a 
real recognition of those two sides of the coin. At the same time, Title VIII 
makes the point that such actions must be a part of a total strategy that seeks 
to reduce the economic inequities flowing from uncontrolled growth in the 
so-called “megalopolises”. These inequities work equal hardships cn central 
cities and rural areas. 

Even before Title VII and its directives to develop ar,. urban growth policy, 
the Domestic Council had been addressing these problems. They are not simple 
ones. 

However, I think that we have developed some approaches that are going 
to help in very substantial measure, although they are by no means a com- 
plete answer. Nevertheless, I believe they not only will assist in relieving 
some of the pressure on rural and urban economies, but will simplify the 
efforts of the Domestic Council in developing recommendations for the Presi- 
dent on the urban growth policy mandated by Title VII. 

First of all, the President’s proposals for reorganization of the Executive 
Branch — particularly the proposal for a Department of Community Develop- 
ment — can, I believe, greatly simplify the basic problems of coordinating de- 
livery of Federal assistance to rural areas and small communities. 

It will do this in several constructive ways. First of all, it does away with 
the false distinction between rural and urban and recognizes the continuum 
I alluded to before and the very real community of development problems among 
rural and urban areas. In carving out program jurisdiction, we have been 
designating as rural communities those under various population sizes and 
assigning them to the Department of Agriculture with HUD getting those over 
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those population cutoffs since they are considered urban. But large or small, 
towns and cities need water and sewer facilities, streets and roads, libraries 
and neighborhood centers, and decent housing. Under the Department of Com- 
munity Development proposal, Federal assistance to these necessities would not 
be scattered among several departments — each with its own view of the 
Nation’s needs but would be concentrated in one agency which has as its mis- 
sion service to community needs, no matter the size of the community. 

The realignment of closely related functions in four purpose oriented depart- 
ments would by itself facilitate a more coordinated delivery of Federal program 
resources to rural areas. When this improvement is coupled with the Adminis- 
tration’s actions to decentralize program authority to the Chief Administrative 
O dicers of Federal departments in the ten standard Federal regions, the effec- 
tive program delivery capabilities of the Executive Branch will be even further 
strengthened. It is the Administration viewpoint that Federal regionaL officials 
are much more tuned in to local problems than Washington is and can work much 
more effectively with State and local officials. The President's target for getting 
the Federal Regional Councils established was September of 1970. The target 
was met, but the Councils are still in the process of shaking down. However, 
the promise of the Federal Regional Councils for more coordinated and focussed 
attention to the peculiar development needs of each region we believe will be 
more fully realized when those Councils truly represent the fullest practical 
array of Federal domestic program resources. 

To complete this picture, I turn to the contributions that can be made to an 
effective attack on the problems of rural-urban imbalance and rural development 
through the President's revenue sharing proposals. 

The President's proposals, especially for rural development revenue sharing, 
and S. 10 share a common objective to increase efforts by Federal, State and 
local governments, and private individuals as well, to provide the economic base 
that is the vital prerequisite for vigorous self-sustaining growth. I intend only to 
provide a general picture of the implications on revenue sharing for nival 
development. I understand that Departmental officials went into considerable 
detal on revenue sharing in testimony before Senator Humphrey’s Subcommit- 
tee on Rural Development last week. So I shall only touch upon it here. 

The principle behind President Nixon’s pi*ogram to revitalize the American 
sj^stem of Government is that, givcu sufficient resources, our States and localities 
can be more directly responsive to the needs of the people than can the Federal 
Government. The cornerstone of this program is the President's proposal for 
giving broader and less conditional forms of financial assistance to State and 
local governments. 

Under this new program, funds will be distributed to States for use in rural 
areas. The level of funding proposed for the first year is $1.1 billion, which is 
$179 million more than ciirrent year levels for programs folded into the package. 
Tlie development projects appropriate for each comm unity will be determined 
by State and local governments according to the i‘ "ds of local areas and com- 
numi irs. Through this combination of special rev ue sharing, local initiative, 
and l<r*al decision-making, rural areas can strengthen their economic enterprise, 
increase economic opportunity for their residents, and improve their cnni- 
niimities. To determine the real effect of Rural Community Special Revenue 
Sharing, one must look at the entire package of Revenue Sharing Plans pro- 
posed by the President in particular, I would note that the President's Urban 
Coinmnny Development Revenue Sharing proposal provides mechanises whereby 
towns and smaller cities in rural America may also share in these revenues. We 
are proposing earmarking $100 million for smaller communities. 

The whole x*e venue sharing package will put more resources into rural areas. 
This is not only because more funds would be made available for rural areas, but 
because of the formula approach which neither requires nor puts a premium on 
“grantsmanship.” As President Nixon noted in his message on Community De- 
velopment Revenue Sharing, under the existing categorical system, local officials — 
“must learn to Play a terrible game called “grantsmanship" in which the 
winners are those who understand the rules a_nd intricacies of the Federal 
bureaucracy rather than those who understand the problem that, needs to 
be solved. Many local governments now feel they must hire experts who have 
specialized in grantsmanship to carry on their dealings with Washington.” 
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Small towns and rural areas have been at a disadvantage in playing this e ame. 

There are no prizes for grantsmanship under revenue sharing. . f , 

While the President’s rural revenue sharing plan recognizes, through rormuLa 
distribution of revenues, tie existing demands for services of people nowresxdmg 
in rural America, it also lays heavy stress on helping States in areas that show 
characteristics of low income and/or high rates of population loss. 

In essence, then, the rural development revenue sharing reprosen s a P 
ful weapon by which States and their rural communities can 

problems as they actually manifest themselves locally and with techniques and 
approaches that are workable locally. . . . . ___ 

However, the rural development revenue sharing proposal p^ on rSai 

provision that will assist in mounting a cogent and ccordmatedattackonrural 
development problems on a Statewide basis, area by area. It reflects tbe kmd of 
coordination of development that we have been trying to achieve mder OMB Cir- 
cular No. A-95 which I discussed earlier vail strengthen the States movement 
to develop systems of sub-State planning districts which is already well unde 

""This provision would have each State establish a Statewide system of ^lti- 
countv planning districts, including metropolitan areas. The uistnct 
tions would be composed of local elected officials. Each district would PP 
representative to an advisory body to the Governor 

paring a Statewide development plan outlining spending intentions m the various 

“S? aud^oc™ development plans would he inputs into the State develop- 
ment plan which is a requirement for the rural development 
allocation, even though the plan is not subject to hederal apt— c . 

moroach would link urban and rural development interests within the framework 
of a balanced development strategy and would substantially strengthen the c - 
ordination of planning and development activities sough t under Circular i j " ^ 
In summary, then, I believe that in terms of what co°roiiiatioii aetiv^ies 
flv o-oiti" on in terms of Domestic Council deliberations ‘ ‘ c 

growth strategy, and in terms of the potentials inherent in the Pres '^"Coack- 
posals for reorganization of the Executive Branch and his re\enue-shd »> P 
age, we have a broad potential for a coordinated and comprehensive attack on 

th a£s°“a?e MfSrlSs to the problems of 1 *?£££?££ 

thing apart like those of a foreign nation, but as problems thatan Arrival * 
the whole question of our National growth and economical and social survival. 

I hone that the Committee will give consideration to these perspectives in eval- 
uating^proposals 6 such as S. 10 and in the course of considering various parts of 
the President’s legislative program. 



EXHIBIT 1 

Executive Office of the President, 

Office of Management and Budget, 

Washington, D.C., February 9 , 1971. 

Subject : Evaluation, review, and coordination of Federal and federally assisted 
programs and projects 

TO THE HEADS OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS AND ESTABLISHMENTS 

1. Purpose. This Circular furnishes guidance to Federal agencies for added 
cooneration with State and local governments in the evaluation, review, and 
ordination of Federal assistance programs and projects. The Circular promu ga es 

regulations (Attachment A) which provide, in part, for : 

L Encouraging the establishment of a project notification and review system 
to facilitate coordinated planning on an intergovernmental basis for certain 
Federal assistance programs In furtherance of section 204 i of the .Derr nnstration 
Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 198b and title IV of tbe Inter- 
governmental Cooperation Act of 1968 (Attachment B) . 
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U. Coordination of direct Federal development programs and Projects with 
State, regional, and local planning and programs pursuant to Title IV ci the 

Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 1968. . . ... _ 

c. Securing tht comments and views of State and loefu agencies which are 
authorized to develop and enforce environmental standards on certain Bedcral 
or federally assisted projects affecting the environment iiupsuant to section 
102(2) (CD of the National Environmental Policy Act of 196^ (Attachment C) 
and regulations of the Council on Environmental Quality. 

This Circular supersedes Circular No. A-95, dated July 2^, 1969. as amended by 
Transmittal Memorandum No. 1, dated December 27, 1969. It Twll 'ccome effective 
April 1, 1971. 

2. Basis. This Circular has been prepared pursuant to : ^ 

a. Section 101 (a) of the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act £>-«. 1968 which 

provides, in part, that „ ... . _ 

“The President shall . . . establish rules and regulations governing the 
formulation, evaluation, and review of Federal programs and projects hav- 
ing a significant impact on area and community development . . •’ 
and tl i President's Memorandum of November 8, 1968, to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. (“Federal Register,’' Yol. 33, No. 221, November lo, 1968) 

which f^ov ^virtue of the authority vested in me by section SOI of title 3 of the 
United States Code and section 401(a) of the Intergovernmental Coopera- 
tion Act of 1968 (Public Raw 90-577), I hereby delegate to you the 
authority vested in the President to establish the rules and regulations 
provided for in that section governing the formulation, evaluation, and 
review of Federal programs and projects having a significant impact 011 
area and community development, including programs providing Fedeial 
assistance to the States and localities, to the end that they shall most 
effectively serve these basic objectives. , . , 

“In addition, I expect the Bureau of the Budget to generally coordinate 
the actions of the departments and agencies in exercising the new authoriza- 
tions nrovided by the Intergovernment Coopertiou Act, with t:ie objec- 
tive^of ^onsistent and uniform action by the Federal Government ’’ 
b. Title IY, section 403, of the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 1968 

which ^Bureau of the Budget, or such other agency as may be designated 
by the President, shall prescribe such rules and regulations as are deemed 

ment A «The Bur^u^fto^Biidge^or such other agency as may be designated 
bv the President, shall prescribe such rules and regulations as are deemed 
appropriate for the effective administration of this section,” and 
d Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1970 and Executive Order No. 11541 of July 
1 1970 which vest all functions of the Bureau of the Budget or the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget in the Director of the Office of Management and 

B 3 dS Corera) 7 e. The regulations promulgated by this Circular (Attachment A) 

Wi n h TJnd4 PP Part bl l ty an projects (or significant changes thereto) for which 
Fedeial as r siftence is being sought under the programs listed m Attachment D. 

1A h'vndev Part^lJ^n’^di^e'c^^ederfU 8 development activities, including the 
* C ~ by statute or administra- 
te 6 ^r 'Part prolfdTg 6 assistance to State, local 

and regiW “rojelts and activities that are planned on a multourisdictional 

395-3031 (Government dial code 103-3031). Geobge p. shgwz, Director. 
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{Attachment A) 

Circular No. A-05 Revised 

Tj,,., nr.ATioNs Under Section 204 op the Demonstration Cities and :,£mhoi*oei- 
E f^OpvEMfwr Act op I960, Title IV of the Intergovernmental Coopera- 
tion AND SECTION 102(2) (C) OF THE NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL 

Poi icy Act of 4969 

PART i: PROJECT NOTIFICATION AND REVIEW SYSTEM 

1. Purpose 

M^fflrecttTM of Title IV of the IutergoyoiTUDcntal 
exoneration Vet of 1908 bv encouraging the establishment of a network of State* 
r^oiinl anci metropolitan planning and development clearinghouses winch will 
aW ta the coordination of Federal or federally assisted projects and programs 
with State regional, and local planning for orderly growth and development, 
b Implement the requirements of section 204 of the Demonstration Cities and 
Metropolitan Development Act of 1968 for metropolitan areas within that 

network. ; n p ar t t requirements of section 102(2) (C) of the National En- 

vironmental Policy Act of 1969, which require State and local views of the en- 
vironmental impact of Federal or federally assisted projects; 

d Encourage, by means of early contact between applicants for Fedeial as- 
sistance and Stilte and local governments and agencies, and expeditious process 
of intergovernmental coordination and review of proposed projects. 

2. Notification ... . , 

n Anv agency of State or local government or any organization or individual 

undertaking to kpplv for assistance to a project under a Federal program listed 
in Attachment D will he required to notify the planning and development clear- 
inghouse of the State (or States) and the region f there is one, or of the metro- 
politan area in which the project is to be located, of its intent to apply for assist- 
ance will be sought. The summary description will contain the following mforma- 

^°(1) Identity of the applicant agency, organization, or individual. 

(2) The geographic location of the project to he assisted. 

(3) A brief description of the proposed project by type, purpose, general size 
or scale estimated cost, beneficiaries, or other characteristics which will enable 
the clearinghouses to identify agencies of State or local government having plans, 
programs, or projects that might be affected by the proposed projects. 

(4) A brief statement of whether or not an environmental impact statement 
is required and, if so, an indication of the nature and extent of environmental 

impact antic*' oated. „ . , . , ... _ . . 

(5) The Federal program and agency under which assistance will be sought 

as indicated in the Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance (April 1970 and sub- 
sequent editions) . „ 

((*>) The estimated date by winch time the applicant expects to formally file 

an application. „ _ . . . . . , « 

Many clearinghouses have developed notification forms ar : instructions. Appli- 
cants are urged to contact their clearinghouses for such information in order to 

expedite clearinghouse review*. ^ j . .. _ , . 

b In order to assure maximum time for effective coordination and &o as not 
to delay the timely submission of the completed application to the Federal agency, 
such notifications' should be sent at the earliest feasible time. 

3 . Clearinghouse functions 

Clearinghouse functions include: 

a. Evaluating the significance of proposed Federal or federally assisted proj- 
ects to State, area wide or local plans and programs, as appropriate. 

b Receiving and disseminating project notifications to appropriate State agen- 
cies in the case of the State clearinghouse and to appropriate local governments 
and agencies in the case of regional or metropolitan clearinghouses; and provid- 
ing liaison, as may be necessary, between such agencies or bodies and the 
applicant. 



c. Assuring, pursuant to section 102(2) (C) of the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 111G9, that appropriate State, metropolitan, regional, or local 
agencies which are authorized to develop and enforce environmental standards 
are informed of and are given opportunity to review and comment on the en- 
vironmental significance of proposed projects for which Federal assistance is 

s°d Providing, pursuant to Part II of these regulations, liaison between Federal 
agencies contemplating direct Federal development projects and the State or 
area wide agencies or local governments having plans or programs that might be 
affected by the proposed project. 



//. Consultation and review . 

n. State, metropolitan, and regional clearinghouses may have a period of oO 
days after receipt of a project notification in which to inform State agencies, 
other local or regional bodies, etc., that may be afilected by the project (including 
agencies authorised to develop and enforce environmental standards) and tc > ar- 
range, as may be necessary, to consult with the applicant on the p r oposeJ project. 

b During this period and during the period in which tb.e application is 1 
completed, the clearinghouse may work with the applicant m the resolution of 

any problems raised by the proposed project. Hlo 

c Clearinghouses may have, if necessary, an additional 30 days to review the 
completed application and to transmit to the applicant any comments or recom- 
mendations the clearinghouse (or others) may have. . o1 

d. In the case of a project for which Federal assistance is sought by a special 
purpose unit of government, clearinghouses will assure that any unit of general 
lociix government, having jurisdiction over the area in which the project is to 
he located, lias opportunity to confer, ••'Oi*sult, and comment upon the xiroject 

aud the application. , .. . , . 

e. Applicants will include with the c.-.rapieted application as submitted to the 

Federal agency * 

(1) Any comments and recommendations made by or through clearing- 
houses, along with a statement that such comments have been considered 
prior to submission of the application ; or 

(2) A statement that the porcedures outlined in this section have been 
followed and that no comments or recommendations have been received. 

f. Where regional or metropolitan areas are contiguous, coordinative arrange- 
ments should be established between the clearinghouses in such areas to assure 
that protects in one area which may have an impact on the development of a 
contiguous? area are jointly studied. Any comments and recommendations made 
by or through a clearinghouse in one area on a project in a contiguous area will 
accompany the application for assistance to that project. 

5. Subject m after of comments and recommendations 

Comments and recommendations made by or through clearinghouses with 
respect to any project are for the purpose of assuring maximum consistency of 
such project with State, regional and local comprehensive plans. Ihey are also 
intended to assist the Federal agency (or State agency, in the case of projects 
for which the State under certain Federal grants has final project approval) 
administering su h a program in determining whether the project is in accord 
with applicable 5 leral law. Comments or recommendations, as may be appro- 
priate, may include information about : . . .. . . ,, 

a. The extent to which the project is consistent with or contributes to the 
fulfillment of comprehensive planning for the State, region, metropolitan area, 

or locality. < 

b The extent to which the project contributes to the aeihevement of State, 
regional, mctrox>olitan. and local objectives a-; specified in section 401(a) of the 
Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 1968, as follows * 

(1) Appropriate land uses for housing, commercial, industrial, govern- 
mental, institutional, and other purposes ; . 

(2) Wise development and conservation of natural resources, including 
land, water, minerals, wildlife, and others ; 

(3) Balanced transportation systems, including highway, air, water, 
pedestrian, mass transit, and other modes for the movement of people and 

goods ; 

(4) Adequate outdoor recreation and open space ; 
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(5) Protection of areas of unique natural beauty, historical and scientific 
interest * 

(6) Properly planned community facilities, including utilities for the sup- 
ply of power, water, and communications, for the safe disposal of wastes, 
r*' 1 for other purposes ; and 

i.7) Concern for high standards of design. 

c. As provided under section 102(2) (C) of the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 19 G 9, the extent to which the project significantly affects the environment 
including consideration of : 

{ 1 ) The environmental impact of the proposed project ; 

(2) Any adverse environmental effects which cannot be avoided should 
the proposed project be implemented : 

(3) Alternatives to the proposed project ; 

(4) The relationship between local short term uses of man's environment 
and the maintenance and enhancement of long term productivity; and 

(5) Any irreversible and irretrievable commitments of resources which 
would be involved in the proposed project or action, should it be implemented. 

d. In the case of a project for which assistance is being sought by a special 
purpose unit of government, whether the unit of general local government having 
jurisdiction over the area in which the project is to be located has applied, or 
plans to apply for assistance for the same or similar type project. This informa- 
tion is necessary to enable the Federal (or State) agency to make the judgments 
required under section 402 of the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 1968. 

6 *. Federal agency procedures 

Federal agencies having programs covered under this Part (see Attachment 
D) will develop appropriate procedures for : 

a. Informing potential applicants for assistance under such programs of the 
requirements of this Part (1) in program information materials, (2) in response 
to inquiries respecting application procedures, (3) in pre-application confer- 
ences, or (4) by other means which will assure earliest contact between applicant 
and clearinghouses. 

b. Assuring that all applications for assistance under programs covered by this 
part, have been submitted to appropriate clearinghouses for review. 

c. Notifying clearinghouses within seven days of any action (approvals, dis- 

approvals, return for amendment, etc.) taken on applications that have been 
reviewed by such clearinghouses. Where a State clearinghouse has assigned an 
identification number to an application, the Federal agency will refer to such 
identification number in notifying clearinghouses of actions taken on the appli- 
cation. . „ , 

d. Assuring, in the case of an application submitted by a special purpose unit 
of government, where accompanying comments indicate that the unit of general 
local government having jurisdiction over the area in which the project is to 
be located has submitted or plans to submit an application for assistance for 
the same or a siiru. . type project, that appropriate consideration* 3 ;ad prefer- 
ences as specified in section 402 of the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 
196S, are accorded the unit of general local government. Where such preference 
cannot be so accorded, the agency shall supply, in writing, to tha unit of general 
local government and the Office of Management and Buuget its reasons therefor. 



7‘. HUD housing programs 

Because of the unique nature of the application and development process for 
the housing programs of the Department of Housing and Urban Developmnt, a 
variation of the review procedure is necessary. For HUD programs in the 14.100 
series listed in Attachment D, the following procedure for review will be fol- 
lowed : . , ^ , 

a. The HUD Area or Insuring Office will transmit to the appropriate State 
clearinghouse and metropolitan or regional clearinghouse a copy of the initial 
application for HUD program approval. 

b. The clearinghouses will have 15 days to review the applications and to 
forward to the Area on Insuring Office any comments which they may have, 
including observations concerning the consistency £ the proposed project with 
State and areawide development plans ana identification of major environmental 
concerns. Processing of applications in the Area or Injuring Office will proceed 
concurrently wil '*e clearinghouse review 
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e. This procedure will include only applications involving new construction and 
w ill ‘Wk’ Subdivisions having 50 or more lots involving any HUD home mortgage 
insurance pimgram. having 100 or more dwelling units under any 

IIUD mortgage insurance program, or under conventional or turnkey public 
housing programs. 

Mobile home courts with 100 or more spaces. 

(4) College housing provided under the debt service or airect loan pro- 

\lf L 'othei f 'applfca t ionTfor “a sslstan ce under the HUD programs in the 14.100 
series listed in Attachment D are exempt from the requirements of this Circular. 

8. Reports and directories . „ 

a. The Director of the Office of Management and Budget may require repoit*, 
fi-otv fii’np to time, on the im men tat ion of this Bart. . .. 

f T^The Office of Manage t and Budget will maintain and distribute to ap- 
propriate Federal agencic., a directory of State, regional, and metropolitan 

oleaini=hom.es . anageme n t and Budget will notify clearinghouses and Federal 
agencies of any excepted categories of projects under programs listed in At- 
tachment D. p JJ ; OIIcECT FEDERAL DEVELOPMENT 

1. Purpose 

^Iro^TdeltaVe^floca^ government with information on projected Federal 
development so as to facilitate coordination with State, regional and local pla 

an h Provide ^Federal agencies with information on the : relationship of proposed 
direct Federal development projects nnd activities to federal de- 

plans and programs; and to assure? n ximum feasible c y 

veiomnents with State, regional, and local plans and programs. . . , 

c Frovid^Federal agencies with information on the possible impact on the 
environment of proposed Federal development. 

2. Coordination > of direct Federal development projects with State, regional, and 

local development , , , . - 

a Federal agencies having responsibility for the planning and construction of 
Federal bmUdfnfs and installations or other Federal 1 public works , or , ^opment 
or for the acquisition, use, and disposal of Federal land and real property w 

establish procedures foiM regional and metropolitan clearinghouses, 

and^local'Sectelf officials at the earliest .practicable : stage in t project o^devel- 

opment planning on the relationship of any plan or ^ • which < he 

Sent plans and programs of the State, region, or localities in which le 

^ T °( 2^ Ct Assu > Hng ^ha? any such Federal plan or project is consistent or com- 
pattble w?th sfatr^Sional, and local development plans and programs iden- 
tified in the course of such consultations. Exceptions will he made only wheie 

t^UD 'urov^din^ t S?ate, 1< metropolitan, regional, and local agencies which » re 
authorized to develop and enforce environmental standards with adequate 
«nTty t« rS such Federal plans and projects pursuant to . section 
of the National Environmental Policy -C of 1969. ^.ny com 
ments of such agencies will accompany the environmental impact statement 
submitted by the Federal agency. 

3. Use of clearinghouses , . 

The State regional and metropolitan planning and development clearinghouses 
established nvi^iant’to Part I will be utilized to the greatest extent practicable 
to Effectuate r^uirements of this Part. Agencies are urged to establish early 
l°J ! alt with ejeaV-n-houses to work out arrangements for carrying out the con- 
sXtio^and roview qulred under this Part, including Identification of types 
of projects considered appropriate for consultation and review. 
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PART III : STATIC PXjANS 

1. Purpose 

The purpose of this Part is to jirovide Federal agencies with information about 
the relationship of State plans required under various Federal programs to State 
comprehensive planning and to other State plans. 

2. j Review of Statu plans 

To the extent not presently required by statute or administrative regulation. 
Federal agencies ad ministering programs requiring by statute oi* regulation a 
State plan as a condition of assistance under such programs will require that 
the Governor be given the opportunity to comment on the relationship of such 
State plan to comprehensive and other State plans and programs. Governors 
will be afforded a period of forty-live days in which to make such comments, and 
any such comments will be transmitted with the plan. 

3. State plan 

A State plan under this Part is defined to include any required supporting 
reports or documentation that indicate the programs, projects, and activities 
for wjffch Federal funds will he utilized. 

PART IV : COORDINATION OF PLANNING IN MULTUtTRISDICTIONAI. AREAS 

1. Policies and objectives 

The purposes of this Part are : 

a. To encourage and facilitate State and local initiative and responsibility 
in developing organizational and procedural arrangements for coordinating com- 
prehensive and functional planning activities. 

b. To eliminate overlap, duplication, and competition in State and local plan- 
ning activities assisted or required under ^ederal programs and to encourage 
the most effective use of State and loca^ resources available for development 
planning. 

c. To minimize inconsistency among Federal administrative and approval 
requirements placed on State, regional, and metropolitan development planning 
activities. 

d. To encourage the States to exercise leadership in delineating and establish- 
ing a system of planning and development districts or regions in each State, 
which can provide a consistent geographic base for the coordination of Federal, 
State and local development programs. 

2. Common or consistent planning and development districts or regions 

Prior to the designation or redesignation (or approval thereof) of any plan- 
ning* and development district or region under any Federal program, Federal 
agency procedures will provide a period of thirty days for the overnor(s) of 
the State (s) in which the district or region will be located to review the bound- 
aides thereof and comment upon its relationship to planning and development 
districts or regions established by the State. Where the State has established 
such planning and development districts, the boundaries of designated areas 
will conform to them unless there is clear justification for not doing so. Where 
the State has not established planning and development districts or regions 
which provide a basis for evaluation of the boundaries of the area proposed for 
designation, major units of general local government and Federal agencies 
administering related programs in such area will also be consulted prior to 
designation of the area to assure consistency with districts established under 
interlocal agreement and under related Federal programs. 

3. Common, and consistent planning oases and coordination of related activities 

in fnuh i jurisdictional areas 

Bach agency v\ T develop checkpoint procedures and requirements for applica- 
tions for planning and development assistance under appropriate programs to 
assure the fullest consistency and coordination with related planning and de- 
velopment being carried on under other Federal programs or under State and 
local programs in any multijurisdietional areas. 

r ^he checkpoint procedures will incorporate provisions covering the following 

a. Identification by the applicant of planning activities being carried on for 
related progiains within t multijurisdietional area, including those covering a 
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larger area %vit2i in which sucli multijurisdictional area ?s located, subareas of 
the area, and areas overlaxiping the multijurisdictional area. Metropolitan or 
regional clearinghouses established under Part I of this Circular, may assist in 
providing sucli identification. 

b. Evideuco of explicit organizational or procedural arrangements that have 
been or are being established, by the applicant to assure maximum coordination 
of planning for sucli related functions, programs, projects and activities within 
the multijurisdictional area. Sucli arrangements might include joint or common 
boards of directors o*‘ planning staffs, umbrella organizations, common referral 
or review procedures, .nformation exchanges, etc. 

c. Evidence of cooperative arrangements that have been or are being made by 
the applicant respecting joint or common use of planning resources (funds, i)er- 
sonuel, facilities, and services, etc.) among related programs within the area; 
and 

d. Evidence that tffanning being assisted will proceed from base v«ata, statis- 
tics, and x^o-l^tions (social, economic, demographic, etc.) and assumxitions that 
are common to or consistent with those being employed for planning related 
activities within the urea. 

4- Joint funding 

"Where it will enhance the quality, comprehensive scope, and coordination of 
planning in multijurisdictional areas, Federal agencies will, to the extent prac- 
ticable provide for joint funding of planning activities being carried on therein. 

5. Coordination of agency procedures and requirements 

With respect to the steps called for in paragraphs 2 and 3 of this Part, depart- 
ments and agencies will develop for relevant programs appropriate draft proce- 
dures and requirements. Copies of sucli drafts will be furnished to the Director of 
the Office of Management and Rudget and to tlie heads of departments and 
agencies administering related programs. The Office, in consultation with the 
agencies, will review the draft procedures to assure the maximum obtainable 
consistency among them. 

PAHT V 1 DEFINITIONS 

Terms used in this Circular will have the following me -niugs: 

1. Federal agency — any department, agency, or instrumentality in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government and any wholly owned Government corporation. 

2. State — any of the several States of the United States, the District of Colum- 
bia, Puerto Pico, aiiy territory or possession of the United States, or any agency 
or instrumentality of a State, but does not include the governments of the poli- 
tical subdivisions of the State. 

8. Unit of general loc 7 government — any city, county, town, parish, village, 
or other general purpose political subdivision of a State. 

Special purpose unit of local government — any special district, public pur- 
pose corporation, or other si *ietly limited purpose political subdivision of a State, 
but shall not include a school district. 

5. Federal assistance , Federal financial assistance , Federal assistance pro- 
grams, or federally assisted programs — programs that provide assistance through 
grant or contractual arrangements. They include technical assistance programs, 
or programs providing assistance in the form of loans, loan guarantees, or in- 
surance. The terms does not include any annual payment by the United States 
to the District of Columbia authorized by article VI of the District, of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1947 (U.C. Code sec, 47-2501a and 47-2501l>). 

6. Comprehensive planning , to the extent directly related to area needs or 
needs of a unit of general local government, includes the following : 

a. Preparation, as a guide for governmental policies and action, of general 
plans with respect to ; 

(1) Pattern and intensity of land use. 

(2) Provision of public facilities (including transportation facilities) 
and other government services. 

(3) Effective development and utilization of human and natural resources. 

b. Preparation of long range physical and fiscal plans for such action. 

c. Programming of capital improvements v.nd other major expenditures, based 
-on a determination of relative urgency, together witli definitive financing plans 
fo.v such expenditures in the earlier years of the program. 

d. Coordination of all related plans and activities of the State and local 
governments and agencies concerned. 
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e. Preparation of regulatory and administrative measures in support of the 

^^Metropolitan area — a standard metropolitan statistical urea as established 
bv the Office of Management and Budget, subject, however, to such modifications 
and extensions as the Office of Management and Budget may determine to be 
appropriate for the imrposes of section 204 of the Demonstration Cities and 
Metropolitan Development Act of 1966, and these Regulations. 

S ArcatOUle agency — an official State or metropolitan or regional agency em- 
powered under State or local laws or under an interstate compact or agree*. ■ 
to perform comprehensive planning in an area : an organization of the type 
ferret! to in section 701(g) of the Housing Act of 1954; or such other agency 
or instrumentality as may be designated by the Governor (or, in the case of 
metropolitan areas crossing State lines, any one or more of such agencies or 
instrumentalities as may be designated by the Governors of the States involved) 
to perform such planning. m 

9. Planning and development clearinghouse or clearinghouse includes : 

a. An agency of the State Government designated by the Governor or by 

State law. , 

h \ noninetropolitan regional comprehensive planning agency (herein re- 
ferred to as regional clearinghouse”) designated by the Governor (or Governors 
in the case of regions extending into more than one State) or by State law. 

c A metropolitan area wide agency that has been recognized by the Office or 
Management and Budget as an appropriate agency to perform review functions 
under section 204 of the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development 

Act of 1966. . . ^ 

10. Hlvlti jurisdictional area — any geographical area comprising, encompassing, 
or extending into more than one unit of general local government. 

11. Planning and development district or region — a multi jurisdictional area 
that lias been formally designated or recognized as an appropriate area for 
planning under State law or Federal program requirements. 

12 Direct Federal development — planning and construction of public works, 
physical facilities, and installations or land and real property development {in- 
cluding the acquisition, use, and disposal of real property ) undertaken by or 
for the use of the Federal Government or any of its agencies. 

( Attachment B) 

Section 204 of the Demonstration Cities a no Metropolitan Development 
Act of 1966, as Amended (80 Stat. 1263, 82 Stat. 208) 

“Sec. 204. (a) All applications made after June 30, 1967 for Federal loans 
or grants to assist in carrying out open-space la'ul projects or for planning or 
construction of hospitals, airports, libraries, w^ter supply and distribution 
facilities, sewerage facilities and waste treatment works, highways, transporta- 
tion facilities law enforcement facilities, and water development and land con- 
servation projects within any metropolitan area shall he submitted for review 
“(1) to anv areawide agency which is designated perform metropolitan 
or regional planning for the area within which the assistance is to be used, and 
which is. to the greatest practicable extent, composed of or responsible to the 
elected officials of a unit of areawide government or of the units of general local 
government within whose jurisdiction such agency is authorize - to engage in 

SU<C ^2) bv a spr 1 purpose unit of local government, to the unit or 

units of >eneral local government with authority to operate in the area within 

paragraph (2) of this subsection each appli- 
cation shall be accompanied (A) by the comments and recommendations with 
respect to the project involved by the areawide agency and governlng bod.es 
of the units of general local government to which the application has been sub- 
mitted for review, and (B) by a statement by the applicant that such comments 
and recommendations have been considered prior to format submission of the 
apnl ; cation Such comments shall include information concerning the extent to 
v^dch the project is consistent with comprehensive planning developed or 
in the process of development for the metropolitan area or the unit of Koner.e 
local government, as the case may be, and . the extent to which such project 
contributes to the ful Ument of such planning. The comments and recommenda- 
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tions and the statement referred to in this paragraph shall, except in the case 
referred to in paragraph (2) of this subsection, be reviewed by the agency of 
the Federal Government to which such application is submitted for the sole 
purpose of assisting it in determining whether the application is in accordance 
with the provisions of Federal law which govern the making of the loans or 

gr ^(2) An application for a Federal loan or grant need not be accompanied by 
the com m ents and recommendations and the statements referred to in paragraph 

(1) of this subsection, if tile applicant certifies that a plan or description of the 
project, meeting the requirements of such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed under subsection ' e) , or such application, has lain before an appropri- 
ate area wide agency or instrumentality or unit of general local government for a 
period of sixty days without comments or recommendations thereon being made 
by such agency or instrumentality. 

“(3) The requirements of paragraphs (1) and (2) shall also apply to any 
amendment of the application which, in light of the purposes of this title, involves 
a major change in the project covered bj the Application x>rior to such amendment. 

“(c) The Bureau of the Budget, or such other agency as may be designated 
by the President, is hereby authorized to prescribe such rules and regulations 
as are deemed appropriate for the effective administration of this section.” 

Title IV of the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 1968 (82 Stat. 1103) 



TITLE IV COORDINATE!) INTERGOVERNMENTAL POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION OF 

DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

DECLARATION OF DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE POLICY 

Sec. 401. (a) The economic and social development of the Nation and the 
achievement of satisfactory levels of living depend upon the sound and orderly 
development of ail areas, both urban and rural. Moreover, in a time of rapid 
urbanization, the sound and orderly development of urban communities depends 
to ft large degree upon the social and economic health and the sound development 
of smaller communities and rural areas. The President shall, therefore, establish 
rules and regulations governing the formulation, evaluation, and review of Fed- 
eral programs and projects having a significant impact on area and community 
development, including programs providing Federal assistance to the States and 
localities, to the end that they shall most effectively serve these basic objectives. 
Such rules and regulations shall provide for full consideration of the concurrent 
achievement of the following specific objectives and, to the extent authorized 
by law, reasoned choices shall be made beweeh such objectives when they conflict : 

(1) Appropriate land uses for housing, commercial, industrial, governmental, 
institutional, and other purposes ; 

(2) Wise development and conservation of natural resources, including land, 
water, minerals, wildlife, and others ; 

(3) Balanced transportation systems, including highway, air, w ‘or, pedes- 
trian, mass transit, and o her modes for the movement of people anci goods ; 

(4) Adequate outdoor recreation and open space; 

(5) Protection of areas of unique natural beauty, historical and scientific 
interest ; 

(6) Properlv planned community facilities, including utilities for the supply 
of power, water, and communications, for the safe disposal of wastes, and for 
other purposes; and 

(7) Concern for high standards of design. 

(b) All viewpoints-— national, regional, State and local- — shall, to the extent 
possible, be fully considered and taken into account in planning Federal or 
federally assisted development programs and projects. State and local govern- 
ment objectives, together with the objectives of regional organizations shall 
he considered and evaluated within a framework of national public objectiv s, 
as expressed in Federal law, and available projections of future national con- 
ditions and needs of regions, States, and localities shall be considered in plan 
formulation, evaluation, and review. 

(c) To the maximum extent possible, consistent with national objectives, 
all Federal aid for development purposes shall be consistent with and further 
the objectives of State, regional, and local comps nsive planning. Considera- 
tion shall be given to all developmental aspects of i>- total national community, 
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■including but not limited to housing, transportation, economic development, 
natural and human resources development, community facilities, and the gen- 
eral improvement of living environments. 

(d) Each Federal department and agency administering a development as- 

sistance program shall, to the maximum extent practicable, consult with and 
seek advice from all other signifeantly affected Federal departments and 
agencies in an effort to assure fully coordinated programs. . . 

(e) Insofar as possible, systematic planning required by individual Federal 
programs (such as highway construction, urban renewal, and open space) shall 
be coordinated with and, to the extent authorized by law, made part of compre- 
hensive local and areawide development planning.” 



FAVO‘, JNG- UNITS OF GENERAL LOCAL GOVERN MF NT 

Sec 402. Where Federal law provides that b o*h special-purpose units of local 
government and units of general local governm t are eligible to receive loans 
or grants-in-aid, heads of Federal departments and agencies shall, in the absence 
of substantial reasons to the contrary, make such loans or grants-in-aid to 
units of general local government rather than to special-purpose units of local 
government. 

RULES AND REGULATION S 

See. 403. The Bureau of the Budget, or such other agency as may be desig- 
nated bv the President, is hereby authorized to prescribe such rules and regu- 
lations as are deemed appropriate for the effective administration of this title. 



( A ttachment C ) 

Section 102 (2) (C) of the National Environmental Policy Act 
of 1969 (S3 Stat. 853) 

Sec. 102. The Congress authorizes and directs that, to the fullest extent pos- 
sible : (1) the policies, regulations, and public laws of the United States shall 
be interpreted and administered in accordance with the policies set forth in this 
Act, and (2) all agences of the Federal Government shall — . ... 

(C) include in every recommendation or report on proposals for legisla- 
tion and other major Federal actions significantly affecting the quality of the 
human environment, a detailed Statement by the responsible official on — 

(i) the environmental impact of the proposed action, 

(ii) any adverse environmental effects which cannot be avoided 
should the proposal be implemented, 

(iii ) alternatives to the proposed action, 

(iv) the relationship between local short-term use of man s environ- 
ment and the maintenance and enhancement of long-term productivity, 

an fv) any irreversible or irretrievable commitments of resources which 
would be involved in the proposed action should it bo implemented. 
Prior to making any detailed statement, the responsible Federal official shall 
consult with an obtain the comments of any Federal agency which has jurisdic- 
tion bv law or special oxpertise with respect to any environmental impact in- 
volved. Copies of such statement and the comments and views of the appropriate 
Federal, State, and local agencies, which are authorized to develop and enforce 
environmental standards, shall be made available to the President, the council 
on Environmental Quality and to the public as provided by section 552 of Titie 
5, Unite' 1 States Code, and shall accompany the proposal through the existing 
agency review processes ; . . . 

( A tea oilmen t D) 



COVERAGE OF PROGRAMS UNDER ATTACHMENT A, PART X 

1. Programs are listed below pursuant to section 204 of the Demonstration 
Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966 and the Intergovernmental 
Cooperation Act of 1968 The are referenced by Catalog of Federal Domestic As - 

stance identification numbers. _ 

2 Heads of Federal departments and agencies may, with the concurrence ot the 
Office of Management and Budget, exclude certain categories of projects ->r ac- 
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tivities under listed programs from the requirements of Attachment A, Part I. 
OMB concurrence will be based on the following criteria : 

a. Lack of geographic identifiability with respect to location or impact (e.g-> 
certain types of technical studies) ; 

b. Small scale or size; ^ ^ 

c. Essentially local impact (within the applicant jurisdiction) ; and 

d. Other characteristics tint make review impractical. OMB win notice 
clearinghouses of such exclusions. 

Ji Covered programs : 




Department of Agriculture 
Farmers Home Administration 

10.400 Comprehensive Area wide AVatei and Sewer Planning Grants. 
10.409 Irrigation, Drainage and Other Soil and Conservation Loans. 
10.412 Recreation Association Loans. 

10.414 Resource Conservation and Development Loans. 

10.415 Water and Waste Disposal Systems for Rural Communities. 
10.419 Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Loans 

Soil Conservation Service 

10.901 Resource Conservation & Development. 

10.904 Watershed Protection & Flood Prevention. 



Department of Commerce 



Economic Development Administration 

11.800 Economic Development — Grants and Loans for Public Works and 
Development Facilities. 

11.802 Economic Develoiiment — Planning Assistance. 

11.303 Economic Development — Technical Assistance. 

J Department of Defense 

Department of the Ar?ny } Office of the Chief of Engineers 
12.101 Beach Erosion Control 

12.106 Small Flood Control Projects 

12.107 Small Navigation Projects 

12.108 Snagging and Clearing for Flood Control 

Department of Health , Education , and "Welfare 



Environmental Health Service t 

13.001 Air Pollution Control Program Grants (Planning Only) 
13 014 Solid Wastes Demonstration Grants 1 
13.015 Solid Wastes Planning Grants 1 



Health services and mental health admiivistratio?i 



13.206 

13.2x9 

13.220 

13.221 
13.222 
13.235 



Comprehensive Health Planning—Areawide Grants 
Health Facilities Construction — Diagnostic and Treatment tenters 
Health Facilities Construction — Hospitals and Public Health 
Centers _ „ 

Health Facilities Construction — Long-Term Care Facilities 

Health Fao'^ti*^ Construction. — Rehabilitation Facilities 

Mental IP >m~ranity Assistance Grants for Narcotic Addic- 



tion (Ci action Only) 

13 236 Mental Heauh — Construction of Community Mental Heah.h Centers 
13.249 Regmr.4 Medical Programs— Operational and Planning Grants 
(Planning and Construction Only) 



national institutes of health 

13.340 Health ProfetAons Facilities Construction 

13.351= Medical Library Assistance — Regional Medical Libraries 

13,369 Schools o r Nursing — Facilities Construction 



i ^ programs are administered by the new Environmental Protection Agency for 
•which : here is as yet no separate Catalog listing- 
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13.456 



13.457 

13.458 
1.’ 459 



13.477 

13.487 



Facilities — State Comprehensive 
Facilities Construction — Interest 



Office of education 

13.408 Construction of Public Libraries 
Higher Education Academic 
Planning 

Higher Education Academic 

Subsidization _ . .. 

Higher Education Academic Facilities Construction Public a d 
Private Colleges and Universities 

Higher Education Academic Facilities Construction — Public Com- 
munity Colleges and Technical Institutes 
School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas — Constructioi. 
Supplementary Education Centers and Services (Construction 

13.493 Vocational Education — Basic Grants to States (Construction Only) 



Social and rehabilitation service 

13.711 Juvenile Delinquency Planning, Prevention, and Rehabilitation 
(Planning and Construction Only) 

13 716 Mental Retardation Community Facilities Construction 
13 74G Vocational Rehabilitation Services— Basic Support (Construction 
Only) 

Department of housing and urban development 



Housing production and 'mortgage credit /FRA 

(Note: The following programs are subject to the limitations and procedures 
set forth in paragraph 7, Part I, of the Circular.) 

14.100 College Housing Debt Service 

14.101 Coliege Housing Direct Loans . 

14.103 Interest Reduction Payments — Rental and Cooperative Housing for 

Lower Income Families (236) 

14.1C5 Interest Subsidy — Homes for Lower Income Families (2o5(i)) 
14.112 Mortgage Insurance — Construction or Rehabilitation of Con- 
dominium Projects (234(d)) , 

14.115 Mortgage Insurance — Development of Sales Type Cooperative Proj- 
ects (213 

14.117 Mortgage Insurance — Homes (203(b) ) 

14.118 Mortgage Insurance — Homes for Certified Veterans (203(b)) 

14.119 Mortgage Insurance — Homes for Disaster Victims (203 Ch)) 

14 120 Mortgage Insurance — Homes for Low and Moderate Income Families 
(221(d)(2)) 

14.121 Mortgage Insurance — Homes in Outlying Areas (203 (i) ) 

14.122 Mortgage Insurance- — Homes in Urban Renewal Areas (220 homes) 

14.124 Mortgage Insurance — Investor Sponsored Cooperative Housing 



14.125 

14.126 

14.127 
14 134 

14.135 

14.136 

14.137 

14.138 

14.139 

14.146 

14.140 



( 213 ) 

1 or f gage Insurance — Land Development and New Communities 
("Jifcle X) 

Mortgage Insurance — Management Type Cooperative Projects - 3) 
Mortgage Insurance — Mobile Home Courts (207) 

Mortgage Insurance— -Rental Housing (207) 

Mortgage Insurance — Rental Housing for Low and Moderate In- 
come Families (221(d)(4)) r 

Mortgage Insurance — -Rental Housing for Low and Moderate in- 
come Families — Below Market Interest Rate (221(d) (3) ) 
Vlortgage Insurance — Rental Housing for Low and Moderate In- 
come Families, Market Interest Rate (221(d)(3)) 

Mortgage Insurance — Rental Housing for the Elderly (231) 

Mortgage Insurance — Rental Housing in Urban Renewal Areas 
( 220 ) 

Public Housing — Acquisition, Construction, Rehabilitation (New 
Construction Only) 

Rent Supplements— Rental Housing for Low Income Families 
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14.203 

14.204 

14.207 

14.208 

14.209 

14.210 
14,214 



letropolitan plarmmg and development 

14,200 Basic Water and Sewer Faeilities=Grants 
Comprehensive Planning Assistance 
Historic Preservation Grants 
New Communities — Loan Guarantee^ 

New Oommunities-=Siipplemeiitary Gran._ r rants 

Open Space Land Acquisition and Development Grants 

Urban Systems^ngineering Demonstration Grants 

Model oities administration 

14.300 Model Cities Supplementary Grants 

Renewal and housing management 

14,602 Community Renewal Planning Grants 
14.606 Neighborhood Development 
14*609 Urban Renewal Projects 

Department of the Interior 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 

1^400 Outdoor Recrea tion— Financial Assistance 

14 ;|oi Outdoor Recreation Planning -Financial Assistance 

Bureau of Reclamation 

15,501 Irrigation and Drainage Systems Loans 
1 d!o 03 Small Reclamation Projects 
Federal Water Pollution Control Administration 

~ IE &&£&£BS£5g&s cs 

National Park Service 

15.904 Historic Preservation 

Department of Justice 

Lais Enforcement Assistance Administration 

16 500 Ta,w Enforcement Assistance— Comprehensive Planni g 

as Law 

Enforcement 



Department of Labor 
?a Manpower Planning i 
Department of Transportation 



Manpower Administration 

IT 205 Cooperative Area Manpower Pl ann i n g System. 



Federal Aviation Administration 

20,102 Airport Development Aid Program 

Federal Highway Administration 

Elghw^'^^atlflcatidh— landscaping and Scenic Enhancement 
Highway Planning and. Construction. 

Highway Planning and Research Studies 

Traffic Program to Increase Capacity and Safety (Con- 

struction Only) 

* lThftae programs are administered W the new Environmental Protection Agency for 
whi?h ier® if S?yet no seriate Catalog listing. 



20,201 

20.204 

20.205 

20.206 
20.209 
20.211 
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Urban Mass Transportation Aflimiiistraiion 

20.500 Urban Mass Transportation Capital Improvement Grants (Planning 

& Construction Only) 

20.501 Urban Mass Transportation Capital Improvement Loans (Planning: 

& Construction Only) 

20,505 Urban Mass Transportation Technical Studies Grants (Planning 
& Construction Only) 

Appalachian Regional Oonvmi^sion 

23.008 Appalachian Development Highway System 

23.004 Appalachian Health Demonstrations (planning and construction 

only) 

23.005 Appalachian Local Access Roads 
28,010 Appalachian Mine Area Restoration 

28.012 Appalachian Vocational Education Facilities 

National Science Foundation 

47.030 Intergovernmental Science Programs 
Office of Economic Opportunity 

49,002 Community Action Operations (excluding administration, research*, 
training and technical assistance, and evaluation) , 

Water Resources Council 

65,001 Water Resources Planning 



EXHIBIT 2 

Executive Office of the PBESiDENf, 

Office of Management and Budget, 

Washington, D*Cl 

OMB CIRCULAR NO. A*05 (REVISED) 

WHAT IT IS— -MOW IT WORKS 

Revised Circular No. A 2o, In addition to implementing (In part) Title IV of 
the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of IV^TS and Section 204 of the Demons 
stration Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 1936, assists in the imple- 
mentation of Section 102(2) (O) of the National Environmental Policy Act of 
1069, 

Title IV, among other things, directs the President to "establish rules and reg- 
ulations governing the formulation, evaluation, and review of Federal programs 
and projects having a significant impact on area and community development.” 
The basic objectives of this mandate center about the importance of sound and* 
orderly development of urban and rural, areas on the economic and social devel- 
opment of the Nation. Section 401(b) of the Act requires that "all viewpoints— 
national. State, regional, and local— shall, to the extent possible, be taken into 
account in planning Federal or federally assisted development programs and 
projects.” Section 401(c) states, moreover, that "to the maximum extent pos- 
sible, consistent with national objectives, all Federal aid for development pur- 
poses shall be consistent with and further the objectives of State, regional and; 
local planning,” 

Section 204 of the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development Act 
of 1966, requires that applications for Federal assistance to a wide variety of 
public facilities type projects (highways, hospitals, etc.) in metropolitan areag 
must be accompanied by the comments of an a a wide comprehensive planning 
agency as to the relationship of the proposed project to the planned development 
of the area. ■ = ‘ i ; ^ 

Section 102(2) (C) requires that Federal agencies prepare statements evalu- 
ating the impact of any actions they may take that significantly affect the en- 
vironment, Such statements are submitted to the Council on Environmental 
Quality. Provision Is made for inputs to these “environmental impact state- 
ments” by State and local governmental environmental quality agencies. 

The following paragraphs are aimed at clarifying the Regulations promulgated 
by Circular No. A-95. 
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PART I: PROJECT NOTIFICATION AND REVIEW SYSTEM 

The Project Notification and Review System (1TSRS) may be thought of as an 
“early warning system” to facilitate coordination of State, regional, and local 
planning and development assisted under various Federal programs. Coordina- 
tion is sought through review of applications for Federal assistance by State and 
metropolitan or regional clear ningliouses. There are State clearinghouse in all 
fifty States (as well as in the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico). A network 
of over 3b 0 metropolitan and regional (nonmetropolitan) clearinghouses covers 
nearly one-half of the Nation's counties which comprise approximately 80 per 
cent of the population. 

The “early warning system " — projLjt notifications 

Under earlier regulations implementing section 204 of the Demonstration Gitles 
and Metropolitan Development Act of 1060 the normal course of action for a 
Stale or local agency applying for Federal assistance was to prepare the appli- 
cation and submit it to the reviewing agency which had 60 days in which tha 
file comments. However, this approach not only added CO clays to the time neces- 
sary for applying for aid, it often did not permit sufficient opportunity for 
effective coordination or constructive change in the application pursuant to the 
review. In some metropolitan areas, the area wide reviewing agency was able 
to persuade the applicant to consult with it prior to completion of the application. 
Early consultation permitted the review agency to assist the applicant in de- 
veloping the project so as to avoid conflict with plans and programs of other 

jurisdictions. . 

It is this early consultation approach that the project notification approach 

seeks to encourage, 

A potential applicant (State or local agency, or other) for assistance under a 
program covered by Part I is required, when he has decided to apply for a grant, 
to notify both the State and, as appropriate, the regional (nonmetropolitan) or 
metropolitan clearinghouse of his intent to do so. The notification is to include a 
brief summary description of the proposed project. The clearinghouses have 30 
days in which to indicate their interest and to arrange for consultation on the 
project. If the clearinghouses notify the applicant that they have no interest m 
or problems with the proposed project, the applicant has fulfilled his obligation 
and need consult no further with them before completing and submitting the 
application to the Federal agency, unless the clearinghouse indicates au interest 
in reviewing the completed application. . , _ . 

If a clearinghouse indicates during the initial 30 day period a wish to confer 
with the applicant, conferences are arranged. During this period and subse- 
quently, the applicant will be preparing his application. If conferences with the 
clearinghouse "surface issues or conflicts over the proposed project, the clearing- 
house may assist in the resolution of such problems. At any time problems are 
resolved, the clearinghouse may “sign off” concluding the review. 

Thus with the advice and assistance of the clearinghouses, by the time the 
application is completed either (1) all issues (if any) will have been resolved or 
(2) any remain in g issues will be clearly identified. If necessary, a clearinghouse 
may have an additional 30 days in which to file comments to accompany the 
application, 

(Note: The PNRS under the revised Circular no longer distinguishes between 
programs covered pursuant to Section 204 of the Demonstration Cities and 
Metropolitan Development Act of 1966 and those added pursuant to Title IV of 
the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 1968. All clearinghouses have 30 days 
to consider a project description— i.e,, the “project notification”— and, if neces- 
sary, 30 days to consider the completed application (or a more complete descrip- 
tion), prior to its submission to the Federal agency. This is true of all applica- 
tions whether or not in a metropolitan area). 

Notification: forni and content 

The amount and detail of information provided at the project notification stage 
will — because of the great diversity of programs covered — tend to be highly van- 
able* For some projects, the, application may he developed quickly and easily* In 
such eases, the application itself may serve as the notification. 
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In such eases, of course, the clearinghouse will want to expedite renew as 
much as possible so as not to unnecessarily slow up the application process, For 
other types of projects, many months may be required to develop the application, 
and it may he that the information that can be provided at the notification stage 
may be quite sparse and sketchy. The important thing, however, is that the 
clearinghouse is put on notice. If information is inadequate, it can be fed in as 
it becomes available, but the clearinghouse may serve the applicant best if it is 
informed at the earliest stage. This permits the clearinghouse to steer the appli- 
cant away from conflicts or towards opportunity as he develops the specifics of 
the project for which be is seeking Federal aid, . ^ 

For some programs, Federal agencies have developed what are, m effect, pre- 
application forms that can also serve quite effectively as project notifications. 
Standard Form 101 for water, sewer, and waste disposal assistance from mud, 
TJSDA/FBA, FWQA and FDA is an example, as is OHO Form 46 for community 
action projects and activities. Inasmuch as a number of ciearinghcAises have de= 
veioued their own forms, OMB has told Federal agencies that Federal forms are 
to be considered optional as project notification forms. However, where these 
have to be filled out anyway by the applicant, a double burden is put on him 
Where this is the case, clearinghouses should consider the effects of this added 
effort on the applicant. What is important about the notification is the informa- 
tion that it carries, not the form on which it is written. 

While the primary purpose of the PNR8 is to coordinate Federally supported 
programs with State, areawide, and local plans and programs, it should be 
remembered that the purpose of the Federal programs is to help the applicant 
in the solution of a problem. Therefore, the FNRS emphasis should be on helping 
the applicant to develop the best possible project to achieve his objectives in a 
manner that will not do violence to the plans and programs of other jurisdictions 
and agencies. 

Clearinghouse functions 

There are three types of clearinghouses : 

(1) State clearinghouse, a State agency with comprehensive planning capacity, 
designated by the G overnor, 

(2) Regional clearinghouse, a nonmetropolitan areawide agency with general 

planning capability, designated by the Governor _ _ , 

(S) Metropolitan clearinghouse , a metropolitan areawide agency recognized 
as such by the Office of Management and 3udgot for the purposes of section 204 
of the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966. 

The term, “clearinghouse” is meant to fully reflect the functions of these 
agencies * 

to* identify the relationship of any project to Statewide or areawide 
comprehensive plans, and 

to identify the relationship of any project to the plans or programs of 
particular State agencies or local governments, , 

While clearinghouses are expected to have comprehensive planning capabilities 
or direct access to such capabilities in order to identify the compatibility of 
proposed projects to Statewide or areawide plans, the “clearinghouse” aspect is 
equally important. It can well happen that a project which is not inconsistent 
with State or areawide comprehensive planning may be in conflict with the plans 
or programs of a particular State or local agency- . 

Thus when an applicant sends a notification to the State clearinghouse, the 
clearinghouse will not only examine the project from the standpoint of State 
comprehensive planning but will forward a copy of the notification to any State 
agencies having plans or programs that might be affected to ascertain their inter- 
est in participating in any follow-up conferences with the applicant. The regional 
or metropolitan clearinghouse to which the applicant also sends the notification 
will, similarly, contact specific local governments and agencies which might be 
affected. 

For example, community action or model cities agencies should receive notifi- 
cations of projects which could have an impact on the poor; or agencies respon- 
sible for environmental quality should receive notifications of projects having an 
anticipated environmental Impact. , 

It should be noted that when comments of these other parties are submitted 
through clearinghouses, the clearinghouses must transmit those comments to the 
applicant, and they too must accompany the application. 
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tlie clearinghouse’s own review resources and capabilities* 

Applications from special purpose units of government . 

One Important aspect of local government liaison function of the regional and 
metropolitan clearinghouses Is the implementauon of section 40- of the Inter 
governmental Cooperation Act, which provides that : 

“Where Federal law provides that both special-purpose units of local govern 
ment- and units of general local government are eligible to receive loans or grant s- 
in aid heads of Federal departments and agencies shall, in the absence of su - 
sdanttal reasons to the contrary, make such loans or grants-in-aid to unit of 
iSeral local government rather than to special-purpose mite of local 

^TTn^'when an aDDllcation Is to come from a special-purpose unit of govern 
m^t itTs a cImK to assure that the Foderal agency u 

informed as to the intentions of the general-purpose units withm which the pioj- 
eet is located so that it can act in compliance with section 40*-. 

Inter-0 Icaringlio use relationships 

1 State /Metropolitan; While State and Metropolitan clearinghouses may con- 
duct revlIwsqX Independently of each other, It is desirable that they establish 
coonerat^I arrangements for coordinating their reviews. A well coordinated 
State-metlfopoldan (or regional) review system will provide much better service 
to tie amsUcant. It can reduce duplication of effort by clearinghouses as well as 
time c-neiit by the applicant in conference and consultation. Wmle it is possible 
t) “ t Stetc and metropolitan clearinghouses may disagree over the merits of a 
project, a coordinated review is likely to produce a more consistent and thorough- 

S 1 “IlKSSSai: In some States a rather more complex situation has 
risen which requires even closer coordination. Some Governors have desiguaied 
regional clearinghouses that overlap or encompass metropolitan eleannghpuses 
applicant may find himself in two clearinghouse Jims- 
fHpHATi 5 ! not knowing where his responsibilities lie* . . . 

OMB has urged clearinghouses to develop coordi native arrangements, particu^ 
larly to alleviate applicant confusion. While such arrangements are being worked 
cmi 7 the OMB Clearinghouse Directory may list overlapped counties (which in- 

applicants therein) under both clearinghouse 
■jurisdictions P This, however, still leaves the applicant with the burden of se ^ di ?;f 
noSfica^^ 8 to metropolitan and regional clearinghouses as weU ns to the 

State° clearinghouse, OMB has notified overlapping clearinghouses that it will 
accept any arrangements agreed to by major parties at interest, but it regards 
tbo flrnhipm a s one for State and local determination, . 

This problem is further exacerbated in the case of interstate metropolitan 
areas where parts of the metropolitan clearinghouse i jurisdiction may be in- 
cluded in regional clearinghouse areas in two or more States. A possible solution 
is to have notification from within the metropolitan jurisdiction sent only to t e 
metropolitan clearinghouse. It, In turn, would be required to pass on copies of the 
noriSc^to the appropriate regional clearinghouse. This aproach, of course, is 
ennqllv nossible In the case of Intra-State clearinghouse overlaps* 

Adjacent clearinghouses. Because projects In one region or metTopmitan 
area may adversely affect an adjacent regien=airports, pollution * 

fnr examole clearinghouses in adjacent areas are required to establish co 

o r d i miti ve^^a rran gem cuts to identify and mitigate possible interarca conflicts. 

Federal agency resp onsili Uties under the PWRS 

Federal agency responsibilities under the FNRS are quite simple, and involve 

^ Th^Federal agency Is responsible for informing potential applicants that 
thiVarc rfou^ed tr^mit to appropriate State and metropolitan clearing- 
houses notifications of intent to apply for assistance under the particular pro 
be told that no application will he ^nsidered imless 
th™ have gone through the process. Directories of clearinghouses are supplied 
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to Federal agencies by OMB, Contents of notifications are described in para- 
graph 5, Part I of the Circular. 

2* Any comments accompanying applications are to be utilized by agency 
people in evaluating applications. A special case exists where an application 
is from a special purpose unit of government. If comments indicate a similar 
application is coming from the general purpose unit of government within 
which the applicant is located, preference will be given to the general purpose 
unit 

3. When any substantive action is taken on an application— approval, return 
for amendment, rejection, etc. — the Federal agency must so inform the clear- 
inghouses through which the application has passed within 7 days after such 
action has been taken. 

This latter responsibility is the most frequently overlooked among Federal 
agency responsibilities, yet it is extremely important to the clearinghouses. 
Most are comprehensive planning agencies and feedback information permits 
them to keep a running inventory of what development is taking place— or Is 
not likely to happen, v , „ . , 

Federal agencies may use any means of transmitting such information. 
Perhaps the simplest means is by copy of the letter that informs the applicant 
Of the action. For approvals, a copy of Form 240 informing States of grant 
approvals under Circular No, A— 98 may be used. 

Environmental impact 

Section 102(2) (G) of the National Environmental Policy Act requires Federal 
agencies to submit to the Council on Environmental Quality- on any action 
.significantly affecting the environment — an “environmental impact statement. 
While It is the Federal agency that must submit the statement, many or most 
agencies administering grant-in-aid programs will require the applicant to sub- 
mit information on such projects, on which environmental impact statements 

Ca Section 102 ( 2) (O) provides for an input to environmental impact statements 
by State cmd local agencies which are authorised to develop and enforce en- 
vironmental quality standards. Thus, it is the responsibility of clearinghouses 
to identify State or local environmental agencies, provide them with project 
notifications, and assure them opportunity to make such comments as they may 
deem appropriate. Of course, in some cases the clearinghouse itself may have 
direct environmental responsibilities. . ... 

Beyond this, the clearinghouse, if it so desires, may assist applicants m the 
preparation of necessary environmental impact data or provide its own com- 
ments on the environmental impact of both Federal and Federally-assisted 
projects, or undertake other related action in assisting or facilitating State 
and local inputs into environmental impact statements. 

Program coverage under Part I 

attachment B of Circular No. A-95 lists— by reference to the Catalog of 

Federal Domestic Assistance numbers ? The- 

ntmlications for assistance are subject to the requirements of Fart J.. xnp,- 
are mostly programs assisting physical development, although a number of 

social or human resource programs are covered as well. , 

In order to focus the review resources of clearinghouses on projects of area- 
whS or inter? nrisdic ti cnal significance, provision Is made for ^elusion of certain 
nfltsffnHw nf nroieets under various programs. Such exclusions would need to 
rneeTSm in oriK such as lack of geographical identification certain 

broadly based research projects) or purely local input (e.g., a acre tot-lot). 
Exclusions wo u 1 d be proposed by the Federal agency administering the program 
and would need ft e concurrence of OMB in consultation with appropriate public 
interest groups. Clearinghouses will bo notified of any exclusicms. Beyon d thi s, o f 
course, any clearinghouse may choose to farther lunrt the scope o . j. 

Local circum stances and clearinghouse resources will indicate the feasibility of 
further limitations. 

Housing reviews . ...... 

The revised Circular covers HUD housing assistance and mortgage insurance 
programs :ior projects of certain minimum sizes , .. 

in subdivisions, 50 or more lots i . . ■ , . 

In multifamUy projects, 100 or more dwelling units ; 

In mobile home courts, 100 or more units ; and 
in college housing, accommodations for SOOpp^piore students. 
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The review process under the PNRS is different for these projects _ 

Under HUD housing assistance procedures, a developer submits what ; Ms, in 
effect, a preliminary application to a HUD area or mmuniuE office . “PP^; 

tion contains a description of the project, detailed enough for HUD to evaluate 
it, hut lacking detailed construction plans. Generally, the evaluation is m e 
quite rapidly, taking no more than a matter of several weeks, and the developer 
is notified as to whether the project appears apprcvable for mortgage insu - 
commitment or other support. Even if FHA mortgage i insurance is g omg to _ 
sought, some mortgage lenders will require a favorable FHA report before .hey 

will make a construction loan. rtmoot 

The A“95 review process for HUD housing programs will operate with respect 

to this pre-application phase and consequently may cover not be 

will be insured or supported by HUD but also some whose financing ml 

C °Tlnf process will operate as follows : when the HUD area or insuring office re- 
ceives a request for what is called a “feasibility analysis \ It will send copies to 
the appropriate State and metro or regional clearinghouses. The clearinghouses 
will have 15 days to submit comments on the relationship of the proposed P^joet 
to State or area wide, plans and programs or on any questions of environmental 
impact. Since HUD approvals require conformance to local zoning and subdivi- 
sion regulations, the locality normally would already have been contacted by the 

P While the time span is very short for housing reviews, this stage of the appli- 
cation process Is the most critical for clearinghouse inputs It is also extremely 
critical for the developer, and to extend the review time for clearinghouse re- 
views in view of the relatively short HUD processing time at this stage would he 
a disservice. Clearinghouses are urged to establish early liaison with an appro- 
priate HUD offices to acquaint themselves with the HUD housing program and 
procedures and to acquaint HUD officials with clearinghouse missions and op- 
erations in order to maximize the effectiveness of housing reviews. _ 

Because of local zoning and subdivision controls or local comprehensive Juan 
requirements, clearinghouse inputs may be minimal with respect to many or most 
individual projects except those of major size or strategic location. The primary 
value of notifications to clearinghouses is the intelligence they provide of emerge 
ing growth patterns that will have to be considered in the area wide comprehend 
slve planning process. 



A^95 and A=S8 relationships 

The suhfstance of Circular No. A^9 8 was originally Part III of Circular No. 
A-95 Circular No. A-98 promulgates a standard form (No. 240) for Federal 
agencies to use in reporting the amount and purpose of grantsdn aid made within 
each ttate as required by Section 201 of the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act 
of 1988 This information is useful to State for budgetary planning and program- 
ming Many states, particularly where the State clearinghouse also handles grant 
award information, have developed a computerized system for handling this in- 
formation and have tied it to the PNRS under A-95. The objective of the tie-in 
is to trace Federal grants from the initial application to Federal funding. This 
permits the State to not only know what grants have actually been made (A-98) 
but to anticipate grants that may be made (A-05), giving additional perspectives 
for State planning, programming and budgeting. 

Of course, the notice of grant awards under A-98 covers a substantially greater 
range of grant programs than does A— 95* At the present time, alsOj not all States 
have tried to integrated A— 95 and A— 98 information, nor have metropolitan and 
regional clearinghouses who do not receive A— 98 information directly, although 
the States are required to make it available to them. 



FART II : DIRECT FEDERAL DEVELOPMENT 

Part II requires that Federal agencies engaged in direct development of Fed- 
eral projects such as Federal civil works, military or scientific installations, 
public buildings, etc., must consult with State and local governments that might 
be affected by those projects. Where projects are not in conformity with State, 
regional or local plans the Federal agency will be required to justify any de- 
partures. The requirement applies not only to construction but to the acquisition, 
use, and disposal of Federal r^al property. 

03-901 O— 71— pt, 1 — —45 
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Tn •iddition In the preparation of environmental impact statements pursuant 
to Section 102 < 2) (C) of the National Environmental Policy Act, these Feder, 
development agencies are required to seek the views and comments of State 
and local environmental agencies. Regulations of the Council on Environtnental 
Quality indicate the clearinghouses as the appropriate channel through which 
to secure tb« required State and local views and comments. 

The clearinghouses designated pursuant to Part I of the Circular pro-side the 
most effective 8 vehicle available to Federal development agencies to assure that 
nil annrooriate State and local agencies are consulted on proposed projects, Th_ 
USmiM the State, metropolitan, or regional comprehensive 
planning agencies ; and in conducting the FNRS reviews they have occasion to 
idontifv the interests of all development agencies at State and local levels. Thus, 
Federal agencils will generally need to touch base with clearinghouses . n an y 
pveut And while the nature of Federal development may not alv ays lent. R-el 
to “he project notification and review system par «. the clearinghouses can 
greatly facilitate the consultation required under Part II of revised turcu 

No, A-95. 

PAET m; STATE PLANS 

Numerous Federal assistance programs require, as a condition of assistance, 
submission of State plans. These are highly variable in nature and content. While 
som“ are plans in the normal sense-“What do I want to do end how am I going 
to do it?”— others only Indicate the basic administrative apparatus through 
which the program will be carried out. However, associated documentation re- 
quired to be prepared or submitted on a periodic basis will generally provide 
information as to the specific activities for which program funds will be spent, 
even though this information does not appear in the ‘ plan itself. 

Part ITT requires that Governors be given an opportunity to review such plans 
or associated documents indicating proposed program activities. Tins will nermit 
the Governor to relate development strategies among Ue various Federally sup- 
ported State programs to each other and to any overall strategies developed 
through the State comprehensive planning process. 

PART IV : COORDINATION OF PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT IN MULTI JURISDICTIONAL 

A HF A. R 



Part IV of the Regulations was developed to offset a growing tendency among 
Federal programs to promote the establishment of regional planning activities 
that were uncoordinated, geographically or functionally. In nonmetropolitan 
areas Rris has meant a serious drain on already limited planning resources. In 
metropolitan areas it has intensified confusion and general duplication of effort. 
Part IV of the Regulations is closely related to Part I- By encouraging the 
States to develop systems of sub-State planning areas, it sets the stage for a 
more complete geographic coverage of the Project Notification and Review Sys- 
tem, Similarly, the FNRS by requiring clearinghouse review of projected plan- 
ning and development activities under various Federal programs, sets the stage 
for the more systematic and continuing planning coordination envisioned under 

Part IV. , , . 

While the most obvious aspect of Part IV is its emphasis on conforming the 
boundaries of Federally sponsored planning and development districts with each 
other and State-established districts, an equally significant requirement (para- 
graph 3) of Part IV is often overlooked. This is the requirement that applicants 
for Federal assistance to activities planned on a multi jurisdictional basis coordi- 
nate their planning with planning for related programs in the area. This would 
involve identifying related planning activities and organizations and demonstrat= 
ing what coordina dve arrangements have been or are being established. 

Paragraph 8 of Part IV provides in effect, an operational definition of planning 
coordination and identifies— but does not prescribe — various coordlnative tech- 
niques such as the establishment of umbrella organizations under which various 
organizations could be coordinated operationally and policy-wise while maintain- 
ing their own identities, if that is necessary. Metropolitan and regional clearing- 
houses could lend themselves well to this role in many cases. 

Coordinative devices that can prevent overlap and duplication of planning 
include arrangements for joint staffing and facilities, cooperative research and 
data gathering, and utilization of common and consistent statistics, projections. 
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of plan conflicts. „„nrdlnative arrangements, then, is a necessary con ■ 

miK™ ptaml"« .or various n«*cl. or aroa dovelou- 
inent for that to occur. , 0 „ M urr 

OMB SlfSSS. n.“.‘S orJ ffi 

SEES 5SS.5S SSLSSS?SSSSh.«» ... „rroo„ a ...«o 

SS^^sj»«as»5assa*5as 

3SH3fe^wats 

ISfflSIlllISSI 

PROJECr NOTIFICATION AND REVIEW SYSTEM 

The following « J> 2J2gUSS»S& 4 ^S 

^£3S2&l” •.&«V.M°nVX I „ , . , i'?.«si.nc. id. <***» °* 

F ^?J? 1 / ge Fert; r al aeencv Informs applicant that, among other things, it must 

metropolitan) clearinghouses about the pro;- 

ect for which it intends to apply for assistance. 

11% agencies which might have pro- 

gram! affected by proposed project, including where appropriate, environmental 

agencies- metro poUtan clearinghouse notifies local government agencies 

whose interests might be affected by the proposed project, including where ap- 

■Tgrws.'issrs .« ■*—. 

“££ e, Clearinghouse me dew witu upplimnt wlttin 30 M of 

notification pursuant to its own or other State or local interest. 

Step 7 —Conferences are held to : 

a. Explore project in greater detail- 

b. Identify possible conflicts or mutuality of interest. 

Step 8.— It continuing interest, applicant and clearinghouses (with any State 
or local interest) » cooperate in developing application to - 
a. Resolve conflicts. 

w.-A ITcffi^not resolved, clearinghouse notim -applicant that it 
wm have comments J> accompany the application. (Note: Conflicts may arise a S 
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between clear inghouses or particular State agencies or local governments as to 
the merit of a project, so such comments may be variably supportive or critical.) 

Step 10 . — Applicant submits application (or adequate project description) to 
elearinghouse(s) for comment, providing 30 days therefor. 

Step, 11, — Olearinghouse(s) submits any formal comments of its own or of 
particular State agencies or local governments to applicant. 

Step 12. — Applicant submits application to Federal agency, including com- 
ments, if any; or, if none, a statement that requirement has been followed. 

Step id.— Federal agency considers application and comments and informs 
clearinghouses °f action taken thereon. 

It is possible for the process to come to a satisfactory conclusion at the comple- 
tion of Steps 5, 7, or 8 as well as, of course, Step 13, At either of the earlier 
Steps, cleanighouses can inform applicant of general satisfaction with the project 
and that they will have no (or supportive) comment. In such case, the applicant 
completes the application and submits it to the Federal agency with a statement 
that the requirement has been followed (or with any supportive comment). Step 
13 — Information to c leari ngh o uses on action taken 07i the application by the Fed- 
eral agency is, of course , always required. 
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OMB CIRCULAR NO. A-95— METROPOLITAN AND REGIONAL CLEARINGHOUSES 



Metro 



Regional Counties J 



Alabama. 6 1/2 2 

Alaska „ 

Arlzena 2 

Arkansas,... 2 2/2 1/3 

California 9 

Colorado. 3 

Connecticut 3 1/3 

Delaware*. 1/3 

District of Columbia. 1/3 

Florida 9 

Georgia....,,..,.,...,,. 4 3/2 

Hawaii 1 

Idahg, . l 

Illinois. 7 2/2 

Indiana 8 2/2 1/3 

|owa = ._ 4 2/2 1/3 

Kansas , 2 1/2 

Kentucky 1 2/2 2/3 

Louisiana. € 

Maine.,,.,. 2 

Maryland.. ,_ &= l 

Massachusetts. - . 9 

Michigan. „„„ SS3 . ...... 9 

Minnesota 1 

Mississippi. * 2 

Missouri., - — 2 

Montana.. ...... 5 . 2 

Nebraska,,., 1 

Nevada — .......... 2 



1/2 



46 

~l 

75 

27 

8 

8 

1 



12 

7 



2/3 



1/3 



New Hampshire. *1 

New Jersey = 2 

New Mexico,,,... . ,. I 

New York, 6 

North Carolina...... 6 

North Dakota.^., - 

Ohio, - 9 

Okliijma. .......a,,--,,,,.,,.- 3 

Oregon. . -- 

Pennsylvania II 

Puirto Rico., „ .... 4 

Rhode Island.. I 

South Carolina... . 3 

South Dakota..,,, j 

Tennessee 2 

Texas., 18 

Utah 3 

Vermont,. — 

Virginia - 3 

Washington 2 

West Virgmia. 4ss , fe __ esi?s _ s _ s „ 1 

Wisconsin ....... 4 

Wyoming...-..,-. 



2/2 
2/2 

1 J2 1/3 

1/2 1/3 
1/3 

1/2 

2/2 2/3 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 



1/2 

1/3 
1/2 1/3 
1/2 



8 

16 



1/2 



19 

159 

1 

1 

19 

21 

7 

5 

95 

64 

7 

8 

14 

17 

9 

82 

114 

2 

8 

3 

2 

21 

10 

39 

52 

1 



1/3 

1/2 

2/2 2/3 
1/2 



-- 


34 


6 


55 


10 


34 


2 


34 


1 


5 


7 


46 




3 


5 


84 


5 


254 


3 


3 


14 

8 


14 

57 


7 




7 


1 


30 



Total a ■_ 184 34/2 2-1/3=208 



159 2/2=160 



1.614 



1 Number of counties in a State lying wholly or inpart in an area covered by a clearinghouse. 

2 A fraction denotes a multistate clearinghouse. The denominator ifidicMiS the number of States involved. The numerator 
denotes the number of such blstata or tristate clearinghouses in which the particular State Is involved. Thus, Arkansas is 
I nvolved in 2 bistate and 1 tristate clearinghouses. 

EXHIBIT 3 

RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS PUT TO OFFICE OP MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET IN CONNECTION 

WITH HEARINGS ON S. 10 

Q, How large a staff in your office is devoted to these coordinating functions f 
A , There are three people assigned to oversight of OMB Circular No. A-95, They 
spend approximately 2/8 of their time. In addition, OMB has a liaison officer 
assigned to each Federal Regional Council which undertakes a variety of co- 
or dinative projects and activities, including field efforts to secure more effective 
implementation of A-95. In addition, the Regional Councils undertake special 
projects such as those noted in testimony (coordination of migrant labor pro 
grams, South Dakota rural development. Southern Oklahoma technical assis= 
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tance) that relate to rural development, documentation of these examples Is 

included in the attachments to the testimony. „„ area 

Q. How many Federal grant programs serving rural areas function on an area 

A We interpret this question to mean, what programs serving rural areas are 
planned on an area basis. The following list captures programs of major impor- 
tance where planning is required or encouraged. 

Agency Program 

TTsnA/FHA - Water and Waste Disposal Systems. 

TTdn A/siPS ” Resource conservation and development. 

Economic development district programs, 

HEW/HSMHA „„ Health programs. 

HUD. „ Basie water and sewer facilities. 

HUD Open space program. 

BOT/LBAA”' "" Law enforcement programs. 

DOL -- ” IIIIIIIIII. Manpower programs. 

nnT/FAA " " Airport programs. 

nnT/FHm = "’ 1'“”' __ _ __ 1 Metropolitan area highways. 

/rm m a. " 1 Mass transit facilities. 

^pi i/UM Air pollution control. 

pp A ' ____ Water pollution control. 

' “II Solid waste management. 

Appalachian programs. 

OSO/CApIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII Community action programs. 

l^i Concentration In urbanized areas but will serve urban fringe and small communities. 

Programs providing assistance to area-wide planning include the following: 



DSDA/FHA — 

USD A 

DOC/EDA 

HBW/HSMHA -- - — 

HUD „= 

DOJ /LEA A 

DOL — 



DOT/FAA 

POaVFHWA 



inT/FHWA M xiisuivi*j p*" fx 

)OT/UMTA _ Mass transit planning. 



Water and sewer planning. 

River basin planning. 

Economic development district planning. 
Comprehensive area wide health planning. 
Comprehensive planning. 

Law enforcement planning. , 

Comprehensive Area Manpower Planning 
(CAMPS), 

Airport planning. 

Highway planning. 



Agency 

EPA — 

EPA 

EPA =, 

ARC - 

WRO 

OEO/OAF 



control. 



Program 

Air pollution control planning 
River basin planning for pollution 
Solid wastes planning. 

Appalachian development district planning. 
Water resources planning. 

Community action planning. 



*==■ . . 

The above. In addition to supporting area planning may, variously, also sup- 
Ljort State and local planning. 

n Federal grant programs use common area boundaries? To what 

-Jtent has the problem of overlapping boundaries been improved in recent years? 
® to improve them? Bow much more progress can be 

e&pectedf p Urpos es of OMB Circular No. A-96 Is to get Federal programs 

P1 The t0 relSS la eneonrag eS Governors to establish systems of sub-State plan- 
ning and^evelopment districts to which Federally designated pla: mung regions 
w?fld conform, Sich systems have been estabUshed in over 35 States. OMB 
has plcnTed “systematic effort to realign Federally designated planning areas 
with those sub-State districts during the coming months. 
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The following art* the major program regions that will he : 

USDA/SCS— Resource conservation and development areas ; DOC/EDA— Eco- 
nomic development districts: HE W/HSMHA— Comprehensive health planning 
areas ; HUD— Metropolitan and regional comprehensive planning areas ; DOfe/ 

LEAA La^v enforcement planning regions ; DOL— Comprehensive manpower 

planning areas ; BP A — Air quality control regions; OEO/CAP— Community ac- 
tion planning areas; ARC— Local development districts; WRC — River basm 
planning regions. 

Q. Wftat are the relations between your office. State development commissions 
and local development organizations in rural areas? Sow do you effect co- 
ordination between Federal grant programs in specific rural areas ? Give some 
eo. jamnles ^ 

A Another element of OMB Circular No. A-95 establishes a “Project Notifi- 
cation and Review- System” (FNRS) under which State, metropolitan or regional 
(nonmetropolitan) “planning and development clearinghouses” review and co- 
ordinate applications for Federal assistance with Statewide or areawide plans 
and programs and with the plans and programs of specific agencies or jurisdic- 
tions that might he affected by the proposed project. There ore State clearing- 
houses in every State and there are 208 metropolitan clearinghouses and 160 
regional (nonmetropolitan) clearinghouses. The regional clearinghouses which 
cover over 1,000 counties in 26 States, Some parts of the jurisdictions of metro- 
politan clearinghouses are also rural in nature. 

The clearinghouses and public interest groups representing these constitu- 
encies (National Governor’s Conference/ Council of State Governments/Council 
of State Planning Agencies ; National Service to Regional Councils/National As- 
fX?™ a nd-No « ona 1 A ssoei a ti on of Counties ) 
are OMB main contacts, The individual clearinghouses contact” tKfe In- 

reetly on specific problems and applications of Circular No. A-95; and OMB 
carries on a continuing dialogue on more generalized problems of intergovem- 
mental cooperation and coordination at the State level in rural and urban 
regions. 

The FNRS is the chief instrumentality for achieving coordination of Federal 
grant programs in rural areas. However, it should be pointed out that OMB does 
not do the coordinating itself, but through A-95 sets the stage for coordination 
by Federal and State agencies and regional organizations. 

The Federal Regional Councils play an important coordinating role in various 
rural problem areas, sometimes on their own initiatives, sometimes at the insti- 
gation or with the assistance of OMB, For instance the FRC's are playing an 
increasingly important role in assuring the implementation of A-95. They will 
be the prime coordinators in carrying out OMB plans (mentioned above) to 
secure realignments of Federally designated planning regions with State estab- 
7 ? shed planning districts under A-95, 

Some specific projects of note on which greater detail is provided in attach- 
ments submitted with this document are : 

A project of several FKC'« to coordinate programs concerned with migrant 
labor. 

A project of the Denver FRO to assist the Governor of South Dakota to de- 
velop a Statewide rural development strategy. 

An OMB /interagency project for which the Ballas-Fort Worth FRO provides 
oversight. This project is a. demonstration of how Federal technical assistance 
can be provided to a rural depressed area in Southern Oklahoma in developing 
a comprehensive development strategy, 

0, What do you consider to be the. major problems in achieving mere effective 
\ Federal , State , and local coordination in rural development activities? 

A, The fragmentation of Federal assistance programs and their administra- 
tion are the major obstacles. The Presidents reorganization proposals —particu- 
larly for a Department of Community Development— and his revenue sharing 
proposals— particularly the Rural Development special revenue sharing are 
aimed at the alleviation of these two problem areas. Documents relating to these 
proposals are attached. 
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Q, What art the significant budgetary and policy considerations behind our- 

’ < n ^ The ' 1072 ^budget provides' £o? /number Of Increases in Federal prOiirnms 
whichhave n V*nifl!mt impact on rural development. Particular emphasis was 
rvjven to those programs which contribute most to the social and economic 
upment of rural a?eas, This emphasis of course is a direct rejection of tte co£ 
cern that the President has expressed in a number of statements, 1 nclud .11 g ^ 
of the Union Address, regarding the desirability of assisting rural areas in their 

rG A t reMnt°Preddentially transmitted report entitled "Report to the _Cougress 
on the Availability of Government Services to Rural Areas contained fib.a 3 
1969 and 1970 financial data for groupings of Federal programs which have sig- 
nificant impacts on rural development. Using basically these same groups of p - 
S/ »uS..g the FY 1970 percentages of program funds allocated to non- 
standard metropolitan statistical areas to FY 19T1 and FY 1&7*’ budget amounts, 
the following “Rural” totals are derived *. 

Billion# 



$12.3 


r i seal year — 

Fiscal year 1972 ... — 

PRINCIPAL PROGRAM AREAS OF INCREASE 
[Dollars in millions] 




- 14.3 






Programs / 


Fiscal year 
1971 


Fiscal year 
1972 


HEW programs (excl/iding Cust fund activities, Social Security Administration, and 

selected grants for/nublic assistance.. ... .... - -- rr.---.-v "' 

Federally assisted tip using programs (subsidized as well as unsubsid«zed) - 


$4,769 

3.439 

1,331 


$5,834 
4, 069 
1,521 
518 




502 


Manpower, training iJfQgra rns. = ■ - ■ ■ 5 


409 


467 


Construction grants for waste treatment faculties — * - * 


113 

57 


181 

75 



It would/ not be worthwhile to speculate on changes in the levels of particular 
ippropriations which may be sought by the Administration in future years to 
aeR> meet the Nations goals for rural America. However, the extent to which 
-he President Is committed to doing more for rural areas may be best learned 
IV taking a look at the Presidents revenue sharing proposals and what they 



ire providing in tne currem; nsmu .yeai. x>»y _ _ — 

nulas factors which reflect relative need, the various revenue sharing programs 
irtll provide disadvantaged States with a higher level of assistance than vheir 
Mpulation alone would otherwise justify. . n 1 - ^ 

' For example. Rural Community Development shared revenues would be allo- 
tted among the States based on such factors as rural per capita income and 
changes in rural population to take cognizance of the relatively low income level 
and population growth which are often experienced by States that are largely 
rural What this means in practical terms is best demonstrated by the changes 
in the amounts of “rural development” funds going to those essentially rural 
States whose economic distress has been chronic and sufficiently recognized to 
have resulted in the establishment of special regional economic development pro- 
grams for their benefit. The following table shows for each of the six existing 
groups of regional commission membei^States (a) the aggregate amount of funds 
they are expected to receive in FY 1971 under the several programs to be con- 
verted to Rural Community Development Revenue Sharing, (b) the aggregate 
amount of shared revenues they would be allocated under the Rural Community 
Development program, and (e) the difference in terms of dollars and percentage. 
It should be noted that the amounts shown in the “FY 1971 Programs” column 
include the special assistance which these States receive via their respective 
regional commission programs in addition to the regular grant-in-aid programs 
in which all States participate. Thus, those regions of the Nation which have 
been receiving extraordinary assistance to help satisfy extraordinary needs will 
continue to receive every bit as much assistance, <md more, under Rural Com- 
munity Development Revenue Sharing. 
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[Dollars in thousands! 



Appalachian Stitts (Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and West Virginia)..**** - 

Coastal Plains States i (Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina). 

Four Corners States (Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, and Utah)******** 

Ozarks States (Arkansas, Misrourj, Kansas, and Oklahoma),... 

New England States (Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, and Vermont). * * 

Upper Great Lakes States (Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin)*, 



Fiscal year 
1971 
programs 


ROD 

Allocation 


Difference 


$496,060 


$516,026 


+519,966 

(+4.0%) 


$5*313 


111,144 


+$15, 831 


27, 555 


34, 834 


(26. 4%) 


73, 363 


95, 093 


+$21, 730 




(29-6%) 


23, 431 


30, 593 


+$7,162 


(30, 6%) 


46,416 


73,248 


+$26, 832 
(57.8%) 



i The entry for Coastal Plains U duplicatsry, since the 3 member-States are also included as Appalachian member. 



States. 



q. What future budgetary changes , if any , are contemplated to meet the Ad- 
ministration's goals for rural America f 

A. The conditions in rural America today and the disparity between regions 
in the concentration of population and economic activity are well documented and 
well know to a great number of Americans, The findings of both S* 10 and the 
President’s proposed Rural Community Development Revenue Sharing Proposal 
show an awareness that many rural areas of the Nation have lagged behind in 
economic growth and that the people of these areas have not shared fully in the 
Nation’s prosperity. 

The President’s proposal and S. 10 share a common objective to increase efforts 
by Federal, State and local governments, and private individuals as well, to pro 
vide the economic base that is the vital prerequisite for vigorous self-sustaining 
growth. . 

The principle behind President Nixon’s program to revitalize the American 
system of Government is that, given sufficient resources, our States and locali- 
ties can be more responsive to the needs of the people and more responsible in the 
exercise of power than can be the Federal Government in Washington, The 
cornerstone of this program 5 s the President’s proposal for giving breader and 
less conditional forms of financial assistance to States and local governments. 

Under this new program, funds will be distributed to States for use in rural 
areag. The development projects appropriate for each community will be de- 
termined by State and local governments according to the needs of that com- 
munity. Through this combination of special revenue sharing, local initiative, and 
local governments according to the needs of that community. Through this com- 
bination of special revenue sharing, local initiative, and local decision making- 
rural areas can strengthen rural enterprise, increase economic opportunity for 
rural residents, and improve rural communities. 

In recognizing the needs of rural areas, the President has proposed not only 
the rural community development program which reflects the Federal interest 
and problems of our Nation’s rural areas, but also programs for the sharing of 
Federal revenues in the areas of transportation, education, law enforcement and 
manpower training. These programs are vital links in the chain that leads to a 
revitalized rural America. In addition, the President’s Urban Oommunity De- 
velopment Revenue Sharing proposal provides mechanisms whereby towns and 
smaller cities in rural America may also share in these revenues. The planning 
and integration of rural and urban programs will be facilitated through sharing 
revenues with States and localities for planning and coordination. To determine 
the real effect of Rural Community Special Revenue Shoring one must look at 
the entire package of Revenue Sharing Plans proposed by the President, 

Geographic regions of the country vary greatly In their character of migration 
and In economic and social conditions. While the President’s rural revenue 
sharing plan recognizes, through formula distribution of revenues, the existing 
demands for services of people now residing in rural America, it also lays heavy 
stress to helping States in areas that show characteristics of low income and/or 
high rates of population loss. Again, these features of the President’s plan are 
designed to accomplish many of the common objectives we share. 
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EXHIBIT 4 

Executive Office of the President^ 

Office of Management and Budget, 

Washington, D T C* f June %>, 1971 . 

Hon. John L. McGeellan, .... . 

Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 

U*S* Senate, Washington , D.C , 

Attention : Mr. James Calloway, * 

number of programs that are almost exclusne ^ ro&rama designed specific 

account for outlays m rural areas. , , n rogra in s designed for in non 

Congress a Kepoit to inc vrsnjrt second and third unnumbered 

io "«Vnllmidn C 8 the a texn provides ^Su.nmary of Selected Program Outlays, by 
pages following the text) provmes _ . wtth g omc Comparisons with 

comparable data as between 1970 share of domestic revenue outlays 

I": 1 testimony 

periencing chronic, high unemployment, or other^^s o^ su^ta oomlng 

16 For example aside from differences In organization and program content, the 

18 4 SSrte been ooneen- 

*» - flve 

^*Gre8it&ft ISa^?ve cmmenlration of Investment has occurred in growth areas 

On W tte ffirffi' 

authorizes oily $50 million out of EDA’i total annual authorization of $770 mil 
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linn In be invested in growth centers. It should be noted, however, that EDA has 
been utilizing the- full amount of the 

f, n j. 0 i o,imYinri}i H ati in recent years lias been in the range or million. 

S to 1 Question No. 6, white there is no doubt that there 

have been jobs created in rural areas by EDA and Appalachian programs, OEO, 
HEW and DDL manpower programs, as well ns HUD, and DOT public works 
programs : nevertheless, there are no reliable data on direct or secondary job 
creation effects of these programs. It is difficult to dissociate jobs created by 
these urograms from rises in local or regional economies and the National econ- 
jmy. The immediate discernible job-creating effects of particular places may be 
(liscornible but the long range impact is not easily statistically verifiable. 

* I hope the above provides the Committee with at least a partial answer to its 
questions. If we can be of further assistance, please let me know. 

Sincerely, Dwight A. Ink, Assistant Director. 

Repost to the Congress on the Availability of Government Services to 

Rural Areas 



introduction 

Section 901(e) of tho Agricultural Act of 1970 calls for the President to report 
annually to the Congress concerning the availability of services from various 
Federal programs in rural areas* 

This report is presented in fulfillment of this requirement. It also reports on 
the general nature of socio-economic conditions in rural areas. 

background statement 



As a background to the consideration of specific program measnrea for the 
benefit of people living outside of metropolitan areas, the following scatemen 
highlights some of the social and economic trends of recent years and the cur- 
rent relative status of this segment of U,S. population. 

The American seem today 

Development of rural America is viewed by many as the key to “balanced 
growth”? including a “pressure valve” for megalopolis, the source of recovery of 
ecological health, and an escape from congestion, pollution and other social ills 
attributed to large urban centers. What, really, is rural America? A vast, un- 
peopled, space where there is no promise, no future? Not at all. It is vast, hut it 
is also peopled by about 30 percent of the Nation’s population in open country and 
in communities of less than 50,000 people. It suffers many disadvantages when 
compared with metropolitan areas, hut it is not without promise and it certainly 
does and must have a future. It is an area of historic promise, much of which 
has already come to pass, yet much remains for the future. 

Rural America contains about one-third of our population. Within this seg- 
ment of our population great changes Imve taken place, The farm portion, for 
example, declined by 13*4 million from 1950 to 1970, a loss of 68 percent. Tech- 
nological advance, increased mechanization, specialized production, larger size of 
farms, and other changes have reduced the need for manpower on farms and 
transformed most of rural America into a non-farm economy. Meanwhile, with 
unprecedented rural to urban migration, we have become an overwhelmingly 
urbanized society. Where does this leave rural America in the scale of American 
values p opportunities a^d future? 

No national consensus to answer that question has so far emerged. Many feel 
that revitalization of rural areas is an important way to alleviate the “crisis of 
the cities”, and to promote balanced growth and vitality in many of the smaller 
towns and cities outside of the larger metropolitan areas. Stirrings at the grass- 
roots of thousands of small towns indicate a revival of business, industry, com- 
munity and economic development. What are the facts? 

Population 

It is true that large population changes occurred during the decade of the 
1960's with about two million people leaving the countryside for the cities. Metro- 
politan America grew from 112 million people in 1960 to 130 million in 1969, a 
change of 15 percent, more than twice the growth of 6 percent In non-metropolitan 
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areas. Metropolitan areas will continue to grow because of the huge population 
base residing there. The contribution to this increase from rural areas has al- 
ready lessened. It is estimated that rural counties lost about two million people 
through outmigration from i960 to 1970, but this number is less than half as 
large as the outpouring of 4.6 million people during the 1950 s. 

The migration picture in rural areas is varied- While some parts of the country 
lost population heavily — where nonfarm job growth did not compensate for the 
decline in agricultural employment— other sections reversed the outmigration 
pattern of the preceding decade and gained population. At the same time that the 
Great Plains and inter-mountain areas of the West were declining rapidly m 
population, portions of the southern Piedmont, middle Tennessee Valley, eastern 
Oklahoma, and northern and western Arkansas grew in population during 
the 1960’s. 

Employment 

A principal factor in motivating people to move from one part of the country 
to another is the search for employment, or for better employment This con- 
tributed to the patterns of population and employment change affecting rural 
America in the 1900V Nonfarm employment m rural America grew slightly 
faster, overall, than in metropolitan areas from 1960 to 1970. Employment gains 
in manufacturing and contract construction in some rural areas were the Princi- 
pal contributors to this trend. The rural areas in which gams m nonfarm em- 
ployment were greatest coincided strikingly with those areas with growth. 

Income . 

Level of income is, of course, an important component of wellbeing 
where. On the factor, rural America suffers in comparison with metropolitan 
areas, although there was improvement between 1959 and 1968 in ^ucing the 
relative difference. Median family income (In 196b dollars) in metropolitan 
areas in 1968 wap $9,411, compared with $7,031 in 1909; in non-metropolitan 
areas, the median was $7,342 in 1968, up from $5,288 in 1959. The increase out- 
side of metropolitan areas between these two dates was 89 percent, while in 
metropolitan areas it was 25 percent. 

Community assets 

Measurement of what is called the “quality of life” is difficult because of lack 
of quantitative data and the presence of intangible factors. People want jobs and 
an adequate Income to support an acceptable standard of i^ing. But they a s 
require other things including a good education for their children; aceessib e. 
quality medical care * adequate housing at a price they can afford ; and other 
community services such as police and fire protection, clean water supply, sewage 
disposal, transportation facilities, and recreational and cultural opportunities. _ 
many rural areas of the United States, these services and facilities are inade- 
quate ; in some places virtually non-existent in whole or in part. In sparsely settled 
areas and those declining in population, the shrinking tax base makes the delivery 
of such services increasingly costly and inefficient. 

Education 

Universal public education has made one measure of rural-non-rural differences 
insignificant, namely educational attainment as indicated by median years 
school completed by persons 25 to 29 years old. Metropolitan a nd rural 
virtually the same at 12 plus years. For the Negro population of this age group 
in rural areas, however, attainment drops to 10.9 years. The percentase of 
school graduates in metropolitan areas is higher ( (8 percent) than i m ^rurai areas 
(69 percent) in 1969. Metropolitan areas also show a higher percentage of college 
graduates, 18 percent, as compared with 12 percent in rural areas. 

A crucial problem that parts of rural America face in supporting a modern high 
school is an inadequate population base, especially in ar^as of sparse ^ declin- 
ing population. Determination of the number of people necessary for a goctfhigh 
school cannot be arbitrarily stated, but estimates have been made by educators 
and others as to approximately the desirable population size. 

Many small towns and their hinterlands in rural areas cannot muster a popu- 
lation "base of sufficient size to be competitive with larger places m terms of 
teachers’ salaries, library and laboratory facilities, and the specialized equipment 
of today’s high schools. 
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Health 



In addition to good schools, people look for accessibility to health care In 
choosing where they want to live. Rural areas offer the services of about as many 
practitioners us do metropolitan areas, but, because of distances, they are less 
accessible to rural people than these physicians are to urban people, Rural areas 
have fewer specialized medical personnel per 100,000 population than do urban 
areas, including hospital-based physicians, nurses, and pharmacists. They also 
have fewer dentists. The number of hospital beds located in rural areas appears 
adequate, but many of the hospitals in rural areas are more utilized by urban 
than by rural people, and others are in need of modernization and more sophisti- 
cated equipment. Where income is low and population sparse, non-metro com- 
munities And it difficult to acquire access to medical specialists and modern 
hospital facilities. 



A prime asset in any community is adequate housing for the residents. For a 
number of reasons, this attribute is more often found in metropolitan than m 
rural areas. While there has been improvement in the rural housing situation 
generally since i960, the proportion of substandard units (dilapidated or lacking 
a basic plumbing item) continues to be highe* in rural than in urban areas, The 
number of substandard rural housing units was reduced from one-third to one- 
dfth from 1960 to 196a Obstacles to greater improvement in the quality of rural 
housing, as opposed to that in metropolitan areas, include: lower income levels, 
less availability of credit for lon*r-term mortgage financing, low density of con- 
struction activity, and usually higher costs for debt service, Although housing 
starts since 1959 have been greater than the formation of new households, much 
remains to be done in the housing field In all areas. 

Electricity and Telephone Services 

One of lb e more valuable amenities in the United States has been brought 
about by the advance of electrification and electronics. Refrigeration and other 
household appliances added immensely to the standards of living for rural 
people. The most remote hamlet can be reached by telephone and news is simul- 
taneously received nearly everywhere by radio or television* Physical and social 
isolation of distant places in the countryside has been alleviated by electronic 
communication to an unprecedented degree. Metropolitan housewives fare slightly 
better than rural in possession of telephones, 85 percent compared with 78 per- 
cent in 1965. Additionally, the quality of service is better in metropolitan areas. 
Many rural households still have more than 4-party service. But radio and/or 
television are found in about 95 percent of all households regardless of residence. 
As a result of the programs of the Rural Electrification Administration over 
the years, over 98 percent of the Nation’s farms are now served by electricity. 

The future of rural America 

What, then, can we say about the promise and future of rural America? What 
has contributed to the revitalization of some areas and not to others? There is 
no single answer. As mentioned above, population and nonfarm employment 
growth appear to go together in many places. Factors which may he credited 
with rebuilding parts of rural America are associated with improvements In 
communication and transportation, including the interstate highway system ; 
lower land and development costs outside of cities; supplies of low-cost labor 
with adequate skills; the freedom to locate many industries away from natural 
resource supplies, rivers, and railroads ; and the preference of many people for 
the stability and slower pace of small towns and cities. 

There appears to be considerable promise in undergoing non-metropolitan 
America for renewed vigor and overall development for achieving more balanced 
National growth and for improving environmental quality. The main thrust of 
national economic development continues to be associated with expansion in 
major population centers of the Nation. This tide can be diverted toward rural 
America, hut not easily. 



The selected programs for inclusion in this report are those for the follow- 
ing services: telephone, electrical, water, sewer, medical, educational, man- 
power, housing, small-business assistance, law enforcement assistance, food as- 
sistance, and income maintenance (excluding Social Security). 

The major areas of Federal programs which are not included are: defense, 
foreign assistance, agriculture, natural resource, regulatory, transportation, rec- 
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program availability in rural areas 
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reation, and research. Some of these nvmz | WHe omitted 

covered in the other reports required toWtoft, or, as.dcte^^ re . 

assistance, were not germane. Other areas, distribution is determined 

source programs were not emphasis in this report is upon 

more by geography than by populat ■ Transportation and recreation pro- 
services available to people instead of ureas L ^aclfitles are not necessarily 
grains were not inel uded because *£““£5 Selected is compre- 

SSSS an ‘adverse reflection upon its contribu- 

tl0 ^e^t^l ‘examples ‘of^ueeessful efforts to expand the availability of Federal 
for a total of $663 million in non-SMS As. Projected level for FY idii win 

SsSmars^^-sr^-ssaaa 

*■«"« rr 1970 were .pproWd (or 

growing legal aid services program for non-metropolitan areas. 

® -kt ' Vkrtrtfi Hsnitii < 5 ^rvinp§ are receiving increasing attention m rural areas. 

d £ projects wor e ‘ under way testing differential comprehensive 
healfh care s^tem mod^s in non-metropolitan areas. Federal outlays during 
FY 1970 for neighborhood health centers in predominately non-metropolitan areas 

t0 0 ^hf 65 tubUc library construction projects approved during FY 1970, 37 

^t^O 3 ^ radio stations wh , ich received Fed- 

JggSZ&S&A million during FY 1970, more than half were awarded to 

“•^VSSSS^tSm million in loans and grant outlays Provided 
under programs of the Economic Development Administration during the first 

half of FY 1970 were utilized in nonmetropolitan areas, iu n 

About half of the Federally administered projects under the Vocational Ed ^ 
ca tion— Innovation Program were focused on young people in non-metropolita 

ar ^ S the 78 current Teacher Corps projects, 35 percent assist school districts in 
non-metropolitan areas including Appalachia, the Ozarks, migrant areas m s ■- 

oral regions, and Indian populations in six States. _ , f i«aHhi- 

Higher education— work-study and cooperative education grants for institu- 
tions in rural areas increased by about 20 percent in FY 1970. , . . ... . __ 

About three-fourths of Appalachian demonstration health project grants were 
ni Hi zed in nonmetropolitan areas during FY 1970. 

Of the total of $233 million in hospital construction grants under the mib 
Burton program for FY 1970, about 47 percent were utilized m non-metropolitan 



^Of^the 764 full-year programs under Project Head Start approximately 40 per- 

“STe'Ald to Families with Dependent Children Program « 
nhasis has been given to recruit staff for rural areas. In the southern State., 
about BO percent of these programs serve a predominately rural population. 

Rural electrification an* telephone service has been given a boost by actions 
of this administration mpport of creation of a new private electrification 
bank (National Kural Dull ties Cooperative Finance Cooperation), and its pro- 
nosal for creation of a mixed ownership telephone bank- (This proposal was 
approve! ^y the Senate during the last session of the Congress.) .The former 
will provide supplemental financing to electrification borrowers of about $50 
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million during FY 1972, The telephone bank would provide added loans of 
about $94 million during 1972. 

Despite the progress made in extending the services of Federal programs to 
rural people, much remains to be done in improving this outrefech, especially 
for some of the manpower, education, health and other human resource pro- 
grams. Such efforts are underway ; for example, there has been increased effort 
in the Department of Labor in the past year to extend manpower and other 
services to rural residents. Two programs in particular, Operation Mainstream 
and the Smaller Communities Program appear to have provided rural outreach. 

The data in the attached tables reveal that rural areas are receiving about 
tht* same proportion of program outlays, overall, as their share of national 
population. They receive more than their proportionate share of outlays of se- 
lected programs of USDA, USDG and SB A, but less overall of health, educa- 
tion, labor, HUD, Interior, Justice and QUO program outlays. These results 

vary widely across States. . ... 

Major increases in Federal outlays in fiscal year 19*0, as compared with 
fiscal year 1969, occurred in non-SMS A areas for most of the selected pro- 
grams. (Table 2.) These increases were especially significant in the case of rural 
housing, manpower development find training programs of HEW, construction 
grants for waste treatment by the Department of Interior, and most OKU 



1 The purpose of the SMSA-non-SMSA breakdown of the data is to compare 
program outlays with population distribution. Such comparisons, however, re- 
quire careful interpretation. The distribution of any given Federal program 
may not be directly proportional to the population for a number of reasons. 
First, the intended beneficiaries of the program may not be uniformly dis- 
tributed geographically. Some beneficiaries may be more costly to serve than 
others and, therefore, the funds may not be distributed uniformly even though 
the benefits deriving from them may be so distributed. Also, the cost of de- 
livery to some people, clue to isolation or other causes, may be prohibitive. 
Some programs have statutory limitations which restrict them to certain geo- 
graphical areas or sizes of cities. Additionally, the reported point or county of 
delivery of Federal funds may not be the ultimate destination of the financial 
assistance. Despite *hese limitations, the data do indicate, generally, avail- 
ahilitv of Federal program services to rural people. 

This report highlights some of the Federal program improvements that 
have been and will be made in non-metropolitan areas. It also indicates that 
there are certain difficulties which remain to be overcome in attaining the de- 
sired levels of economic and social development in non-metropohtan areas. 
While final attainment of these development objectives will not be an easy 
task, it is a task on which major strides forward have been made, and to which 
this Administration is firmly committed. With dedication and perserverance by 
all levels of Government, these objectives can and will be attained. 



APPENDIX! SOURCE AND NATURE OF INFORMATION 

Information on the Federal outlays in rural America of about 160 f’edc™ 11 
urograms provides the basis for this report. It was decided to utilize available 
iata in the Federal Information Exchange System for this first report. This 
system reports on a twlee-a=year basis the outlays for each State and county 
or over one thousand Federal programs. These data are supplied by me 
Agencies to the Office of Economic Opportunity which has responsibility for 
he preparation of the Federal Outlays report. These outlay data are subject 
o a number of limitations as described below. Nevertheless they represent 
he best comprehensive set of data on a geographical basis for detailed Federal 

though* output measures would provide a more meaningful basis by which 
;o judge the impact of Federal programs, they are not currently available on a 
ivstemafic and comprehensive basis for the full range of Federal programs, 
fhus, levels of program Inputs, i.e., outlays were used for this initial report 
The information reported in this study pertains only to that portion of Gov- 
irn men t-a ssisted services provided directly through Federal programs. It does 
lot include that portion of programs which are supported by state and local 
jovemments, nor does it include the matching contribution of State and local 
inits under the various Federal programs Thus, the measures in this initial 
•eport do not measure the total availability of Government-assisted services, but 
>niy that share provided through Federal programs. 'a 

Data for the complete fiscal year were not available in the Federal Informn- 
ion Exchange System for all the programs^egcted at the time of preparation 
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*is! °ai yjMBsasf saa'wr^r.su. »< «» w<w «— . 

urban-reral wnrept J^Mause— t th0 oiatacter 0 f the entire area 
anFthe relation to tt?S5i city, whereas, the urban-rural definition is 
baggd largely on the size of the place ; and . qM «* 

More current and comprehensive data are available on the SMSAnon 

Thn^ S torouEhout this text the SMSA-non-SMSA definition Is used. However, 
the^terms, “non-SMSA”, “non-metropolitan” and “rural” are used interchange- 
abl^, 

TABLE i.-ADVANCE ESTIMATES OF POPULATION BY STATE AND AREA, 1970 



State 



Total 



SMSA 




Connecticut. 



Delaware.. 

District of Columbia, 
Florida. . 4 .. = .. ss --^ 

Georgia,. .... 

Hawaii 

Idaho 



I iiinoisL_ ss ___, 

Indiana ‘ 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 

Kentucky. . . 

Louisiana 

Maine.. ------ 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missour’u _^ SS5 



Montana. 

Nebraska.^..., 

Nevada 

New Hampshire- 
New Jersey.. . . 
New Mexico. . . 

New York.. 

North Carolina... 
North Dakota.... 
Ohio— 

Oklahoma. = _... 
Qrvjpn,... 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina,., 

South Dakota 

Tennessee,,, s , 

Texas 

Utah,,. 

Vermont ... 

Virginia. 



Washintfon.„ 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin..,. 
Wyoming...,. 



S3. 444, IBS 
300,382 _ 
1,770,900 

I, 923, 295 
19,953, 134 

2, 207, 259 
3,031,709 
548, 104 
756.510 
6,789,443 
4,589,575 
768, 581 
712, 567 
11,113, 976 
5, 193, 669 
2, 824, 378 
2, 246. 578 
3,218,706 
3, 641, 306 
992, 048 
3,922.399 
5,689,170 
8, 875. 083 
3, 804,971 
2, 216. 912 
4, 676, 501 
694, 409 
1,483, 493 
488,738 
737.681 
7, 168, 164 
1,016,000 
18,190, 740 
5, 082,059 
617,761 
10,652,017 
2,559,229 
2, 091,385 

II, 793,909 
946,725 

2.590,516 
665,507 
3,923,561 
11,196.730 
1, 059, 273 
444,330 , 
4, 648, 494 
3,409, 16? 

1, 744, 237 
4, 417, 731 
332, 416 



$1,801,095 

1^3197189" 
595, 030 
18,100,615 
1,581,739 
2, 584, 847 
385. 856 
756,510 . 
4, 552. 229 
2, 254, 417 
629. 176 
112,230 
8, 903. 065 
3,213,598 
1,005,569 
949, 181 
1,208, 538 
1,996,197 
283, 807 
3, 307, 337 
5,523.413 
6,806,151 
2,080,925 
393, 488 
2,916,160 
169.171 
634,260 
394,356 
223,941 
6, 219, 636 
315, 774 
15, 726, 064 
1, 896, 423 
73,653 

8, 272, 512 
1,281,485 
1, 280, 691 

9, 365, 552 
768, 580 

1,017,254 
95, 209 
1,917, 569 
8, 176, 480 
821,689 

” 2,717, lil" 
2,248,837 
545, 243 
2, 185, 616 



total. s _ 203, 165, 573 139. 607. 582 



Non-SMSA 



$1,643, 070 
300, 382 
451,711 
1,328, 265 
1,852, 519 
625, 520 
446, 862 
162, 248 

5 1,' 2377214“ 
2, 335, 158 
139, 38G 
BOO, 337 
2, 210,911 
1,980, 071 
1, 81 i, 807 
1,297,397 
2,010, 168 
1, 645, 109 
708, 241 
615,082 
165,757 
2, 068, 932 
1,724, 046 
1,823,424 
1,760,341 
525, 238 
849, 233 
94, 382 
513, 740 
948, 528 
700, 226 
2,464,676 
3, 185, 636 
544, 108 
2, 379, 505 
1,277,744 
810, 694 
2.428,357 
178, 145 
1,573,262 
570, 298 
2, 005. 992 
3, 020, 250 
237, 584 
444,330 
1.931,269 
1, ISO, 332 
1, 198, 994 
2, 232, 115 
332,416 



63, 557, 991 



percent non- 
SMSA of tota l 



47.7 

100.0 

25.5 
69. 1 

9. 3 
28. 3 

14.7 

29.6 
0 

33.0 

50.9 

18.1 
84,2 
19. 9 

33. 1 
64. 4 

57.7 

62.5 

45.2 

71.4 

15.7 
2,9 

23.3 

45.3 

82.3 

37.6 

75.6 

57.2 

19.3 

69.6 

13.2 

68.9 

13.5 

62.7 

88,1 

22.3 

49.9 

33.8 

20.6 

18.8 

60.7 

85.7 
51.1 

27.0 

22.4 

100. 0 

41.5 

34.0 

68.7 

50.5 

100.0 

31.3 
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-6 
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TABLE 2.- 



-SUMMARY OF SELECTED PROGRAM OUTLAYS, BY DEPARTMENT OR AGENCY AND BY FUNCTION, FISCAL 
YEAR 1970, WITH SOME COMPARISONS WITH FISCAL YEAR 1969 



Department or agency and function 



Department of Agriculture— 

Housing—.....,.—--'.-— 

Water and sewer loans and grants 

Llectircity and telephone,. ... 

Resource conservation and development,, 
pood assistance. 



Department of Commerce (area and regional development)., = 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. ... . . 

Manpower development and training, , — - - - - - 

Adult basic education,. — ... ---- 

Vocational education,......-— ...... 

Elementary and secondary education . 

Education of Handicapped — 

Higher education ----- ----- 

Headstart and Follow Through, ... — 

Health,.....,.. - - - 

Rehabilitation ... „ 

Community and social service, ----- 

Including maintenance and welfare 

Department of Housing and Urban Development*, _ . . . 

Housing 

Urban and community development^ 

Department of the interior, ........ 

Water supply and water pollution control.—-- 

Construction grants for waste treatment,, 

Department of Justice (grants for law enforcement assistance).-. . 
Department of Labor (manpower training and employment service). 

Office of Economic Opportunity., 

Community action, 

Legal service. 



Neighborhood health center. 
VISTA 



Small Business Admiii isrtrat ion (loans and financial servjce).. 
All departments and agencies, total* ....... 



rotf.i 

ays i 


Percent 
non-SMSA 
of total 


Percent 
change in 
total outlays, 
non-SMSA 
areas, fiscal 
year 19G9-70 


,552 


67.9 


+18. 


7 


,823 


85.0 


+56. 


2 


,850 


83.5 


-1, 


2 


,268 


87. 7 


— 1. 


5 


,000 


80.7 


+45. 


5 


,811 


45, 1 


+8- 


1 


,882 


78.1 


( 


;*> 


,326 


29.3 


( 


*y 


,610 


9.2 


+50, 


8 


,387 


10.1 


+12, 


2 


,124 


10. 3 


O) 


,629 


17.9 


+13, 


,4 


,365 


16.6 


CO 


,435 


18.7 


—44, 


.9 


,60b 


37.6 


+9. 


.6 


,875 


23.8 


-3 


.4 


,312 


45.7 


i 




r , 423 


22.8 


! 


CO 


551 


33.1 




;o 


), 655 


14.5 




to 


1, OOD 


13.4 




tv 


,555 


24.4 




CO 


i, 308 


11, 5 


+66 


.9 


, Dll 


20.3 


-10 


.0 


',387 


9.6 


+174 


.0 


,214 


16.1 


( 




,233 


22.8 


i 


I 


), 055 


25,3 


+14 




), 237 


28.6 


+15 


]5 


1, 281 


12,1 


+2* 


.9 


L, 40Z 


11,3 


-10 


.6 


h 135 


23.9 


+24 


.1 


1,975 


39.4 


-3 


.8 


l, 190 


32.1 





r Amounts shown are the most appropriate financial measure of Federal activity; Le, p 
guarantees, obligations, etc. 

i 1st half of fiscal year 1970 only. ‘ 

* Excludes social security trust funds for medical insurance and OASL 

* Data on outlays for fiscal year 1969 and fiscal year 1970 were not comparable. 



outlays, new eemmitmp n *• 
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TABLE 3— DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE OUTLAYS FOR SELECTED PRO CRAMS BY 
STATE AND AREA FOR FISCAL YEAR 1970 



State 



Total 



Alabama.. 

Alaska. 

Arizona — 

Arkansas.. 

California ..... 

Colorado-. — , 

Connecticut... 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 



$85, 167, 888 
31,363,453 
27,010,889 
89.798, 546 
121,106,250 
50,638,994 
13,383, 835 
8,126,600 
7,326, 180 
53,865, 124 



kest ■ — : 85 , 903,104 

Georgia. q ru iui 



Hawaii 

Idaho. 

Illinois 



9,554,041 
22, 137, 0G7 
61, 173. 867 



inJSSr - 46,727,096 

Indiana.. — - m me o«e 



Iowa 

Kansas. 



54, 396, 886 
32, 681, 416 



fHIHn 

t,s ana 2o',746'89i 

32 , 115 , 50 s 

Maryland, , » fl - $1,992,984 



::::::::::::::::: ««£«■ 

Mcnigan. fi'oWin 



Minnesota 



42,212,177 



SSSKK3--'"-' 123.018,989 

SB.? i:::::::::::::::::: •• &!&§£? 



31, 577, 287 
24, 596, 295 
18,684,141 
8,631,528 
33,804,585 

NswYgrk..---,----- ------ JMihm 

North Carolina 
North Dakota . 



Montana. ... 
Nebraska. 

Nevada-- 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey- 
New Mexico 



116,648,112 
27, 146, 676 

Ohio" "‘”""1""" ■ 62,274,801 

onip- = - : . , i. a on 



90,715, 980 
29,891,372 
$5, 344,786 
3,620,387 
116,459, 553 
28, 825, 522 



Oklahoma.. 

Oregon,....— 

Pennsylvania.,.,.-— — 

Rhode Island, — — 

South Carelina„ s .- S *. 

Tennessee I5i;230.237 

Utah * — " ‘ ' id nA't 44? 

Vermont,* 

Virginia—. 

Washington,—..-, 

West Virginia..—... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming- ........... 



SMSA 



18,342,443 
11,656,375 . 
53. 421, 071 
50, 159, OFT 
38, 556, 353 
47, 527,453 
8,649,799 



$26,948, 735 

12,929,764 
15,718,24? 
93,951,431 
13,698,999 
11,894, 297 
1,238, 819 
7,326, 180 _ 
20, 090, 672 
14 652,270 
4,482, 140 
1,352,430 
30, 586, 167 
17, 584, 566 
7, 763,386 
6, 014, 505 
4,950,070 
23,456,207 
3,455,580 
14,652, 036 
61,3/0,172 
24, 529, 192 
8,924,485 
5,519,653 
18,929,652 
1,812,067 

2. 326. 280 
2, 109, 956 
2, 689, 003 
19, 891,260 
4,636,782 

52, 325, 276 
20, 699, 176 
917,644 
37, 286, 24$ 
26,590,112 
13,271,489 
34, 597, 723 
3,620,307 . 
24, 535, 578 
935, 170 
18, 453, 567 
59, 862, 997 

8. 167. 281 

’ 12,404,057 

23,616, 293 
7,665,941 
9, 008, 965 



Non-SMSA 



$58, 921, 153 
31,363, 453 
14,081,225 
74, 081,304 
27,154,819 
■16, 939, 995 
1,469, 538 

4, 887, 781 

"li; 774; 452“ 
71,250, 834 

5, 071,901 
20, 784, 637 
30, 587, 500 
29, 142, 530 
46, 633, 500 

26, 666,911 
86,885,349 
54, 136, 970 
17,291,311 
17,463,469 

662,812 
23, 554, 727 
33,287,692 
117,499,336 
58, 388, 977 
29, 765,220 

22.270.015 
16, 574,185 

5, 942, 525 
13,913, 325 
18, 425, 345 

23.316.016 
95, 948, 936 
26, 299 , 032 
24, 988, 662 
64,125,868 
16,619,883 
30,747, 063 

§1, §23^975 

27, 890, 352 
64,240,669 
91,367,240 
10, 175, 162 
li, 656, 375 
41, 017, 014 
26, 542, 788 
30,890,412 
38,518,488 

8,649,799 



Percent 
nemSMSA 
of tota l 



68,6 

100,0 

52.1 
82.5 
22*4 
72.9 
11,0 

73.8 

82.9 

53.1 

93.9 

50.0 
62,4 

85.7 

81. 3 
94, G 

69.8 

83.3 

54.4 
1.9 

53.8 

78.9 

95.5 

75.5 

94.3 

90.5 

88.7 

68.8 
41* 2 

71.9 

33.5 

82.3 

96.6 

40.1 

70.7 
55*6 
47*1 

0 

78*9 

96.8 

77.7 
60*4 
55.5 

100.0 

76.8 

52.9 

80.1 
81.0 

100.0 
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TABLE 4 — DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE OUTLAYS FOR SELECTED PROGRAMS BY STATE AND AREA FIRST HALF 

FISCAL YEAR 1970 



State 


Total 


SMSA 


Nan-SMSA 


Percent 
nan-SMSA 
of total 


Alabama _. ■ - - - » - 

Alaska 


$4, 704, OQQ 
2,000,000 . 
106, 225 


$5, 000 
106,225 ... 


$4,699,000 
2, 000, OQQ 


99.9 

100.0 

0 


Arkansas — - — 

California.- - - 

Colorado^, 

ConneetRart - - 


3,486,350 
2,515,358 
1,823,500 
2, 789, 050 


322,000 
1,248, 906 
747, 500 
2,789,050 ... 


3,164,350 

1,266,452 

1,076,000 


90.8 

50.3 

59.0 

0 








District of Columnia , _ 

Fioridi — * 

Georgia^ 


467,968 
213, 267 

1,937,000 


467,968 ... 
168, 767 


'“'"44,500 

1,937,000 


0 

20.9 

100.0 


Idaho - . 


750,000 .... 




750, 000 


ioo.6 


Jijinaii, ........... 


628, 750 


12,250 


616,500 


98.1 


1 


w 


Kentucky 

Louisiana, . 

Maine, - - 

Maryland, 

Massachusetts,. 

Michigan 

Minnesota,,. . — - 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


1,011,500 . . 
338, 324 
571,500 
92, 5UO . 
607,985 
1,06b, 030 
1,262,258 .... 
6,307,750 
2, 268, 785 
165,030 .... 


98, 324 

607, 985 - - - 
1,918 

495,000 
90, 000 


1,011,500 
240, 000 
571,500 
92, 500 

1,063, 112 
1,262,258 
5, 812, 750 
2, 178,785 
165, 030 


100.0 

70.9 

100.0 

100.0 

0 

99.8 

100.0 

92,2 

96.0 

100.0 




New Hampshire,,,... 

New Jersey. — - 

Now Mexico. . 

New York.. - 

North Carolina 

North Dakota, 

Ohio * — . 

Oklahoma. * 

Oregon,. 

Pennsylvania,. 

Rhode Island . 

South Carolina,.. 

SfJUth Dakota 


50,700 

291,460 

1, 217, 319 

1,175, 743 
1,075,500 
2, 636, 551 
3, 164, 490 
3, 144, 760 
212,500 
3,178,392 
1,799,000 
382,950 .... 

63,200 .... 


291,460 

463,243 " 

120,551 

357,600 

1,207,160 

2, 4l3, 84Z 
1,799,000 ... 


50,700 

1,217, 319 

712.500 
1,075,500 
2,516, 000 
2, 806, 890 
1,937,600 

212. 500 
685, 050 

882,950 
63, 2Q0 


0 

100.0 

60.6 

100.0 

95.4 
88.7 
61,6 

100,0 

21.5 
0 

100. 0 
100.0 


Tennessee . _ 


856, 30 C .... 




856, 300 


100.0 
86.6 
100. 0 


Texas — 

Utah,.,. 


2, 763, 617 
183,000 . . 


3’/ 1,38/ 


2,392. 230 
183,000 


Virginia. 

Washington „ 

West Virginia,,.. 

Wisconsin 


289. OCO .... 
1,051,000 
1,226, EDO 
311,000 


' '49, 16o' 
179,000 


1.051,000 

1, 177, 000 
132, 000 


100.0 

95.9 

42.4 
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TABLE 5,— DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION. AND WELFARE OUTLAYS FOR 
SELECTED PROOF AMS BY STATE AND AREA, FISCAL YEAR 1970 



State 


Total 


SMSA 


Non-SMSA 


Percent 
non-SMS A >■' 
of f^al 


Alabama.,.-.- - 


$251, 583,919 
29,701,008 . 


$1^,610,995 


$132, 972,924^" 
29, 701 /;vd 


52.8 

100.0 


Arizona... ------------ 


97,715,281 

125,845,933 


‘ "is ‘lie '«§ " 

42,700,941 


32. 842 

-ltd, 144,992 
257, SS0, 314 
49,885,036 
4, 906, 132 
12,465,032 


33. 3 

66.0 


California,.. .... 

Colorado. — 


1,981,881,863 

144,196,098 


1, 724,301, 549,., 
94, 3l0,ps£ 


12. 9 
34.5 


Connecticut. , — 

DelavVdfD.,,.- — ---« 

District Of Colnmhta 


151,545,557 

239,983,800 

311,419,291 


146, 6?isff 425 
^ §18, 76S 
^■311,419,291 . 


3. 4 

51.9 

m m 

54.1 

14,6 


Florida.. — • 

Georgia - ------ 

Hawaii,.... 


226, 900, 
295, ^ 410 
336, 972 


175, 179, 916 
135,436,941 
40, 445, 478 


91,720,908 
160, 148,469 
6,891,494 
25,728,508 
109,381,314 
40,285,724 
60,246.729 
64,075,336 


Idaho. 

Illinois - 

Indiana ------ 


-" 36,917, 593 
562,701,211 
126,489, 576 
108,041,973 
113,961,127 


11,189, 085 
453, 319, 897 
86, 203, 852 
47,795, 244 
49, 885, 791 


69. 6 
19.4 
31.8 

55. 7 

56. 2 


Kentucky.- -------- ------ 

Louisiana ...... --- 

Maine 

Maryland-.- - - ...... ... — 


205,418, 337 
226,655, 728 
66,724,538 
200,709.713 


41,493,633 
136,430,661 
15,458,005 
168, 283, 088 


163, 924, 704 
130,315,067 
51,266, 533 
32, 426,625 
9, 359,178 
103,92b, 833 
88, 584, 801 
132,825,579 
151,364, 796 
35,043,940 
32,167,445 
8,187,686 
8,620,989 
44,435,298 
58,009,250 
123, 283,659 
134,416,636 
35,281,181 
89, 586,639 
105,695,090 
33, 561,974 
125, 07°, 565 


79. 8 

48.8 

76.8 
16.1 


Massachusetts = = . . . . „ . , 


397,238,038 


387, 877, 860 


2. 3 

fle n 


MiChl^ii. — — 

Minnesota,., ---------- 

Mississippi,., ------ 

Missouri..---- — — — * 


398,612,113 
202,722,097 
177,515, 973 
252,731, 739 
42,313,718 


294, 686, 280 
114,137, 29C 
44,690,394 
101,366,943 
7,269,778 


Zo. O 

43.6 

74.8 

59. 8 

82.8 
A1 Q 


Nebraska,,...-----.-,-- --------- 

Nevada 


67,943,037 

22,081,899 


35, 775, 593 
13,831.213 


37. i 


New Hampshire.——-.—..—-----———— 


22,879,655 
262,204, 408 


14, 258,666 
217,769,110 


3/. 0 
16.9 


New Mexico, - - - 

New York — — • — — 

North Carolina.. 

North Dakota.. ----- — 

Oklahoma ----- 

Oregon — 

Pennsylvania., - 


76, 585, 872 
1,386,458,344 
242,391,061 
38,190, 214 
412,361,636 
180,739,656 
103,775,363 
628,110,547 
A7 -sriT 3n3 


18,576,622 
1,263, 174,685 
107,974,425 
2,909,033 
322, 774,997 
75,044, 566 
70,213, 389 
503,037,982 
67 307 303 


75i7 

8.8 

55,4 

92.3 
21.7 

58.4 
32.3 
19.9 


Rhode Island,., — 

South Carolina, - 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee. 


g/i OU< i 3U3 

124,937,469 
42*632,612 
213*127, 873 


U 1 r JU f y JV* 

52, 019,061 
3,598,183 
110,275,234 


72, 808,408 
30, 034, 438 
102,852, 639 
209,429,755 
16,674, 906 
34,530, 231 
79,392,959 
85,266, 074 
69,774,658 
110,370, 246 
15, 841,675 


58.3 

91.5 

48.2 

7 


Texas...,,..., 

Utah..,..-- .... 


602,222,423 

66,625,011 


392,792,668 

49,951,175 


a 1 *. / 
25.0 
mn n 


Vermont,. .... .=.== ......... 


34, 530,231 


136,373,552 

103,911,756 


iuu. u 
37 8 


Virginia,,. - 

Washington,..-.,-.. - -■ — 


209, 766, 511 
189,177, 830 


45*0 

66,8 
ei 7 


West Virginia. a _, 


104, 394,079 


34,619,421 


Wyoming.. 


213,358, 933 
15, 841,675 


102,988, 687 


□ 1 . r 

110.0 
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TABLE 6— DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT OUTLAYS FOR SELECTED PROGRAMS, BY 
STATE AND AREA, FIRST HALF FISCAL YEAR 1970 



State 



Pireant nan- 

Total SM3A Non-SMSA $MSA of total 



Alabama,,,.,,, 

Alaska. „ 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California...,,.... 

Colorado..,.. 

Connecticut. ===.** 
Delaware., 

District of Columbia. 

Florida. 

Georgia-.... 

Hawaii-...-— ...... 

Idaho, ----- 

Illinois- 

Indiana 

Iowa. ........ 

Kansas .... — 

Kentucky, 

Louisiana,, 

Maine.-., 

Maryland_ = s , 

Massachusetts.-.,.. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota - 

Mississippi... 

Missouri,, -. 

Montana.. 

Nebraska,,. 

Nevada.. 

New Hampshire.,.. . 

New Jersey 

New Mexico——. 
New York.. . . 

North Carolina,--,.. 
North Dakota....... 

Ohio.-—.—* 

Oklahoma.. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island- 
South Carolina.-,,.. 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas... 

Utah,,- 

Vermont- 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia- ,, 

Wisconsin,,,, — „ 
Wyoming.,,.. — 



$58, 817, 149 
23, 843, 508 
120,276.686 
28, 087, 167 
687,661,653 
63, 251, 158 
60, 117, 149 

19.471. 000 
39,663,247 

227,467,151 
110, 963,591 
19,210,413 
20. 570, Q2A 
265, 217,441, 
137,843, 111 
38, 468,518 
36,565,062 
56,405,510 
71,715, 000 
15, 089, 36? 
95,338, 083 
134 P %5, 200 
483. 196,922 
103.604,921 
47,192,198 
109,255,317 
14,692,854 

29. 573.000 
28,799,861 
13,467,514 

194, 174,873 
23,262,558 

392.981. 171 
66,211,779 

8,216,000 
226,792,981 
60. 361, 152 
42,477,285 
208,094,577 
12,911,448 
53,533,846 
14,546, 494 
87,799,877 
334,914,059 
22, 229, 000 
11,708, 195 

107.792.171 
211,891,087 

21,628, 230 

28.891.000 
4, Si 4, 000 



$35,835,696 

' 1 10, 672, 082 
15,266,435 
649,265,959 
60.257,857 
59,922,149 

17.918.000 
39,663,247 

186,326,776 

85,723,526 

" 12,936.624 
248,811,534 
113,119,111 
27,488,518 
27 639, 752 
42, 883, 077 

58. 289. 000 
S, 702, 162 

86, 320,212 
134,001,224 
458, 022, 235 
89,898,674 

7.833.000 
98, 498, 198 

5, 072,000 
24, 203, 000 
27,436,861 
9, 288, 447 
151,832, 552 

12. 140. 000 
35S, 420. 925 

48,137,645 

1 . 886.000 

210, 843,676 

39, 770, 736 
32, 707, 285 
194. 244,929 
12,911,448 
29, 635, 000 
4, G58, OOO 
66,518,930 
305, 883, 265 

20 . 298. 000 

" '87," 828, '§24 “ 
176. 400, 524 
15, 287, 236 

20.706.000 



$22,981,453 

23,843,508 

9,604,604 

12,820,732 

38,395,694 

2,993,301 

195,000 

1.553.000 

41, 140^375 
25,240,065 
19,210, 413 
7,640, 000 
16,405,909 

24. 724. 000 

10.980. 000 
8,925,310 

13,522,433 

13.426.000 
6,387,200 
9, 017. 871 

962,9/6 
25, 174,687 
13,706,247 
39, 359,198 
10,757,119 
9,620.854 

5. 370.000 

1.363.000 
4,179,067 

42,342,321 
11,122,558 
34, 560, 246 
18, 074,134 

6.330.000 
15,949, 305 
20,590,416 

9. 770.000 
13,849,648 



23, 898, 846 
10, 4ii, 494 
21.280,947 
29, 030, 794 

1.931.000 
11,708,195 
19,963,247 
35,490,583 

6,340,994 

8.185. 000 

4, §14, 000 



39.1 
100. 0 

8.0 
45. S 

5.6 

4.7 
> 3 

8.0 

“i8.1 

22.7 

100.0 

37.1 
6.2 
17.9 
28,5 
24.4 

24.0 

18.7 

42.3 
9.5 

.7 

5.2 

13.2 

83.4 
9-8 

65.5 

18.2 

4.7 

31.0 

21.8 

47.8 

8. B 

27.3 

77.0 
7.0 

34.1 
23.0 

6.7 



44.6 
72.1 

2.4 

8.7 

8.7 

100,0 

18.5 

16.7 

29.3 

28.3 
100.0 
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TABLE 7*— DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR OUTLAYS FOR SELECTED PROGRAMS BY STATE AND AREA 

FISCAL YEAR 1970 



State 



Total 



SMSA 



Alabama — = --- 

Arkansas.,., fit* 112 

Colorado, 

Connecticut - , — - 4,|04,272 

Delaware.... — . . 233,001 

District of Columbia , }4« 55?' 121 

Florida ... 14,311,990 

Illinois... 970 

Indiana = 13,976,975 

owa 3,343,003 



Kentucky,, ---- HSHM 

MainB.. IlS'llI 

Maryland — ■ — if* ill’ll? 

Massachusetts...,.,,,,, -- - If* iil’SSi 

Michigan.. — ll’Sn'Se 

Mississippi - - il' III' lift 

Montana.,.....-..—— 649,774 

Nebraska. — - — — — — — 529,334 

New Hampshire - JiZ&g 

New Mexico el* 

New York — § |J|J|S 

North Carolina.— .... 5,436, |5| 

g h t h Dak0,a :::::::::::::::::::::::: «. SKIS 

orMon™* :: ; " : iSt£ 

pSyiVani;:::::: 33 , m soj 

South Dakota 15 248 l!l 

vSmoSt::;:::::::..= - - .isf-g 

Virginia.. - 

Washington* fS’ I SS 

West Virginia — - 4* III* IIS 

Wisconsin.. — , 21, 647, |75 

Wyoming... — - — 222,301 



$2,633,589 . 

"i, 573*676 . 
1,929,480 _ 
32, 153, 863 
3,491,549 
4,204,272 . 

147,801 
14,050,907 
14, 003, 167 
14,18?, 052 
406,516 _ 
1,648, 394 
43,661,746 
13,9*2.623 
3, 207, 439 
1,561,927 
1,532,454 
3, 237, 650 
46, 433 
15, 054,056 
18, 081,719 
10, 820, 9G9 
15, 573, 254 
5, 664,471 
877, 907 
44b, 168 
2, 487, 536 
2, 381,502 
3, 548, 260 
24,491,097 

5i, 916, 750* 
5, 298,516 
228, 513 
18, 502.472 
1, 724, 294 
10, 178.453 
32, 834, 583 
3, 279, 5§2 
9,634,125 



15, 248,211 
14, 225, 064 
924, 119 

916,297" 
280, 591 
1,636, 052 
21,647,875 



Non-SMSA 



$2, 189, 630 



299,500 
234, 547 

85,200 

308, §23" 
1,826, 042 

'”46, *200* 
162, 224 
44. 352 
335,534 
52, 257 
169. 000 
38, 076 
1, 703, 966 
128, 702 
348, 082 
472, 315 
107,212 
35, 113 
12, 504, 621 
204, 606 
41,798 
24. 300 
156,425 

1, §73, 488 
2, 459,795 

220.898 
131, 136 
576. 402 
87, 116 
1,734,098 

2, 040, 747 
374,922 



403,990 

1, 043 223 
293', 871 
3, 377,855 
9, 695,383 
12, 687, 965 
263, 478 

222, 30 i 



Percent nen- 
SMSA of total 



0 

100.0 

0 

0 

.9 

6.3 

6 

36,6 

D 

2.2 

11.4 

0 

2.7 

.4 

.3 

9.5 

3.2 

9.9 
h2 

97.3 

,8 

1.9 

4.2 
.7 
.6 

93.4 

31.4 

1.6 
1.0 

4.2 
7,1 

100,0 

,4 

2,5 

71.6 
.5 

50. 1 

16.7 
LI 
0 

0 

100.0 

0 

6,8 

24.1 

100.0 

91.4 

97.8 

13.9 
0 

100,0 



o 

ERIC 



8 



r* 

D 
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TABLE 8,— DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE GRANTS FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE BY STATE AND AREA FOR 

FIRST HALF FISCAL YEAR 1970 



Percent 
nar^S MBA 

State Total SMSA Non-SMSA of total 



Alabama.. 

Alaska,, , 

Arizona.. 

Arkansas 

California.. 

Colorado,,,.. 

Connecticut. 

Delaware,—. 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana.............. 

lewa.,,,., 

Kansas ... .... ... 

Kentucky-.. -_ 

Louisiana. 

Mains...... 

Maryland.. 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota.--.......,.. 

Mississippi. ...... 

Missouri........... ..... 

Montana, 

Nebraska.............. - 

Nevada........... 

New Hampshire-,. 

New Jersey 

New Mexico _,. s „ 

New York .... 

North Carolina— 

North Dakota— 

Ohio..,. 

Oklahoma,. 

□ rigan 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina.,,,,,.,,.. 

South Dakota.,,-.,.-- 

Tennessee Si _ 

Texas—,— 

Utah , ; i5 

Vermont...-, 

Virginia. s sgss ss . ss ,.. 

Washington 

West Virginia..— „ 

Wisconsin _ 

Wyoming. , = 



$71,600 


$43, 100 


$28, 500 


39.8 


39,200 


_ 


39, 200 


100,0 


158, 700 


143,' 6 00 


15, 100 


9,5 


2, 100 




2,100 


100.0 


1, 179, 143 


1,112, 443 


66, 700 


5.7 


201, 467 


167,867 


33, 600 


16.7 


255, 3QQ 


253, 800 


1,500 


.6 


67, 600 


40,800 


26, 800 


39,6 


1,772,250 


1,772,250 .... 




0 


243, 900 


178,800 


65,100 


26.7 


270, 425 


152, 625 


117, 800 


43.6 


1, 700 . 




1,700 


100.0 


90, ICO 


52, 500 


37, 600 


41,7 


367, 292 


333,492 


31. 800 


9.2 


128, 900 


28, 900 


100, ooo 


77.6 


205, 618 


18D.418 


25, 2 DO 


12, 3 


124, 500 


78, 100 


46,400 


37.3 


99,400 


17,800 


81,600 


82.1 


211,100 


209, 400 


1,700 


,8 


75,800 . 




75, 800 


100.0 


268, 949 


243 ’049" 


25, 900 


9.6 


409,123 


409, 123 




0 


714,916 


691,116 


23, 800 


3.3 


186,400 


171,700 


14.700 


7.9 


130, 300 


69,700 


60, 600 


46.5 


95, 800 


54,900 


40,900 


42.7 


69,000 


9,700 


59, 300 


85.9 


38,200 


35, 400 


2,800 


7.3 


30, 400 


20, 000 


10, 400 


34.2 


12, 700 


10,300 


2,400 


18,9 


473,900 


447,700 


26, 200 


5.5 


114,100 


26,600 


87, 500 


76.7 


880, 294 


835,994 


44,300 


5.0 


65, 600 


19,800 


45, 800 


69.8 


29, 900 


7,500 


22, 400 


74.9 


209,100 


203,900 


5,200 


2,5 


70, 271 


19, 071 


51,200 


72,9 


228, 900 


146, 800 


82, 10Q 


35.9 


387,494 


344, 294 


43,200 


11.1 


6, 600 


6,600 




0 


28.273 


22,178 


’""’Moo" 


21.6 


37, 100 


12, 500 


24, 600 


66.3 


39, 4G0 


23, 300 


16, LOO 


40.9 


579,777 


453, 077 


120,700 


20,8 


78, 300 


74,000 


4, 300 


5.5 


48,000 . 




48, 000 


100.0 


177,100 


162,600 


14, 500 


8.2 


140, 600 


81,600 


59, 000 


42.0 


117,700 


114,200 


3, 500 


3,0 


117, 300 


86,200 


31,100 


26.5 


53,617 _ 




53, 617 


100.0 



; 



o 

ERLC 



87 



o 

ERIC 



TABLE 9,- 



-DEPARTMENT OF LABOR OUTLAYS FOR SELECTED PROGRAMS BY STATE AND 
AREA FIRST HALF FISCAL YEAR 1970 



State 



Total 



SMSA 



Non^SMAS 



Alabama,,., 

Alaska...... 

Arizona. «. 

Arkansas*,,.,, 

California.. 

Colorado.., 

Cannseticut,.... 

Delaware,, 

District of Columbia., „ 

Florida..... 

Georgia, 

Hawaii... 

Idaho..,.,.,.,., 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa s , 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana, 

Maine s =. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan... 

Minnesota............. 

Mississippi.-,,,,,-,..- 

Missouri ---------- 

Montana-.., 

Nebraska.. .. 

Nevada--.... 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey .. 

New Mexico.. .. .... 

New York*—..—— 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma,,,,,, ... 

Oregon ssss 

Pennsylvania.. 

Rhode Island- 

South Carolina,,. 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee. 

Texas . 

Utah,.,,,., 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. 

West Virginia,, 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming..,,,,,,,,,,,, 



$10,474,367 
2,301,014 . 
6, 433,145 
6, 018,910 
82,921,655 
4, 162, 837, 
6,826, 354 
859, 427 
19, 392, 494 
10,794, i n 
11,414,178 
2,435,675 . 
1, 824, 241 
26, 598,084 
18, 031,053 
3, 090, 809 
2,477,123 
15,803,155 
11, 066,078 
1,903,049 
5,938,944 
11,059,923 
16,108,908 
10,540,881 
7, 201.840 
9,645,902 
1,823,752 
43, 257,635 
1,370,859 
1,482,910 
25, 075,147 
6,193,805 
47, 553,401 
9,181,999 
1,594,220 
21,631,903 
10,435,188 
3, 049, 780 
28, 744, 792 
2,927,130 
8,308, 437 
2,224,219 
11,908,165 
37,301,044 
7,038, 449 
1,625,973 
9, 684, 470 
8, 265, 592 
7,936,689 
8,765,055 
999,817 



$7, 338, 448 

4, 776, 224 
3, 595. 811 
79, 384, 532 
3, 040, 734 
6, 769, 529 
447, 902 
19,392,494 . 
9, 640, 640 
8,202, 581 

"914,186’ 
21,813.991 
12, 069, 853 
1,798,446 
1,292,173 
1,597,643 
8,962, 292 
329,787 
4,941,917 
10,950,966 
14,426, 226 
6,197,553 
2,283, 473 
5,905, 392 
350,768 
1,910,622 
674, 708 
11, 113,693 
22,944,872 
4,796,693 
44,405,103 
5,375,149 
174,433 
18,755,030 
3, 618, 824 
6,707,695 
25,861,642 
2,927,130 
3, 502,102 
170,517 
§, 103, 361 
30,501,264 
6,541,709 

7,300,576 

3.896.402 
5,962, 182 

8.083. 403 



Percent nen- 
SMSA Of total 



$3, 135,919 
2,301,014 
1.656,921 
2, 473, 099 

3, 537, 123 
1, 122, 103 

56, 825 
411,525 

' 1,153, 54i 
3,211, 597 
2 , 435,675 
909, 245 

4, 784, 093 
5, 961,200 

1.292. 363 
1,184,950 

14,205,512 

2.103.786 
1,573.262 

997,027 
88,957 
1,682,682 
4,343,328 
4, 918, 367 
3,740,510 
1,472,984 
1,347, 013 
696,151 
369,217 
2, 130, 275 
1,397,112 
3,148, 298 
3, 806, 850 

1.419.787 
2, 876,933 

6.816.364 
1,342,085 
2, 883,150 

4,' BOMBS' 
2,053, 702 
3,804, 804 
6,799, 420 
496, 740 
1,625,973 
2,383,894 
4,369,190 
1,974,507 
3,681,652 
999,817 



29,9 

100.0 

25.8 

40.8 
4,3 

27.0 
, 8 

47.9 
0 

10.7 

28.1 
100.0 

49.8 
18,0 

33.1 

41.8 

47.8 

89.9 

19.0 

82.7 

16.8 
,8 

10.4 

41.2 

68.3 

38.8 

80.8 

41.3 

50.8 

24.9 

8.5 
22,6 

6.6 

41.4 

89.1 

13.3 

65.3 

16.7 

10.0 
0 

57.8 

92.3 

32.0 

18.2 
7.1 

100.0 

24.6 

52.9 

24.9 

42.0 
100.0 
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TABLE 10.— office of economic opportunity outlays for selected programs, by state and area for 

FISCAL YEAR 1970 



State 



Alabama 

Alaska , 

Arizona.,., - 

Arkansas,,, --- 

California, --- - 

Colorado, - - ------ 

QannaetiCut— - 

Delaware, — — 

District of Columbia 

Florida, — —— 

GiPfaia. ------- 

Hawaii. - 

Idaho 

Illinois,.. — — — — 

Indiana,.,,,,.-. - 

Iowa.,- 

Kansas ----- 

Kentucky-.....—-.....-......-- -« 

Louisiana........ — 

Maine. 

Maryland.. ----- - 

Massachusetts.. -*»- 

Michigan,. ------- 

Minnesota — , 

Mississippi— 

Missouri- - - — - ------ 

Montana,,--, — ---- 

Nebraska-.- - - - 

Nevada. ---- 

New Himpshire... 

New Jersey- - 

New Mexico,.... = 

New York. - — - = - 

North Carolina... - 

North Dakota - - 

Ohio ------- 

Oklahoma....... - — 

Oregon- - 

Pennsylvania ----- 

Rhode Island. ----- 

South Carolina..,..,.- 

South Dakota.. 

Tennessee = , s . — 

Texas.,... -------- 

Utah,,. 

Vermont. — 

Virginia, — 

Washington.,.,. - ---- 

Wilt Virginia : -= 

Wisconsin - 

Wyoming.,.,.— 



Total 



$12,115,560 
4,518. 192 
14, 939, 799 
8,870.717 
66,672,910 
11,631,098 
5,867,555 
557, 606 
47,840,416 
14,480, 022 
20, 047,572 
2, 706,984 
1,402.214 
33,347, 624 
5, 793.448 
6,376,172 
3,904,722 
12, 623, 497 
14,321,902 
2,909,666 
10,051,559 
21,666,619 
19,476,425 
9,354,984 
11,505,855 
18,714.327 



3,932,942 
3,899,771 
1,633,786 
1,421,599 
17,914,180 
7,023,945 
74,333,280 
16,382,778 
2, 297,748 
22,050,836 
11,415,689 

6. 194. 850 
31,105,885 

2, 998,515 
10,329,027 
3,301,656 
13,533.415 
28,843,603 
3,543,353 
2,029,011 

9.929.851 
9,505,441 
8,178,475 

11,746,71b 

756,459 



Perce 



SMSA 


Non-SMSA 


non-SML, . 
of total 


$4,852,908 


$7,262,652 


59.9 




4,518,192 


100,0 


4, 536, 481 


10,403,318 


69.6 


3,959,391 


4,911,326 


55.4 


61,103, 803 


5,509, 107 


8.4 


9, 100,952 


2,530,146 


21.8 


5,609,703 


257,852 


4,4 


494, 155 


63,451 


11.4 


47,840,416 , = = 


... 


0 


11.460,917 


3,019, 105 


20.9 


14, 102,334 


5, 945, 238 


29,7 


1,694, 546 


1,012, 438 


37.4 


3G7.024 


1,035.190 


73.8 


31, 679, 492 


1.GG8, i32 


5.0 


4, 189, 689 


L 603. 759 


27.7 


2,773,412 


3,602,760 


56,5 


2,864,039 


1,040,683 


26.7 


5,615,263 


7,008,234 


55,5 


8,777, 378 


5, 544,524 


38. 7 


1,118,337 


1,791,329 


61-6 


8.421.H2G 


1,629,733 


16.2 


21.139,484 


527, 135 


2,4 


15, 237,239 


4, 239,186 


21.8 


5,652,018 


3, 702,966 


39.6 


2,694,810 


8, 811,045 


76.6 


13,182,935 ' 


5, 531,392 


29.6 


4i3, 077 


3,519,865 


89.5 


2,194,432 


1,705,339 


43.7 


1,386,528 


247,258 


Li 15.1 


908,394 


513,205 


36,1 


15,543,389 


2,370,791 


13.2 


2,752,081 


4,271,864 


60.8 


70,831,894 


3, 451,386 


4,6 


8,285,827 


8,096, 951 


49.4 


108, 572 


2,189,176 


95.3 


18,681,230 


3,369, 606 


15,3 


6,135,460 


5, 280,229 


46,3 


4,801,629 


1,393, 221 


22.5 


28,364,376 


2,741,509 


8.8 


2,998,515 ... 


. 


0 


5,092, 271 


5,236,756 


50.7 


69 


3,301,587 


100. 0 


8,059,605 


5,473,810 


40,4 


22, 732.411 


6,111,192 


21.2 


2,916,857 


626, 496 


17.7 




2,029,011 


mo 


' '5,695,788 


4,233, 863 


42.6 


5, 520, 108 


3,981,333 


41,9 


1,879,694 


6,298, 781 


77.0 


8, 783,029 


2, 963,686 


25.2 




756, 459 


100.0 
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TABLE 11. — SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OUTLAYS FOR SELECTED PROGRAMS BY STATE AND AREA FOR 

FISCAL YEAR 1970 



State 



Total 



SMSA 



Non-SMSA 



Alabima aas&s * 

Alaska 

Arliona., 

Arkansas.., 

California 

Colorado 

Conneeticut. = 

Delawafi,. = = .= 

District of Columbia 

Florida..,.., 

Georgia, 

Hawaii,.,...,,..,. 

Idaho, 

Illinois 

Indiana.... 

Iowa. .... 

Kansas, ...... 

Kentucky--, 

Louisiana......... 

Maine... 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts.,, ,, 
Michigan. 

Minnesota 



$11,536,325 

8,778.772 . 

' 4,255,934 

7,471.468 

” 45,544,567 

... 24.138,472 

8,078,227 

. . . ..... 756,000 

5,522,315 

20,395,650 

"“..I . 16,099,431 

"'I... 3,874.210 

8,278,950 

27,240,285 

™ „ , : 10,501,858 

. ... 11,075,276 

16,798,349 

6,081,556 

;;;; . 11,225,756 

5,824,078 

' . ... 6,860,570 

' ' ' ' I. 25,979,028 

; .. 17,896,033 

18,747.657 

Mississippi.’:’: — : . . . - IF HI* *8 

Montana... 

Nebraska - - 

Nevada. 

New Hampshire. — 

New jersey,. — 

New Mexico,.., 

New York.,... - 

North Carolina... - 

North Dakota.. ......... 

Ohio- - 

Oklahoma, — - 

Origan. _ ....... 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island — 

South Carolina.,,, ....... — 

South Dakota .... 

Tennessee. ........... 

Texas, 

Utah. - - — 

Vermont--... 

Virginia * ...... 

Washington... 

West Virginia. ....... 

Wisconsin =- — - — « — 

Wyoming... 



12, 543,699 
5,160,684 

9.936.565 
772, 060 

3,521,697 

14 , 46^.445 

5, *8j 
51.506. 519 
8.647,104 
5,351,465 

11,573, 793 
4,720,674 
10,719, 893 
19,904,476 

4.916.565 
6,417,755 
9,339,355 

12,290, 177 
46, 992, 286 
10, 374, 508 
3,294,387 , 
9, 606, 540 
15,576,317 

6, 299, 163 
13, 550, 783 

7,352,360 . 



$5,695,555 

3,212,635" 
3.056, 740 
41,843,258 
14,230,077 
7, 927, 927 
701, 500 
5 522,315 . 
10,759,650 
8.312,113 
2,652,110 
1,738, 625 
20,772,460 
6,600,281 
4, 209, 392 
5, 564, 063 
1,934,282 
7,751,431 
1,057,300 
5,501,570 
25,449,928 
10,387,446 
8, 508,445 
1,143,772 
6,281,226 
1,533,669 
4,390,415 
680,450 
1,130,975 
10,796,515 
2,399, 325 
45,889,623 

3, 637, 225 
720, 970 

9,163,453 
2, 928, 624 
5, 532, 312 
16,815,296 

4, 916, 565 
2, 564, 775 
1,667, 450 
4,308, 137 

32,871,944 
6,687, 250 

"’5 ,653 ,"270* 
8,207, 561 
2, 159, 451 
5,215,901 



$5,841,270 
B, 771,772 

I, 043,299 
4,414,728 
3, 701,309 
9, 908, 395 
' 150,300 

54, 500 

“1," 636,' O 66 " 
7,787, 318 
1,222,100 
6 540,325 
6, 467, 825 
3,901,577 
6,865,884 

II. 234,286 
4,147, 274 
3,474,325 
4,766, 778: 
1,359, 000 

529, 100 
7,508, 587 
10,239,212 
10,402,681 
6,262,473 
3,627,015 
5, 546,150 

91,610 
2,390,722 
3, 670,930 
2, 962, 860 
5,616,896 
5,009,879 
4,630,495 
2,410,340 
1,792, 050 
5, 187,581 
4, 089, 180 

”3 ”852*980 
7,671,905 
7, 982, 840 
14, 120, 342 
3,687, 258 
3, 294, 387 
3,953,270 
7, 368, 756 
4,139,712 
7, 334, 882 
7,352,360 



Percent 
non-SMS A 
of total 



50.6 
100.0 

24,5 

59.1 
8.1 

41.0 
1.9 
7.2 
0 

47.2 

48.4 

31.5 

79.0 

23.7 

37.2 

62.0 

66.9 

68.2 

30.9 

81. 8 

19.8 
2,0 

42.0 

54.6 

90.1 

49.9 

70.3 

55.8 

11.9 

67.9 

25.4 

55.3 

10.9 

57.9 

86. 5 
20,8 

33.0 

48.4 

20.5 
0 

60.0 
82,1 

64.9 

30.0 

35.5 
100,0 

41.2 

47.3 

65.7 

54.1 
100.0 



(The following material, consisting of questions submitted to Mr, 
Ink by Senator Percy, and the answers therefrom, was subsequently 
received for the record :) 

EXHIBIT 5 

Executive Office of the President, 

Office of Management and Budget, 

Washington^ D.O, May 7, 1971 . 

Hon. Charles H. Percy, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D,C. 

Attention : Mr. Robert Ya stine. 

Dear Senator Percy ; Following are answers to questions on my testimony 
that were given to me on your behalf by Bob Vastine, 

Q. You mention (p. 14) the potential of Federal Regional Councils for co- 
ordinating Federal activities. Would you explain more fully the regional council 
structure? To what agency do they report? What is their relationship to the 
Office of Management and Budget and to the structure of local and State clear- 
inghouses established by OMB Circular NO* A- 95? 
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A, I have attached a copy of an OMB paper, “The Regional Council Concept” 
which describes how the Councils are set up and what they do. It describes their 
structure and relationships to OMB and others. There is no formal relationship 
with the clearinghouse system, but FRC’s have been assigned the task of helping 
to assure agency implementation of Circular No. A-95. In a number of instances 
1 arrangements have been made for continuing liaison between the FRO and the 
| clearinghouse® in the States covered by the Region. It is too early to determine 
how effective this will be. 

Q On pages 18 and 19, you discuss the provision in the President’s rural de- 
velopment special revenue sharing proposal that would require states to estab- 
lish statewide multi-county planning districts. How would this new system of 
dis triers relate to the existing overlay of Federal administrative districts that 
you describe earlier in your testimony ? 

A. It is anticipated that the districts called for under rural revenue sharing 
would be built on the sub-State systems established under A-95. Of course, Fed- 
eral regions cover whole States and sub- State systems which generally lie wholly 
within States ( with some special arrangements for interstate metropolitan 
aeras). However, in the case of Federal subregions, to the extent that its boun- 
daries may cut across a State, it is already policy to have them follow sub-State 
districts’ lines. This policy would continue, 

Q, The bill to create a Department of Community Development (g, 1430) 
establishes a system of regional administrators for the new department who re= 
port directly to the Secretary of DOD, Would you explain for us how the new 
regional administrative structures envisioned by the I)CD bill and the other 
three proposed new departments would mesh with the structure set up by Circular 
A-95, the Federal Regional Councils, and the planning system required by the 
special revenue sharing bill for rural development? 

A. At present, as you know, the ten “Standard” Federal Regions and the 
Federal Regional Councils in each include HUD, HEW, the Department of 
Labor, OEO and a representative of DOT. The reorganizations proposed would 
move a number of programs now in other agencies to the new departments, 
which at present do not fall into this “standard” regional framework. To the 
extent practical, realignments of the regional organizations of the new agencies 
would be made to conform to the Standard Federal Regional Boundaries and 
the four regional directors in each region would be full members of the Regional 
Councils. However, some of the programs would not be represented in ail ten 
regions, such as Land Management programs oriented primarily to the Western 
States. Further, it is not likely that all agency regional headquarters would be 
located in the ten Regional Council Cities since our current emphasis} is on com- 
mon geography rather than collocation. 

Relationships with the A-95 structure and the planning system required by 
rural revenue sharing are described in the answer to the previous question. 

I trust that the above are responsive to your questions. If we can provide 
further information, please let us km *v. 



Sincerely, 



Dwight A. Ink, 
Assistant Director. 



Enclosure, 



Executive Office of the Peesident, 

Office of Management and Budget, 



Washinaton , D.O., January 25. 1911. 
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grant programs in a manner responsive to other levels of government, and when 
necessary, to convene their counterparts from other Federal departments and 
agencies to develop means to react better to specific regional, State and local 
problems, _ 

U vav* 1 vm iVT xt 



Councils provide a framework for participating agencies to work together in 
defining and solving shared problems. Experience has demonstrated that as re- 
gional directors and their staffs work together, an atmosphere is developed 
which promotes candid exchanges, mutual respect, and an improved climate for 
program coordination. In this framework, councils identify problem areas in the 
operations of interrelated Federal programs of assistance to States and com- 
munities ; develop multi-agency strategies and mechanisms to coordinate the 
implementation of Federal programs; and council members direct within their 
own agencies the necessary actions to support coordinated strategies and man- 
agement, Where authority or resources are not available in the regions, the 
councils refer issues to Washington. Within the framework of Washington 
I)oliey, councils are expected to initiate action and determine their areas of con- 
centration, Councils do not arrogate any responsibilities of other levels of gov- 
ernment ; they are supportive of and responsive to State and local governments. 



Regional councils are an evolving mechanism to improve Federal interagency 
coordination among interrelated programs at the regional level. Experience to 
date has led to the identification of the council functions listed below. Others 
will emerge as the council system develops. 

(1) Monitor existing coordination, mechanism -#. — Regional councils are respon- 
sible for monitoring the effectiveness of such existing interagency groups as the 
Model Cities Committee (RICO), the regional CAMPS Committee, etc. Prob- 
lems that cannot be solved by agency representatives in such committees should 
be brought to the attention of the councils before they are referred to estab- 
lished Washington coordination groups, such as the Model Cities Washington 
Interagency Coordination Committee. Councils should not attempt to review all 
actions of the regional bodies ; they should monitor them to keep informed of 
the statue of the programs, and should be prepared to mediate conflicts or prob- 
lems that the committees cannot solve. 

(2) Design mid initiate new coordination approaches where none exist or 
where current arrangements are inadequate . — Councils must actively and con- 
tinuously seek out new opportunities for improving interagency program co- 
ordination, Either formal or informal arrangements could he developed for 
crosscutting areas such as comprehensive planning, health, migratory labor, 
urban Indian problems, etc. Councils should be a major source of advance plan- 
ning to deal with problems that have not reached crisis proportions. 

(3) Solve ad Jiqq special problems that involve more than one council agency — 
Councils must be prepared to deal quickly with unexpected crises that do not fit 
established procedures. In some cases, short-term solutions must be devised ad 
hoc, while longer-term actions are handled under established procedures, e.g., 
supporting Justice in handling civil disorders or OBP in the case of natural 
disasters. As a general principle, such actions are designed to support local 
institutions. 

(4) Develop and strengthen a real partnership with State and local govern- 
ment, and especially with governors and mayors — 1 The councils will develop 
improved systems of communicating and working with State and local govern- 
ments, especially chief executives. This would include such activities as perfect- 
ing the A- 95 process, proposing changes in subregional Federal organization 
structures to mesh with other levels of government, regular consultations on 
cross-agency functional areas, etc. 

(5) : Identify potential or existing interagency conflicts in policies , priorities, 
or operating procedures , and where possible develop solutions .— This may con- 
stitute a method for dealing with the functions described above, because inter- 



Richabd Nixon, 



OBJECTIVES 



FUNCTIONS 
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aaencv conflicts may be an obstacle to carrying out any of these functions-. 
Councils must be sensitive to the need for explicit definition of the conflicts 
that they encounter, and must be willing to confront them rath e r t n the 

eusv course of avoidance. Some conflicts may appear insoluable, but if they are 
sertous'and cannot be solved at the regional level, they should be identified for 

Wa ( S ^) in frn^rnv(: l °mardhiation, cooperation and informationexchange b e tw een 
agencies in dav-to-day operations , and develop 

devices Council must develop the awareness and sensitivities to the positi _ 

benefits of improved coordination throughout their organization and in their 
r-Unnhiip fftvnins so that the exchange of information, sharing of problems ana 
mutual assistance across agency lines becomes a widcly ^iared fin^normal part 
of onerations at all levels. In most regions, too few Federal, State ana local 
government officials understand the council approach, and 

Utile accomplished in disseminating the council concept, down the operational 
“me New York and Philadelphia Councils with OMB n^rtkin ^.Tbut 

REGIONAL COUNCIL SYSTEM 

riri r,"S«ur , ..Js*s?£ ares “ « ssrss 

Program CoOTd^ationDivfs?on of OMB. Staff of this division will provldecon- 

13UI» ana tne jj i , n rt « mn i 9 fpci noliev recommendations, provides guid 

up the interagency body that formulates po cy _ ^ group provides the 

ness for natural disasters, arrangements are bmng developed in advance. CSC 
and QSA as service agencies and other programmatic agencies (UsDA, &BA, 
l?ter?or Commerce and Justice) have worked with councils on specific prob- 
lems. Non-member agencies are encouraged to consult with councils when t y 

^tsyReUH^nm with Federal Bvecuttoe .Boards 

rtevelon working relationships as appropriate with the FEBswitftin tneir^re- 
gfons There art a number of areas of common concern on which councils and 
FEBs could cooperate (recognizing that FEBs are metro-oriented and are not 
eSiKbcd to provide Federal program coordination). The improvement of 
the A-95 process is an example. OMB representatives to councils are also re 
sponsible for FEB liaison and will actively support the development of effective 
Oounci 1/FEB linkages. 
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COUNCIL ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 

(i) Decisionmaking— Regional councils, because they are composed of peers 
each of whom is responsible to his own agency hierarchy, must be facilitative 
of coordinated program decisions, rather than decisionmaking bodies. The Coun- 
cil. is not another level in the decisionmaking process ; it does not interrupt the 
chain of command. It provides a forum for developing consistent strategies for 
decisionmaking by several regional directors with related program responsi- 
bilities. A majority of council members cannot impose actions on a minority. 

When conflicts arise, whether due to policy inconsistencies or lack of delegated 
authority In individual council members, they should be candidly reported and 
resolution sought where possible through normal departmental channels. Thus, 
many issues of an interagency nature may be resolved without requiring action 
on the part of the Washington regional council machinery. Any issue or con- 
flict which* because of its complexity, requires decision by the Under Secretaries 
Group, should be sent to the OMB Secretariat to be staffed out with the Work= 
ing Group for the Under Secretaries Group. At the same time It should be 
reported up each agency line by the individual regional directors. Action direc- 
tives to regional directors which result from Under Secretaries Group agree- 
ments will he transmitted through their line agencies. 

(£) Staffing . — Regional councils will only be effective if the regional directors 
themselves participate fully. A commitment of significant time for council mat- 
ters on the part of regional directors is a necessity. Experience has shown that 
such participation requires substantial staff work. Each council member should 
have one senior staff member (GS-14 or 15) assigned to council activities and 
be prepared to allocate other staff resources as needed. At least for the present 
this should he the equivalent of one man-year. It is necessary, also, that the desig= 
nated staff member have direct access to and frequent consultation with the 
council member, wherever they happen to be located organizationally. There is 
a preference for regional directors having a full-time member, but in the in- 
terest of flexibility a full-time equivalent may be employed. 

(8) Flmihle funding , — Councils frequently identify opportunities for joint 
action which would significantly improve program operations. Usually, these op- 
portunities require funding from more than one agency, and sometimes councils 
have been unable to proceed because of lack of flexible funds. An experimental 
approach has been developed where each council agency will make available to 
its regional^ directors $50,000 which the regional director can commit to council 
activities. This will give the five pilot councils the ability to respond quickly to 
local situations, an ability that could pay large dividends in avoiding crisis and 
enhancing the credibility of government. 

f 4 ) Operations — Councils meet regularly, usually every two weeks and on 
the call of the chairman. Minutes or highlights of meetings are circulated to 
members, staff, Washington agency headquarters, and OMB. A council letterhead 
and stationery appears to be useful especially in contacts outside the Federal 
structure. To strength the council con oe; t, councils should provide leadership 
to see that training programs developed by the agencies and OSG stress the coun- 
cil concept and emphasize increased sensitivity to interagency cooperation. 

Senator Alben, Mr, James L. Snndquist, please. 

You may proceed. 

TESTIMONY OF JAMES L. STINMTIIST, SENIOR EELUOW, 
BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 

Mr. SrrKDQUiST, I have been asked to present an overview of the 
problems of rural development and population distribution that are 
the subject of these hearings. _ 

A good starting point is the population projections of Dr, Jerome 
Pickard, published from time to time by the Urban Land Institute. 
The latest of those projections was published about a year ago, before 
the 1970 census came out, and was based on an estimate of 307 million 
people in the United States by the year 2000. I understand that Dr, 
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Pickard is now revising his projections somewhat downward, but in 
any case, the population of 307 million people, if it is not reached m 
the year 2000, will be reached shortly thereafter. . 1QO 

His projection tells us that when we reach 307 million people, 182 
million, or nearly 60 percent, will be concentrated in just four huge 
megalopolises. One continuous urban strip of 67 million people prill 
extend down the Atlantic seaboard solidly from Maine to Virginia. 
Another 59 million people will live in another agglomeration that joins 
the eastern megalopolis at Utica, N.Y., and extends unbroken all the 
way west to Green Bay, Wis., and south to Cincinnati and northern 
Kentucky. A California city of 42.5 million persons will reach from 
the San Francisco Bay area solidly to the Mexican border. A fourth 
concentration of 13 million people will turn most of the B lorida Pe- 
ninsula into one huge city. .... ^ w 

Elsewhere, 19 huge metropolitan complexes of over a million people 
each will contain another 54 million people. All told, over three- 
fourths of our total population will be crowded into these agglomera- 
tions of over a million people each. ... , . . 

The 1970 census has confirmed that, this galloping urbanization is 
continuing— and may even be accelerating. In the decade of (.lie 1950 s, 
more than half of the counties of the United States lost population, 
most of them rural — and three whole States declined. In the decade 
of the 1080’s, the story was the same — nearly half of our counties lost 
population, and 1,000 of them were the same counties. Again, three 
States showed population declines. 

There seems to be something approaching a national consensus that 
these trends are u rides i t* able/ — that it is bad for all concerned for our 
population growth to be so heavily concentrated. On the one hand, 
population concentration results in the universally reorganized urban 
crisis” in the overcongested metropolitan areas, as the economic and 
social costs of population growth outrun resources. On the other hand, 
it leads to a corresponding “rural crisis” — still largely unrecognized- 
as the. depopulating areas suffer from economic decline or stagnation 
and an erosion of the resource base that supports public services. The 
preamble, to S. 10 states the case succinctly, and it was elaborated on 
eloauentlv bv the chairman and the other members of the committee 



this morning. , 

President Nixon reflected this national consensus when he declared 
in his first state of the Union message that the objective of national 
policy must be not only to “stem the migration to urban centers but re= 
verse it.” And the Congress late last year formally expressed its agree- 
ment when it committed itself, in title IX of the Agriculture Act, to a 
sound balance between rural and urban America,” and declared the 
highest priority must be given to the revitalization and development 
of rural areas.” I might add that this consensus now covers such 
"■roups as the National Governors Conference, the National League 
of Cities, the Urban Coalition, and both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties as they expressed themselves in their platforms adopted 
in 1968. Yet, the President has proposed no measures, and the Con- 
gress has enacted no measures, that come anywhere near to being 
adequate to achieve these policy objectives. 
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The first thing that must bo recognized is that our headlong pace of 
urbanization caSnot bo checked without very et.ong.BovoTOmontal ac- 
tion. The forces making for population concentration are obviously 
powerful. They have been in operation m every country in the world, 
and at every stage of history. This does not mean those forces cannot 
be controlled and checked, but to bring them under control will re- 
quire the creation by governmental action of counter forces that will 
be equally powerful. The kinds of programs and policies we nave pur- 
sued in the past are obviously insufficient ; as the census figures show, 
despite the fanfare that has surrounded some of the programs ana 
policies enacted in the 1960’s, they have altered the total situation very 

* The forces I am talking about that make for population concentra- 
tion are economic, not social. Most people who move to big cities and 
remain there do not do so out of love for big cities. A Gallup poll m 
1968 showed that 56 percent of all Americans would prefer a rm al 
life, if they were free to choose, only 44 percent a city or a suburb. ±*ut 
people have to live where the jobs are. Concentration of population has 
followed the concentration of economic activity. A national policy ox 
rural-urban balance has to rest upon policies that will result in divert- 
ing into underdeveloped areas much of the economic growth over the 
next decade or two that would, in the absence of such policies, be lo- 
cated in the already overcongested centers. 

To define this purpose, if we continue to use the phrase rural de- 
velopment,” we should accept the President’s recent redefinition of the 
word “rural.” In his plan for rural community development revenue 
sharing, he calls “rural” any county outside the Census Bureau s stand- 
ard metropolitan statistical areas (SMSA), plus any county m an 
SMSA that has a density of less than 100 persons per square mile. In 
other words, “rural America” is “nonmetropolitan America, inelud- 
ing nonmetropolitan cities up to 50,000 population. It is to these smaller 
cities— instead of to “rural 55 areas as traditionally defined— that we 
must look for the rural growth that is needed to take the pressure on 
the metropolitan areas. Smaller places usually cannot provide the serv- 
ices that industry requires. But as the nonmetropolitan cities grow, the 
smaller towns and farm areas will benefit too, for most of them are 



within commuting distances, . , 

If a greater share of the country’s economic growth can be steered 
into the nonmetropolitan growth centers, then all the people of rural 
areas will have a genuine choice— they can continue to live on then- 
farms or in small towns and commute to the growth centers, or they 
can go to the big cities if that is their preference. And young people 
"rowing up in the cities will have a choice as well, _ 

Now, what is required to steer a greater proportion of the Nation s 
economic growth into rural America, as redefined? I suggest that a 
governmental policy designed to make effective the congressional and 
Presidential intent as expressed last year must have two — and possibly 



three — facets. 

The first concerns public services. Economic growth depends upon 
an infrastructure of public services — access roads, water supply, and 
sewage facilities for industrial plants; education and training serv- 
ices to assure a qualified labor force ; and a level of other services that 
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makes the community attractive to the people coining in from other 
places. The last includes good schools, good health facilities, park and 
recreation facilities, and so on. But public services in rural communi- 
ties often fall far short of the standards set by the metropolitan areas 
with which they compete for industry, as the figures put into the rec- 
ord by the chairman this morning so dramatically indicate. And the 
rural areas do not have the resources to overcome these deficiencies— 
at least, not quickly enough— by their own efforts alone. 

Most of the Federal Government’s programs of rural development 
have been designed to assist communities to provide that necessary 
infrastructure for economic growth. The Area Redevelopment Act, 
the Public Works and Economic Development Act, and the Appa- 
lachian Regional Development Act have all authorized assistance for 
public facilities* 

The Appalachian Regional Commission— which has administered 
by far the broadest program of assistance, with the most generous allo- 
cation of resources — is now completing an evaluation of its 6 years of 
experience, I would urge this committee to give that evaluation close 
attention as the best indicator we have of what a concentrated invest- 
ment in public services can do to revitalize the economy of nonmetro- 
politan areas. While it is always difficult to be sure of cause-and- effect 
relationships, it seems to be demonstrable beyond much question that 
the economy in many parts of the region — particularly in its southern 
sections, including Alabama— has been revitalized, population out- 
migration has been checked and reversed, and the threshold of self- 
sustaining economic growth may have been crossed. This has been at a 
cost in Federal expenditures so far of a little over a billion dollars, of 
which only part of the effects have so far been realized. 

Accompanying the provision of assistance under both the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act and the Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act has been a strong incentive for the formation 
of planning and developmental bodies on a multicounty basis. These 
bodies are the first and only major institutional innovation in rural 
areas since the foundation of the Republic, and they are indispensable 
to preparing and executing a development program. The layout of the 
infrastructure has to be decided — which growth centers are to be 
chosen, what the priorities are for public investment, how the road 
and school and health and utility expenditures should be coordinated 
and geographically concentrated for maximum reinforcing effect. 
These add up to an area or district development plan, which by its 
nature cannot be made by individual small cities and counties acting 
separately. ISTor can it be carried out that way. An object of Federal 
policy, then, should be to encourage the creation by the States of 
effective multicounty planning and developmental bodies where they 
do not exist, and the strengthening of them where they do exist. 

Mr. Ink mentioned this morning that one provision of the Presi- 
dent’s rural community development revenue-sharing plan would re- 
quire the States to create multicounty agencies or multijurisdiction 
agencies covering all of their territory, and that part of his program 
I would heartily endorse. But I think there is one very serious flaw in 
their proposal. They would require that the entire membership of 
these multi jurisdiction bodies be composed of local officials. From my 
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observation in the field, the most effective of the multicounty P lai ““f 
and development bodies are those where a substantial part of the 
leadership and sometimes all is taken by civic 1 leaders ^o ^ not 
hannen to be mayors or county commissioners. They may have been 
mayors or county commissioners in the past, but they do not happen 
S hold the officJat the present time I believe it would be a grave 
mistake if the Congress were to buy the notion that the only leader 
ship available in rural America that should be permitted to act ^ 
board members of these multijurisdiction bodies a^the 

3£ IMnn^l^^^ <& 
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they must lompete This will require the allocation of large sums of 
imblie' money, and much of the additional money will have to come 
From tlTSiral (iovernment-and it needs to come soon if it is to 
accmnplish Its purpose. As to how much money is required, and for 
exactly what projects, that should be determined on the basis of the 

developmental plans prepared by the should 

created by the various States. Essentially, the Federal funds snou 
be applied to the priority projects identified in these plans. In this 
respect, the narrow categorical approach 5ex- 

- d is 

em The 1 SMo 1 nd t pTOWem 1 that must be considered in any ^ph^ConOTess 
for rural development and balanced growth is credit. The Congress 
m Ly years a|o Seated a series of credit instr^entallties > 
ture including the various institutions supervised by the Farm Credit 
ffiHSi and the Farmers’ Home Administration and Rural 
Electrification Administration. But nonagrieultural enterprises m 
rural areas are equally remote from the country s financial centers and 
Sfhave the sS kind of difficulty in obtaining credit, unless they 
happen to be branches of national or regional concerns. This is a ^gap 
thatneeds to be filled by some form of public or quasi-public credit 
institution like the Rural Development Credit Bank recently pro- 
posed by President Nixon’s Task Force on Rural Development. Legis- 
lation is pending in the Congress for this purpose. 

A spS cSfS point is housing. Population growth m nonmetro- 
politan areas calls, obviously, for an increase in the ^PP 1 ^ 

But housing construction is severely limited nL^ng^Ad- 

vnnnev in mm l areas. The programs of the Federal .Housing -^a 
ministration, which have done so much to stimulate suburban growth 
in the metropolitan areas, have been largely inoperative outside those 
areas ever since the foundation of that agency. The programs^ Jk® 
Farmers Home Administration, on the other hand, have been halted 
to communities under 5,500, The groirth centers 

politan development depends are m a ki^ of no-m^ s land r^vmg 
hftnefits of neither set of programs. Under the aegis of the ApP 
*MhianK^oiial Commission, th! States o t West Virgmia and North 
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Carolina have now established State corporations with powers to pro- 
vide ‘‘front money 5 5 for some kinds of housing construction in non- 
metropolitan areas. But housing credit remains a serious bottleneck m 

nonmetropolitan America in general. _ 

It may be that if Federal resources and leadership are applied to the 
infrastructure and credit needs of nonmetropolitan areas, that will 
prove sufficient to bring about balanced national growth. Personalty, 
I doubt that they will turn out to be powerful enough to offset all the 
forces in the economy that make for centralization. W^e will not know 
until they are tried. But in any ease, there is available a third approach 
mentioned by Senator Alle.. this morning that would unquestionably 
prove to be powerful— and that is the granting of a tax advantage foi 
investments made in the areas where national policy calls for stimula- 
tion of economic growth* The simplest measure to this end would per** 
haps be one along the lines of the Stevens amendment passed by the 
Senate in 1969, which would have retained for depressed areas the 
investment credit that was then being repealed for the economy as a 

I have said nothing about several kinds of action that the Federal 
Government might take to aid nonmetropolitan development that have 
considerable appeal because they simply redirect existing programs 
without any additional expenditure. One is preference in location of 
Federal facilities, as enacted in the Agriculture Act last year. Others 
are preference in Federal procurement and^in administration of Fed' 
eral programs in general, as proposed in S, 10. None of these, I am 
afraid, is likely to have much impact. In the case of Federal facilities, 
they are helpful wherever they are located, of course, but there are 
simply not enough of them located in any given year to make much 
difference in the total picture. t 

As for procurement preference, this is an awkward form of subsidy, 
unpopular in the business community and even more unpopular in 
the agencies that have to administer it. Procurement preference would 
be too uncertain in its application to provide much of an incentive in 
plant location, and the volume of preference procurement would at 
best be quite limited. Moreover, the enterprises that nonmetropolitan 
America needs are those that can be fully competitive in terms of 
price and quality, not those that would require preferential treatment 
m order to sell their products. Preference in administering other pro- 
grams, including grant-in-aid programs, would also have limited re- 
sults, because the distribution of most such expenditures is governed 
by the authorizing statutes. Insofar as agencies do have discretion m 
allocation, it has been my experience that most of them are eager to 
achieve a better rural-urban balance— because they would welcome 
political support from rural as well as urban areas— but they are 
limited in what they can do because of the absence of good project 
applications from the rural areas. This applies, for instance, to the 
manpower training programs that are mentioned specifically in S. 10, 
Where effective multicounty planning and development bodies have 
been created, with competence to develop project proposals that 
qualify for assistance, those areas have tended to get their share of 
Federal expenditures. The way to get at this problem, then, is through 
the creation and strengthening of the multicounty bodies, as men- 
tioned earlier. . 

For a long time, it has been my hope that some committee o± the 
Congress could examine the problem of balanced population growth 
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in its entirety rather than piecemeal and consider the entire range of 
policies that might have a bearing on solution of the problem— public 
services, credit, tax differentials, procurement preferences, and all the 
rest. Perhaps yours is the committee that can undertake a study of 
that breadth and intensity. 

The Chairman (now presiding). Thank you very much, 

MIGRATION TO URBAN AREAS CREATES SERIOUS PROBLEMS 

I did not get to hear all of your testimony, as I had to be out of the 
hearing room for a few minutes. Do you agree that there is a problem 
of overcrowding and distress that has come to metropolitan centers 
caused by people who are seeking employment and who migrate from 
rural to urban sections of the Nation ? 

Mr. Sundquist, Absolutely. 

The Chairman. That problem, would you agree, is rather acute? 

Mr. Sundquist, Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And we must seek some way to reverse this migra- 
tion trend and bring jobs out to where the people are instead of their 
having to come into these congested areas seeking employment? 

Mr. Sundquist, That is absolutely true, yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you think that the objectives of S. 10 would 
contribute to an alleviation of these conditions? 

Mr, Sundquist. I like the preamble to S. 10. T think it declares 
policy in very forceful terms. I think that the program measures in 
S, 10 are very inadequate to carry out the objective of S. 10. 

The Chairman, How would you strengthen S. 10 to carry out its 
objectives? 



Mr. Sundquist. I am not sure what the proper vehicle for legisla- 
tion would be or whether it could be appended to S. 10. As I said in 
my statement, the first thing that is needed is a very strong expansion 
of a beefing up of the money that is going into the rural communities 
for public works. We need something on the scale of Appalachia not 
just in Appalachia, but in all of the areas from which people are 
migrating. We have approached it on a very limited basis. 

We have spent just over a billion dollars in Appalachia and less 
than that since the beginning of these programs in the rest of the 
country, a total of about $2 billion altogether. We need something of 
a magnitude much larger. 

The vehicle for that kind of legislation, I suppose, is the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act. 

The Chairman, You feel that more than money is needed in many 
instances ? 

Mr. Sundquist. Exactly. 



Secondly, we need a credit program. I do not know whether that 
could be appended to S, 10 or not. 

The Chairman. These credit programs have n proper role to play. 
But as I have envisioned these problems and the way to try to alleviate 
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them, we must do something to encourage industry, as it expands to 
expand in rural areas. It is clear that industry will have to expand to 
meet the demands or our increasing population. As I have conceived 
that idea or trying to do something aoout revitalizing rural America, 
while aiding our cities at the same time, it is to establish a national 
policy that will provide assistance to rural communities where indus- 
try would seek to locate. We observe this— I do — that industry comes 
and looks at different communities in which its expansion plans could 
be facilitated. I know this happens in every rural State and often in 
rural areas in States that have great metropolitan centers. An indus- 
try will come and look at the differences between, say, a dozen differ- 
ent towns, and decide that a particular town would be fine except that 
it does not have the credit resources and backing to make the improve- 
ments that are absolutely imperative to accommodate the industry 
contemplated. Now, what I have tried to conceive in this legislation 
is for the Federal Government to use programs it already has — hous- 
ing, schools, hospital programs and so on— to accommodate the indus- 
try which wants to expand in such a rural community. 

These rural communities must also be able to extend or develop more 
water and sewer facilities. Both come into play at once when industry 
enters an area. 

We have the agencies now to provide those needs. As I pointed out 
earlier all it will take is to make more money available through these 
agencies, and for them to say, well, all right, if industry is coming in 
there— plants to provide 300 jobs, 500 jobs, or whatever — w© will give 
preferred assistance or consideration to the application of that com- 
munity to help it finance these facilities. Otherwise, that industry 
would have to go to some already overcrowded area, and maybe, one 
where these accommodations could be provided immediately. 

Mr. Sundqotst. Sir, we do not have a complete battery of programs 
affecting all of these possible bottlenecks. We do not have housing 
programs that affect the nonmetropolitan growth centers. The Appa- 
lachia program is limited to Appalachia. The Public Works and 
Economic Development Act programs are limited to about 1,000 
counties. They do not go into all of the counties that need this assist- 
ance. The credit measures, as we have said earlier, are quite inadequate 
insofar as they are available for nonagriculture enterprises. 

AGENCY EXPANSION NEEDED 

The Chairman. Do you think we would have to broaden the power 
or authority of these agencies ? 

Mr. StrNDQuiST. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That may well be true, I am not arguing that there 
will not have to be some expansion in certain agencies. But at least 
we do have the agencies, do we not? All we need to do— if this ap- 
proach is feasible — is to increase or broaden their functions to accom- 
modate the very thing we are trying to do in S. 10, 

Mr* Su NDQufsT, That is true in the public service field. In the field 
of credit, we do not even have the agencies. 

The Ch A ffiMAN. In what field ? 

Mr. Sttndquist, Credit. There is no rural credit development bank 
in existence. 
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more to a producer in one place than you could pay to a producer 
in another place killed the proposition. 

The Chairman, Well, we are now doing it everyday m my State. 

Mr. Sundqtjist, More power to you, . * 

The Chairman, I will mention just one illustration/ A papermxll 
came into a rural area, and they had to have certain facilities. For 
instance, we had to get water to the mill, A papermill requires it. The 
mill has to be on a railroad. There was a railroad about 8 or 10 miles 
away from a great reservoir of water that has been created by the con- 
struction of a hydroelectric dam. We got EDA aid and built a channel} 
a canal, from this great reservoir of water over to the railroad. Now, 
we have some 1,500 to 2,000 jobs in an area that was previously dis- 
tressed, With just a little bit of Government aid, we were able to 
accommodate a big plant. We were able to do a lot for that community 
and keep the mill from going elsewhere; in all probability to a con- 
gested area. 

Mr, Sttndqtjtst, That kind of aid X would endorse with no qualifica- 
tion whatsoever, . t 

The Chairman. That is exactly what we are trying to do in this 
legislation. 

Mr. SuNDQUiST, The only thing X was questioning was procurement 
preference as a fundamental tool. 

The Chairman. That is just one of the programs which will be 
considered. X have given you a concrete illustration. I can give you 
several more. 

I was home just recently and went to a community where we were 
straightening out some land titles in preparation for an industrial 
park. There is an industry, X was advised, waiting to come in if we 
could do just a few things. In one instance, the Government, through 
EDA, was making a grant for the extension of a waterline. That plant 
can come to this community if it can meet its obligations. 

The purpose of S. 10 is simply to help rural communities to which 
plants want to go, to furnish the facilities that industry must have 
to locate there. This includes housing— they will need housing accom- 
modations. In many instances, school expansion, will become neces- 
sary, hospital expansion the same, access roads and so on. If we can 
establish a national policy to use our existing agencies with such modi- 
fications and increased revenues as warranted to carry out such a pro- 
gram, T believe we can reverse this trend of people migrating from 
rural areas into the cities — persons who may find a job and maybe not 
or may find one for a brief while and then go on relief rolls. This is 
happening, and becoming a great burden to our metropolitan centers. 
They are crying for help today. They are going broke. 

Mr. Sttndqttist. Yes, sir. 



The Chairman. Our cities are going absolutely bankrunt. We must 
have an aggressive national policy in order to deal with this problem. 
As X said in my opening statement this morning, S. 10 is not perfect. 
We have made it a vehicle for our hearings so that experts on the sub- 
ject, like yourself, can provide the committee with suggestions. We 
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want assistance from the best minds in this country to help us come 
out of these hearings with legislation that will establish such a policy— 
one that will be effective, one that will get results. 

1 have no pride of authorship in this bill, but the concept is some- 
thmg that absolutely invites and challenges every Member of Con- 
gress, every agency of the Federal Government and the executive 
branch* All of us in government must come together, work together, 
to find the best answer, and carry it out. 

Mr, SuNDQijtST. Yes, sir. If I sound a little impatient, it is because 
it seems to me that the President and the Congress both have vastly 
underestimated the magnitude of the problem and the breadth and 
scope of the programs that are needed to cope with it. 

The Chairman. We may have underestimated the problem. We will 
endeavor in our hearings to determine its magnitude, I see it as a very 
great problem. But I also see that the answer is to help nonmetro- 
politan communities obtain industry. As Senator Percy indicated, his 
State is a great industrial State with great metropolitan centers. But 
there are areas in his State where such a program could work very 
well. It would serve his State’s growth, not hurt it. And I think it will 
serve the whole Nation if we can get it in operation. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Sundquist. We welcome your continued 
contribution. We are not going about this matter hastily. TV© want to 
really study it and try to find the right answers. 

Mr. Sundquist. I understand. 

The Chairman. Senator Allen ? 



POPULATION PROJECTIONS 

Senator At/mw. Mr, Sundquist, X believe you have made some real 
good practical suggestions here and X believe the committee is going 
to want to study them very carefully, _ . 

X was interested in this population projection of Dr, Jerome Pickard, 
showing that by the year 2000, it is estimated we will have 307 million 
population and that in four of the megalopolises, we will l nave | la- 
million people; and that elsewhere, there are 19 huge metropolitan 
complexes of over a million people, each of which will contain a 
million people each, which will contain another 54 million people, an a 
so on All that adds up to 236 million. That would indicate, then, that, 
in the rest of the country, the rural areas, you might say, though they 
would not have to be rural, not falling into these categories, but that 
would leave only some 71 million. In this projection, is that made with 
the thought that there is going to be no effort to channel the future 
economic growth and the population growth of the Tvation into rural 
areas as envisioned by this proposed legislation ? . _ . 

Mr. Sundquist, Yes, this is a straight line projection. It projects 
what has been happening, but what has been happening given the 
programs we already have. So it tells us in effect what is going to 
happen unless we do something substantially more than we are doing. 

Senator Allen. Well, the present rural areas in this 80-year period, 
would they continue to show a decline in population under this projec- 
tion or would they increase somewhat ? 

Mr, Sundquist, I hesitate to get into much technical detail on how 
he did his work, but it is a projection. About 1,500 counties lost popu- 
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lation in the 1950’s, about 1,500 counties lost population in the 1960’s, 
This projection then would assume the continuance of that same trend. 
He is not saying it can’t be reversed, of course. 

Senator Allen. Well, who in the world would support all those 236 
million people? I mean from the standpoint of providing food for 
them if they are all concentrated in these large areas? I would not 
think there would be enough people left in rural areas to furnish food 
and fiber for all those people in the big centers? 

Mr. Sundquist. Yes, sir; I think we will continue to produce our 
food and fiber with fewer people, as has been the case over the last 
30 or 40 years. 

Senator Allen. So you do not think it poses any problem there ? 

Mr. Sundquist. No; I do not. I would defer to Dr. Beale on some 
of these things. I believe he is going to testify as one of your witnesses 
and he is one of the experts in this field, much more than I am, 

FACILITIES OF URBAN CENTERS OVERTAXED 

Senator Allen, Will this tremendous growth of 100 million people- 
in 30 years, would that not greatly overtax the facilities of the urban 
centers ? 

Mr. Sundquist. No question about that. They are already overtaxed. 

Senator Allen. And it looks like it is going to be absolutely neces- 
sary to channel some of that growth and some of the population into 
the rural areas, is it not ? 

Mr. Sundquist, Absolutely. 

Senator Allen. I notice you spoke highly of the work of the Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission, Do you think the investment the Gov- 
ernment has made in that Commission and the work of that Commis- 
sion has been justified ? 

Mr. Sundquist, Yes, sir. That is the only place where we have in- 
vested resources on anywhere near the scale that is necessary to ac- 
complish what you have been talking about. While the results are still 
preliminary , I believe it can be demonstrated that the effectiveness of 
that program has been shown. 

Senator Allen. Well, you feel, then, that it played a significant part 
in the stopping of the outmigration from that area and the com- 
mencement of a slight trend of inmigration into that area ? 

Mr, Sundquist. Yes, particularly m the southern part of the region. 
As part of this evaluation, the Appalachian Regional Commission 
made an intensive study of seven growth centers and in those growth 
centers- — where investment has been concentrated— most of them had 
experienced a very substantial turnaround. One of the really import- 
ant factors is that morale went up. The communities began, when they 
saw that things were starting to happen, to develop a much more pro- 
gressive attitude on their own part. They got over the apathy that has 
characterized so many rural places. Industries began to come in. All 
along the developmental highway system in Appalachia, where it 
has been completed, industries have been springing up just as a result 
of highways, water systems, roads— the sort of thing the chairman 
mentioned a while ago. With public services alone, you can do a lot 
to revitalize communities but it has to be done on that scale and the 
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trouble is in a lot of areas of the country, the assistance has been 
piddling and in a lot of the areas, there has be^ n no assistance at all. 

PUBLIC SERVICES IN SMALL TOWNS 

Senator Allen. The chairman quoted amazing statistics regarding 
the public services of the small towns to the effect that there are 80,000 
towns in the United States that do not have a water system and that 
there are 45,000 that do not have a public sewer system. But now if 
these services alone were brought to these communities, would that not, 
to some extent, bring many of the benefits of the urban areas to the 
rural areas without bringing any of the burdens or disadvantages of 
the rural areas? And if those additions were made — adequate schools, 
libraries, other public facilities— would not the trend set in to return 
to those areas on the part of those who have moved into the city ? 

Mr. Sundquist* Yes, sir. 

Senator Allen, Provided they can find work there, 

Mr, Sundquist. If all those things are done. But it is not enough to 
deal with water and sewage problems unless you also deal with schools, 
housing, health, recreation, manpower training, and all the rest. 

Senator Allen, Yes, Now, in other words, if the benefits of the city, 
the cultural, educational, convenience-type benefits, plus the avail- 
ability of jobs in the rural areas, if these things are accomplished, 
would there not be a mighty trend back to the rural areas from the 
cities? _ 

Mr, Sundquist, Yes, sir. If people could earn their living and have 
the amenities in rural areas, more than half of them would prefer to 
live there. 

Senator Allen. So then the question would recur as to how to, how 
best to accomplish those desired means. 

Mr, Sundquist, Yes, sir. 

Senator Allen, Now, on the rural development credit bank, would 
that be something similar to a Small Business Administration type 
institution, or would it be more nearly patterned after the Production 
Credit Corporation, something of that sort? What would be your 
thought along that line? 

Mr. Sundquist. I do not have any particular expertise in the field of 
credit. The task force which recommended the rural development credit 
bank suggested that it be made a part of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion and organized in the same way, something like the Federal Band 
Bank. I am not sure whether that is the best format or not, but I would 
assume the kind of private participation that exists in the farm credit 
systems would be what you would be after rather than direct Govern- 

ment loans, . . . * , , 

Senator Axlen Would that not take capitalization of several billion 
dollars, probably, to do the entire job ? 

Mr. Sundquist, I assume so. But that would not all have to be t ed- 
eral money, 

Senator Allen. Yes, but I believe the Federal Land Bank and the 
Farm Credit Administration, they are now privately owned. Their 
investment has been repaid, I believe, in those institutions, 

Mr, Sundquist, I would think we could follow the same pattern in 
the nonagricultural field. 
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Senator Allen, In the matter of tax concession, you have pointed out 
Senator Steven’s effort to continue the 7- percent investment credit, in= 
vestment tax credit. Would it not be possible also, in order to encourage 
industry to locate in these rural areas, to provide for a fast writeoff of 
the entire investment in plant and facilities? Would that not be an 
incentive to industry to locate? 

Mr, Sundquxst. It could be done either way. The technique chosen 
by the Congress lately has been the investment credit rather than the 
accelerated depreciation. Either one of them would work, I suppose. 

Senator Allen, Yes. I recently, during the Easter recess, visited some 
18 counties in north Alabama, Some of the towns there were, in the past 
have been pretty well blighted. The people have moved out. There were 
many vacancies in the buildings on the town square. Several of these 
have located, small industries— there is northwest Alabama , they have 
many mobile home factories there. They are experiencing a small boom 
in that area and just one or two small plants have given the people there 
hope for better economic conditions in the area. It does seem that if we 
could induce private enterprise to locate in these communities, and if 
the Federal Government would help make some of the public services 
available, some of the cultural advantages available, make the credit 
available, possibly tax concessions that would go a long way toward 
rerouting some of this growth into the rural areas, would you feel that 
that is a proper assessment of the conditions ? 

Mr. Sundqutst. Yes ; I would agree with that. 

Senator Allen, Thank you very much. 

The Chairman, Senator Percy ? 

Senator Percy, Mr, Chairman, I have no questions. 

I have just been skimming the testimony you have given, I think you 
have added a very important set of statistics and figures, some of them 
just astonishing as we look ahead. I think that is what the purpose of 
this whole legislation has been. If we had done this 20 years ago, if we 
had had this bill 20 years ago, we might not be in the shape we are in 
now and the year 2000 might not look as dim. But we do have some time 
now ahead of us and I think your charting of the future here and the 
testimony you have given the committee has been very helpful. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sundquxst. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Senator Chiles? 

Senator Chiles, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Sundqinst, 
do you know, sir, how much of our present Federal expenditure, is going 
into the rural area? You mentioned about a billion dollars spent in 
Appalachia and about a billion dollars in the other programs, I am 
asking about the total Federal expenditure Do you have that figure? 

Mr. Sundquxst. "Well, the administration, in response to title 9 of the 
Agriculture Act, submitted a report which your staff made available 
to me and which they are perhaps better prepared to analyze than I am, 
I believe the figures are not very reliable at this point. 

It also seems to me that that information is not particularly use- 
ful, because if you find out that it is $40 or $60 billion, yon really have 
not learned much- The important point is that whatever the amount 
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I U p(m it has not boon enough because the trend that we are talking 
SCi and that we are all here decrying this morning is still going on 

’^Senator Ora» Well, in addition to the tax incentives that we were 
talking about, accelerated depreciation and tax credits, do you «m- 

a percent investment credit 
would probably be enough if it were retained for the rural aieas on y, 
at the time that it was removed for the rest oft ^ countr y Or nrt 
were now restored only for the rural areas, that would be a very 

P °^^ator d pearsonhas a bill that has three or four other features to 
it of ^ tax nature. I am not enough of a technician to appraise them. 
I am not sure that wo would need anything more than the ^vestment 
credit. That has the advantage that the Senate has already pass© • 
I think it was by only one vote, but it did pass 2 years a to o. 

Senator Chiles. That is all. _ , . . 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Sundguist. 

If there are no other questions, then, the committee will stand 

Whereupon, C a°t C 12 :15 p.m,, the committee was recessed until 2 p.ro. 
the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The Chairman. We will come to order. . 

Some of the other Senators may get back, some may not. But we 

^ha abatement from Senator Cannon, of Nevada, and direct that 

it be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

STATEMENT OF HON. HOWARD W. CANNON, TJ.S, SENATOR FOR THE 

STATE OF NEVADA 

Mr. Cannon. Gentlemen, it gives me great pleasure to appear before 
this committee today. I am here to give my support to S. 10, of which 
I am proud to be a cosponsor. The purpose of this bill is to encourage 
the distribution of future industrial growth more evenly throughout 

the United States, . , . 

In the past, industrial growth has occurred mainly around our large 
cities. The reasons for this growth in or near urban concentrations is 
clear. They offer the access to markets, manpower, transportation, ana 
raw materials needed to run a profitable and growing business. 

The results of this growth in industrial output have had many 
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elsewhere. It has made the United States the world's leading industrial 
power. Unfortunately , the concentration of industrial production 
facilities in/or near our large cities has also had bad side effects, botii 
for the cities, and the rural areas of America barely touched by m- 

In the cities, urban growth sparked by industrializatio n h as caused 
problems such as pollution, noise, crime, and poor housing. These prob- 
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lems were aggravated by the influx of migrants from rural areas 
seeking jobs. Many of these migrants did not have the education or 
skills needed to succeed in the cities. As a result many have had to fall 
back on the social and welfare services of the cities in orckr to survive. 
The rural areas where these migrants came from were also badly 
affected. Those who left for the city in search of jobs were mainly 
young people with their productive years ahead of them. They were 
the ones who were the most ambitious and daring. These young people 
were in many cases the prime resource of the rural areas. Their pres- 
ence where they grew up and were educated would have been one 
factor in inducing industries interested in a rural location to come 
into the community. With the departure of these young people, the 
prospect of industry locating in the area were greatly diminished. In 
addition, many of these rural areas were left with a population con- 
sisting of many very young people and many old people. These groups 
are unable to undertake gainful employment. Those left who did have 
jobs had to support a large number of dependents, both young and 



Many of the problems rural and urban America are now facing in 
terms of poverty and unemployment would have been avoided if jobs 
and training had been available to the young people of rural America. 
The efforts of the Economic Development Administration, the Ap- 
palachian Regional Commission, and the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion have begun to improve the situation. The purpose of S. 10 is to 
provide additional aid in promoting the industrialization of rural 
America, 

This bill would direct the executive branch to give preference, to 
the maximum practicable extent, in awarding Federal contracts for 
the purchase of goods and services to industries which would locate 
in areas with a low concentration of population and industry. The bill 
would give preference to rural areas in the multibiilion Federal 
grants-in-aid programs. It would emphasize Federal manpower train- 
ing in rural areas in order to provide the m an no wo r requirements +V>r 
industries willing to locate in rural areas. In addition, the bill would 
require Federal agencies to provide the Comptroller General with 
reports on their activities and plans to help in promoting the indus- 
trialization of rural areas. 

Gentlemen, I feel that 3. 10 will be an important step in the ef- 
forts of the Federal Government to promote better rural-urban bal- 
ance, It will provide jobs for rural residents, and it will take the 
pressure off our cities caused by the continued in-migration of rural 
Americans, I therefore urge your full support of this innovative piece 
of legislation. 

The Chairman. I also have a statement from Senator Humphrey in 
support of S. 10 and direct that it be placed in the record at this point, 

(The statement referred to follows :) 



STATEMENT OF HON. HUBERT E, HUMPHREY, U.S, SENATOR 



Mr. Humphrey. I am very pleased to be one of the cosponsors of 3. 
10, a bill desiemed to revitalize the rural and economically depressed 
areas of our Nation, This particular bill, introduced by Senator John 
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McClellan, strikes at the heart of a major need in this country ; namely, 
the development of a national growth policy designed to bring bal- 
anced development to our rural and urban areas. 

As part of the 1970 Agricultural Act, Congress committed itself to 
this sound balance between urban and rural America. In fact, it rated 
this objective as among its highest priorities, -‘essential to the peace, 
prosperity, and welfare of all our citizens,” 

Further meaning was given to that commitment in this session of 
Congress in the enactment of Senate Resolution 76 which established 
the Rural Development Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. I was privileged to be named chairman of 
that particular subcommittee and already we have begun our work. 
We have been most pleased and very impressed with the interest demon- 
strated concerning rural development and national growth policy, 
and we particularly welcome the interest of Senator McClellan, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Government Operations, and the 
other members of this committee. 

Some 100 million more people will be added to the population of the 
United States within the next 30 years. Where these people are going to 
live and work must he a matter of national concern. Our major cities 
are already congested, their governments unable to meet the demands 
for basic public services in the face of rising costs and limited fiscal re- 
sources. But with the continued decline of our rural areas, a substan- 
tial amount of rural outmigration continues to have its impact on our 
larger cities. 

It makes little or no sense for us as a nation to stand idly by and 
see more and more people squeezed into less and less space when we 
have so much space available to live in. Many of our rural emigrants 
ha made their moves because of the lack of opportunity m the 
smaller communities and rural countryside. This is particularly true 
with respect to education and jobs. Many of them also leave because 
they cannot assure their families of adequate housing, health care, and 
cultural opportunities. 

A major task lies ahead of us to rebuild and expand many of these 
rural communities. We cannot look to these communities to hold on 
to their populations let alone grow unless a national effort is under- 
taken to strengthen their economic, social, and political structure. The 
reports called for under title IX of the 1970 Agricultural Act should 
give us some insight on the extent to which Federal programs and 
technical assistance are being directed at these communities. 

The same thrust is clearly identified in the bill before this commit- 
tee. As you know, many Federal programs fail to effectively “reach 
out” to those in our rural areas who need help the most ; this fact is 
most evident when we look at our national poverty figures which indi- 
cate that our rural areas, with less than one-third of our population, 
still account for almost half of the Nation’s poor. 

Congress must proclaim a new freedom— a freedom of residence. 
We must establish the right of all our people to have a realistic choice 
of where they want to live and work. I hope that this committee can 
work closely with the new Rural Development Subcommittee in 
achieving what is obviously the same objective. This effort will require 
the energy of all those whose interest we can capture. There are 
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numerous facets to it and plenty of opportunity for all those wanting 
to make a contribution. The revitalization of the rural communities 
of this Nation is essential to the achievement of a balanced national 
growth policy on which the future prosperity and peace of our Nation 
are dependent. 

The Chairman. We have a couple of out-of-town witnesses, so we 
are going to switch our schedule to try and accommodate them. The 
first witness we will call this afternoon is Mr. Dan B, Mackey, execu- 
tive director, Upper Savannah Development District, Greenwood, S.C. 

Mr, Mackey, you may be seated. I note you have a prepared state- 
ment, 

Mr, Mackey* Mr. Chairman, 1 do have a prepared statement and I 
would like to offer the statement for the record, but there are only cer- 
tain parts of it that I think we will have time to discuss. 

The Chairman, All right. Your entire statement will be inserter! 
in the record at the conclusion of your testimony. 

Mr. Mackey. Thank you, sir* 

TESTIMONY OP DAN B. MACKEY II, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, UPPER 
SAVANNAH DEVELOPMENT DISTRICT, GREENWOOD, S.C. 

Mr. Mackey. Mr. Chairman, it is a distinct privilege afforded me 
by your committee to appear as a witness to discuss S. 10 which is so 
urgently needed if we are to accomplish the revitalization of rural 
America. 

I have prepared a written statement which contains an organiza- 
tional description of my six-county planning district located in west- 
ern South Carolina. We are a part of the statewide system of planning 
districts; thus a consistent geographical framework has been estab- 
lished within which we can plan for the delivery of assistance at the 
local level. Often the needs of our people transcend municipal and 
county boundaries. Agencies like the Upper Savannah are working on 
solving problems which are regional in nature. Given this opportunity, 
I would prefer to discuss with you the problems that confront our 
district and our local elected officials. I believe page IS of my statement 
is where I will begin my remarks. 

The Chairman. If you will indicate where you are as you skip 
through your statement, we will try to follow it. 

Mr, Mackey* It is the 13th page under the title “Problems* 55 

The Chairman* Very well. I have found it now. You may proceed. 

Mr* Mackey. Thank you. 

Bural counties like those in the upper Savannah district enjoy 
generally clean air, pleasant small towns, lots of wide-open spaces, and 
an unhurried life- However, amidst the enjoyment of this way of life, 
rural Americans face some unique problems. The movement of the 
masses away from rural counties has left fewer people behind to pay 
the bills for needed services* Often, the young and the professionals 
are those who have moved, leaving behind the older and the nonpro- 
fessionals to run the business firms and till the soil. 

The problems that confront rural counties and municipalities are 
legion. Yet, there exists the many growing needs which cry out for 
planning, innovation, funding, law enforcement, housing, water/sewer 
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systems, recreation, health, transportation, industrial development, 
and many more. For many of these needs. Federal and State aid may 
be possible, but part-time mayors and councils find little time — and 
develop limited expertise— in the intricacies of applying for fund- 
ing — let alone knowing from which agency of Government funds are 
available. Indeed, in many instances individual local governments and 
agencies are not even eligible for funding unless part of a comprehen- 
sive regional planning and development district. 

Thus, one of the greatest problems is the varying interpretations by 
Federal agencies of the true meaning of ‘ -comprehensive,” Webster 
defines comprehensive as --having the power to comprehend many 
things ; of wide mental grasp ; all inclusive.” 

A few of the Federal agencies and programs that promote regional 
multi jurisdictional functions are: 

Department of Housing and Urban Development 
Economic Development Administration 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
Department of Labor 
Department of Transportation 
Department of Agriculture 

Resource Conservation and Development and Farmers Home 
Administration 

Environmental Protection Administration 
These programs and others are specifically concerned with a particu- 
lar type of functional planning. Generally, each of these Federal agen- 
cies refers to their particular program a^ comprehensive planning. I 
respectfully submit that the future of the Nation’s rural and economic 
development is predicated upon national growth policy considerations 
and true comprehensive planning as defined by Webster, not compre- 
hensive functional planning promoted by the various Federal agencies. 
The Upper Savannah Planning and Development District board 
of directors and staff continuously attempts to interpret the restric= 
tive requirements of jsaeh Federal agency as it pertains to its own 
particular program. The quandary of locally elected officials is aggra- 
vated because each Federal program lias its own planning criteria, 
often varies in grant/loan ratios, and requires an inordinate amount 
of intricate and redundant paperwork. The dilemma faced by these 
local officials is compounded when each agency contends that it is the 
comprehensive entity and local funds should be committed to engage 
in this particular program. Each request for funding by a specific 
functional program is represented as the highest priority. It is impos- 
sible for most local elected officials to objectively or rationally allocate 
their scarce financial resources among these requests for priority 
projects. 

The bulk of the Federal planning programs requires a local govern- 
ing policy and program board of directors. The Federal guidelines are 
usually specific and inflexible on the type of board representation 
which they require. This is a special problem and is fragmenting the 
planning efforts throughout rural America. In too many instances, 
these Federal guidelines require that the majority of the board mem- 
bers be individuals with their specific type of program orientation, 
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This has fostered interagency rivalry and contributed to the confusion 
and loss of credibility of Federal Government programs in grass- 
roots rural America, 

For example, the Department of Housing and Urban Development 
is requiring two-thirds of the members of the Upper Savannah Board 
of Directorr to be local elected officials proportionate to my district’s 
population concentration, while the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is requiring that a large percentage of health pro- 
fessionals be represented on my board. 

There are other examples, sir. The Department of Justice, through 
its LEAA program, would like for me to have sheriffs and police chiefs 
on my board of directors, 

Realizing that there is a need for planning requirements, I submit 
there be a consolidation of planning criteria which would be accepta- 
ble to all agencies. 

In rural America, we are faced with critical needs to expand local 
water and sewer systems, but there is a duplication of agency pro- 
grams. Some agencies will fund sewer systems but not water. 
Others will fund both. A major problem is that some agencies are di- 
recting assistance to rural America which will perpetrate an outdated 
agrarian economy despite the effect of this policy upon the orderly 
community growth. The establishment of numerous independent wa- 
ter/sewer districts throughout the State or region creates major prob- 
lems. The unplanned extension of water/sr wer lines eliminates an 
effective tool for orderly eommunty developi ient. The indiscriminate 
extension promotes scatter ization of development and encourages dis- 
orderly growth. 

Federal agencies that are determined to establish development 
groups should consult existing organizations to prevent a duplication 
of effort and expense. For example, in the six-county area of the Upper 
Savannah Planning and Development District, there has been estab- 
lished a resource conservation and development organization under 
the U.S, Department of Agriculture which will be concerned with 
many of the same problems the Upper Savannah is attempting to solve. 
This duplication places an undue burden on the limited leadership 
which is available. Apparently, some agencies think that “this re- 
gional comprehensive planning is a good idea * * * so we might as 
well do it.” 

One of the greatest injustices done to citizens and elected officials in 
rural areas is to arouse false hopes of receiving assistances. It is a Fed- 
eral responsibility not to create expectations in the minds of the peo- 
ple that funding is immediate or that such funding of a particular 
program will be a quick solution to their problems. It also seems un- 
fair to authorize large expenditures and then fail to appropriate ade- 
quate funds. 

One of the problems that has a cyclic effect is basing funding on a 
population formula. Some of our greatest impoverished areas are 
those who suffer from chronic outmigration. If funding cannot take 
special circumstances into account, there is little hope for the areas al- 
ready in dire need, = 

The Economic Development Administration is restricted by law as 
to how America’s counties shall be qualified to receive assistances. 
Generally, the criteria are : severe and chronic unemployment, sign i ft- 
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cant population loss, and high percentage of low-median family in- 
comes Howev er, I submit to this committee there are special instances 
when this criteria is an insufficient formula for determining. assistance. 
An example to demonstrate the inequity of this determining system 
could be an area that by one judgment ranks among the poorest in 
the Nation, but because of the proximity to large military installations, 
the median family income is high. Thus, the distressed area is pre- 
vented from receiving special assistances and consideration. 

One of the crucial problems facing rural counties throughout the 
Nation is the lack of sufficient funds in the Economic Development 
Administration to establish economic development districts where 
they are needed. I am unable to quote exact statistics but 1 submit that 
where economic development districts exist in rural America, there 
is ample proof that the creation of multicounty planning and develop- 
ment districts may be one of the greatest investments of the c ederai 

Another common problem involves the setting of priorities at the 
national level by Federal agencies. Too often, these priorities reflect 
the problems of large metropolitan areas — not necessarily the prob- 
lems of rural America. There is no logic in requiring local rural areas 
to plan and implement within the same framework because rural prob- 
lems needs may be different. _ , , 

The myriad planning and development programs ottered by 
scores of Federal agencies and their subagencies can only be coordi- 
nated at the grass roots level, A regional planning and development 
office which is competently staffed and adequately funded can act as 
the coordinating clearinghouse, and the A-95 reviewing process is a 
commendable attempt to effect this coordination. This intergovern- 
mental relationship circular demonstrates the Federal Governments 
realization of the critical need for coordination at the grassroots 

^There should be Federal administrative funds to help defray the 
costs of providing this service, but regardless of financial assistance, 
there is further evidence that it is unrealistic to believe that any .single 
Federal agency can monitor and direct all other Federal agencies. 

The complexities of a changing socioeconomic society demand that 
the Government be streamlined and modernized. American megalopui 
are concerned with metropolitan government — medium-sized centers 
are consolidating urban communities and semirural suburbs— but rural 
areas, where the crowding of population and other difficulties which 
afflict urbania are not yet problems, are unique. Here, the key is not a 
consolidated government but local government cooperation with co- 
ordinated State and Federal assistances. 

The pleasantness of the old South — or the colorful West— or hearty 
New England — or the majestic Northwest — these must be preserved 
as a part of this country’s life. But the people who inhabit the quiet 
rural areas of these regions must be protected and served efficiently and 
economically to assure their role in this country’s rapid, unparallelled 
development. The shift during the next decade will be away from 
urbania. Rural America must be ready to face the challenge. 

In summarizing this brief description of some of the problems that 
we face on a daily basis in rural America, I admit that there is an 
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to effect honest and expeditious cooperation among various Federal 
agencies is a matter that can be alleviated by causing a Federal stream- 
lining, modern ization, and a national policy for revitalizing rural 
America. 

(Prepared statement of Mr. Mackey follows:) 

Statement of Dan B. Mackey II, Executive Director, Upper Savannah 
Development District Green wood, S.G, 

Mr, Chairman, it is a distinct privilege afforded me by your committee to 
appear as a witness to discuss 10 which is so urgently needed if we are to 
accomplish the revitalization of rural America, 

This proposal to establish a national policy relative to the revitalization or 
our nation’s rural and other economically distressed areas by providing incen- 
tives which will cause a more even and practical geographic distribution of 
industrial growth and economic activity will have far reaching effects on our 
major metropolitan areas as well as the vast rural and underdeveloped areas of 
our country. 

ORGAN IZATIONAL FUNCTIONAL DESCRIPTION OF THE UPPER SAVANNAH PLANNING 

AND DEVELOPMENT DLSTRIOT 

As summary background information, the following is a concise treatment of 
what has happened in six rural South Carolina counties during the past three 
years and their efforts to pool resources, take maximum advantage of available 
assistance in all areas by establishing an umbrella type regional planning and 
development district (see Illustration 1) . 

A synopsis of population trends (see Illustration 2) indicates that during the 
decade 1950 to I960, the Upper Savannah District experienced a loss of popula- 
tion in four of its six counties. From 1960 to 1970, the District experienced a 
slight gain in population, due to the increase in population of the two northern 
counties. However, the same four smaller counties continued to lose population. 

This loss is attributed to the out-migration due to a lack of industrial oppor- 
tunities and a general decline in far. n income and the number of farms. 
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POPULATION OF THE UPPER SAVANNAH DEVELOPMENT DISTRICT BY COUNTIES, 1970 AND I960 



O 
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Gfiiinty 



Abbeville County .. .. - 

Abbeville City. 

Lowndesville Town.-, a ,.. 
Calhoun Falls Town, .. ... 

Donalds Town 

Huriea Path Town (part) . 
Ware Shoals Town (part)~ 

Due Wont Town 

LdRc: field County- 

Edgefield Town 

Johnston Town . 

Trenton Town 

Greenwood Goyniy aa , s = 

Greenwood City. , 

Hodges Town 

Ware Shoals (part). , , , 
Ninety Six Town....,..., 
Troy 

Laurens County as .,.^^ = „ 

Clinton Town , 

Cross Hill Town 

Waterloo Town..,. ... 
Fountain Inn Town <pirt) 

Grajc Court Town 

Joanna <U) a . a „ a „ a ,,,_. 

Laurens City 

Watts Mills (U), 

McCormick County .. - 

McCormick Town . 
Mount Carmel Town.... .. 

Parksville Town. . 

Plum Branch Town._', aii . 

Saluda County... 

Batesburg Town (part).,.. 

Ridge Springs Town. 

Wards Town 

Saluda Town 
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—5 
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350 
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2, 089 


353 


16.9 


158, 686 


152, 290 


6, 396 


4.2 


2, 590,516 


2, 382, 594 


207, 922 


8.7 



Source: U.S. census of population, 1970. 

The DistriQt and its Board of Directors was structured initially in March of 
1968 to administer the provisions of the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965, three of the counties being qualified under the terms of the 
act as redevelopment or economically depressed areas. Greenwood qualified as 
the Growth Center area. . ' , 

After the first year of District operations, it became increasingly obvious that 
the District should broaden its specialized interests and upon reorganization in 
March of 1969, emphasis shifted from promoting economic development to 
“comprehensive, coordinated planning and development.” 

This conceptual and functional change was brought about by local govern- 
mental concern with problems that were beyond their means and jurisdictions, 
and the State and Federal participation in resolving such problem a Simul- 
taneously, the District restructured the composition of the Board of Directors 
to include municipal and county elected officials as well as non-eleeted and 
minority citizens ; representation was based upon a population formula. 

The Upper Savannah Board of Directors is the governing body. It determines 
the policies, programs, and project priorities. The Board decides what committees 
are necessary and appoints the committee members. The Executive Director 
and staff serve as full-time advisors, planners, researchers, and technicians to 
the committees and the District governmental agencies. 

Since its inception, the District has realized that there are many problems 
that need attention and that it has the great responsibility of being concerned 
with the entire range of planning and development activities, and mamtaming 
a balanced perspective in relation to these activities. It must be fair and impartial 
among the agencies and functions in which it works. 

Above all, the District must design its planning and development programs 
to provide masimum service and continual relevancy- 

The following examples illustrate the various planning and development a SBiSt= 
ance programs which are actively functioning in the Upper Savannah District 
program. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 



Since 1968, the Economic Development Administration has funded adminis- 
tration of planning grants to the District totaling approximately $120,000, and 
for the first two years of operations, this represented the largest portion of 
the District budget. These funds allowed for the hiring of staff personnel to 
serve the District, not only in Economic Development Administration matters* 
but also for a wide range of problems that invloved dozens of State and Federal 
agencies. The three largest tangibles resulting from this association with the 
Economic Development Administration include : 

(1) Extensive Recreational Complex on the Savannah River (Clark Hill 
Reservoir) in McCormick County which will create 125 direct and 200 indirect 
jobs as well as stimulating the local economy by the creation of the two large 
parks. Economic Development Administration grant, $1,450,000 ; State of South 
Carolina, $987,000 ; for a total investment of $2,437,000. 

(2) County- Wide Water System, Edgefield County, which will tap the Savan- 
nah River as the source of raw water and distribute treated water to the three 
towns in the County. The water lines will also serve industrial sites and have 
been laid wherever practical— parallel or near railroads and interstate high* 
way areas. The new system will have treating capacity of approximately 15,000,= 
000 gallons per day. Industrial development is virtually assured by the creation 
of this fine system which has been co-funded by the Economic Development 
Administration, $1,690,000 grant * Farmers Home Administration, $50,000 grant, 
$1,644,000 loan : and the Department of Housing and Urban Development $690*- 
000 grant, and $1,000,000 loan io. 1 a total project cost of $5*074,000. 

(3) Piedmont Technical Education Center— Growth Center project which is 
located in Greenwood but serves the entire District. This versatile training 
center is the hub for job skills training. Manpower Development Training, and 
other special training programs, in addition to special classes for particular 
needs. The Economic Development Administration recently enabled this institu- 
tion to enlarge its facilities by granting two construction projects totaling $249,- 
000. Obviously, Economic Development Administration concurs in the belief that 
the ability to afford skilled workers is a vital part of job creating/economic 
development. 

It is impossible to describe how important the Economic Development Admin 
istration “seed 1 funds have been in helping establish this viable District 
program. Prior to the establishment of the District* there was no central co- 
ordinating office to collect, assimilate, and disperse current information about 
the areas and its localities. There was no professional staff to n-rvelop an aware- 
ness of local officials of how the governmental systems work, and how assistances 
could be obtained and implemented. 

Economic Development Administrations knowledge of the basic problems that 
the staff and Board of Directors would encounter in establishing a sound plan- 
ning and development district was demonstrated by their allowing for an ex- 
tremely flexible program of work. 



In 1909, the Board of Directors established the Regional Daw Enforcement 
Committee and charged them with the responsibility of studying the District’s 
law enforcement inadequacies and recommending measures to improve the 
system. Federal aid Is being utilized to heln resolve manv judicial deficiencies 
in accordance with the provisions of the United States Department of Justice 
which administers this national assistance program. 

District planning is a prerequisite for receiving Federal action funds and 
the Committee participates in the formulation of the annual plan which con- 
tains recommendations and priorities for funding. This program has been uti- 
lized with great efficiency and is the best example in our District of the “block 
grant” approach to problem solving. 

South Carolina receives an allocation from the Daw Enforcement Assistance 
Administration and then makes State wide allocations to its ten regional plan- 
ning and development districts. Since 1969. the Upper Savannah has received 
$29,000 for planning and administration of the law program. The staff, work- 
ing at. all levels throughout the District, has assisted in implementing the 
*245,066 Federal funds into law enforcement improvements totaling $512,700, 



LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION 




iio 



Projects include training, construction, counseling, communications, and equip- 
ment, Special recognition and appreciation has been received for the work m 
combating and controlling juvenile delinquency problems. The ability to plan 
realistically — knowing the amount of funds available each year- enables the 
District to stretch these dollars to achieve maximum efficict m the program 
areas mentioned. The law program has the support and cooperation of agencies 
throughout the District and is coordinated with the State T aw Enforcement 
Assistance Program Office to insure proper and expeditious handling or re- 
quests In this program, we have periodic meetings with Law’ Enforcement As* 
sistanee Program officials to make suggestions which will make the program 
better and more effective. 



the department of housing and urban development 



Water *Sewer — Housing— these facilities have been reported by District citi- 

zens as the greatest deficiency or need in their communities. The District has 
received Department of Housing and Urban Development Non-Metropolitan 
planning funds to plan for these needs on a regional basis. 

The Department of Housing and Urban Development planning funds are limited 
and this restricts the scope of planning for this agency S requirements. The 
Department of Housing and Urban Development has the greatest amount of 
gran, and loan programs which affect our towns and counties, and continual 
planning according to their specifications is required for eligibility to receive 



The Department of Housing and Urban Development also has restrictive 
criteria on the make-up of the local and regional planning bodies. The insistence 
that a planning group be composed of two-thirds elected officials seems too rigid 
and may result in establishing organisations too narrow in concept and lacking 
in the leadership and vitality that would be possible with a higher proportion of 



interested citizens and businessmen. . 

Area^wide comprehensive health planning is a major concern in our District. 
After two years of arduous negotiations, the Upper Savannah convinced the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare that it was the logical planning 
organization. _ . , 

Presently, the Upper Savannah is fully accredited and designated as the Com- 
prehensive Health Planning body, but due to insufficient funds at the Federal 
level, it receives no grant monies to facilitate the planning program. More than 
$12,000 of local funds has been allocated for this purpose. However, we have 
received no Department of Health, Education, and Welfare supplemental funds 
as yet. The staff is working in a limited capacity with a steering committee in 
an attempt to define and solve area health problems. 

Public service careers is a training program administered by the Upper 
Savannah and funded through the Economic Development Administration. The 
objective is to provide basic work skills, job development, and up-grading to 
employees of public agencies (counties, municipalities, and their sub-agencies 
such as schools and hospitals). Upper Savannah received $120,000 for a nineteen 
month grant period and to date, we have trained 91 persons for 3.1 different 
District agencies. Unless this grant is continued, it will expire in January, 1972, 
causing the District to lose a valuable asset to its multitude of public agencies. 



RECBEATIONAI, AND HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

One of the Upper Savannah’s greatest assets is its potential as a recreation 
meeca. The staff assists with the development of leisure activities and is re- 
sponsible for coordinating the recommendations and requests for financial assist- 
ance of the regional Rcerea tion/H istorical Development Committee. The Fed- 
eral agencies that have funding programs to develop these types of projects in= 
elude : The Department of Interior’s Bureau of Outdoor Recreation ; Department 
of Housing and Urban Development Open Space and Historic Preservation 
grants. The projects are also coordinated with the State of South Carolina’s 
Department of Parks, Recreation, and Tourism, and the Department of Archives 
and History to insure that maximum assistance is obtained for District projects. 
Additionally, the District staff is preparing a survey of historic landmarks. This 
survey began with an inventory of 89 such historic landmarks and, presently, the 
staff along with District historical commissions has identified more than 425 
sites of historical significance. 
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Tlie District bag assisted in obtaining grants for reereational/liistoric projects 
totaling more than $500,000 and many similar projects are pending. 

The development of recreational areas and tourist attractions is one of the 
surest ways to boost the District’s overall economy and supply much needed jobs. 
In this vain, the District encourages proper planning and wise management to 
supply the area with increased recreational advantages while preserving vital 
natural resources, 

farmers home administration 

This agency has indicated that planning assistance funds may be available to 
the Upper Savannah to make sure that proper attention in planning for District 
improvements is given to the District rural areas. This agency has various rural 
development programs to assist in providing water/sewer facilities and housing. 
Hopefully, this agency's programs can be expanded to include sanitary landnii 
and solid waste disposal assistances. The District is attempting to include this 
agency’s planning criteria in regional studies and coordinate its assistances to 

provide meaningful, long-range, area-wide services. 

Highway safety planning and implementation is also a responsibility of me 
District staff. This program is a part of the United States Department of Trans- 
portation’s effort to reduce the deaths and accidents on our nntion f streets and 
highways This committee is responsible for reviewing the District plan and 
recommending priorities for funding. T^pes of projects included in this program 
include in-school driver education courses, alcoholism education, emergency am- 
bulance service, and emergency first aid training. Tbe program is good in its 
intent and is administered well at the State and local levels, but suffers sadly 
from insufficient funding. 
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NOTE- Chairman: E. Hite Miller, Edgefield County. Executive director: Dan B, Mackey 11. N umber of 10- Typeso f 

staff positions- Executive director <1), projects coordinator (1), EDA coordinator fiy, law planner (I), regional planner (1), 
PSC director (1), draftsman (1), secretary <2), bookkeeper (1), 
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1 Approved, not funded. 

2 Approximately same as 1971. 



NOTE: Regional punning programs: Economic Development Administration; Housing and .Urban * Tra?s^ 

sewer/housing; Farmers Home Administration; Law enforcement assistance \ recreation- Historical preservation, Trans 
portatien/highway safety; Floral assistance programs— review— A-95; Areawide comprehensive health planning. 
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problems 

To this point, I have briefly described how the Upper Savannah Planning and 
Development District was established, how it is managed, financed, and til** 
present functional operations. The following is a sincere attempt to constructively 
point out perplexing problems that are encountered by the Upper Savannah and 
its local governmental agencies. 

Rural counties like those in the Upper Savannah District enjoy generally 
clean air, pleasant small towns, lots of wide open spaces, and an unhurried life. 
However, amidst the enjoyment of this way of life, rural Americans face some 
unique problems. The movement of the masses away from rural counties has left 
fewer people behind to pay the bills for needed services. Often, the young and 
the professionals are those who have moved, leaving behind the older and the 
non-professionals to run the business firms and till the soil. The problems that 
confront rural counties and municipalities are legion. Yet, there exists the many 
growing needs which cry out for planning, innovation, funding, law enforcement, 
housing, water/sewer systems, recreation, health, transportation, industrial de- 
velopment, and many more. For many of these needs, Federal and State aid may 
be possible, but part-time mayors and councils find little time — and develop 
limited expertise-in the intricacies of applying for funding — let alone knowing 
from which agency of government funds are available. Indeed, in many instances 
individual local governments and agencies are not even eligible for funding un= 
less part of a comprehensive regional planning and development district. 

Thus, one of the greatest problems is the varying interpretations by Federal 
agencies of the true meaning of “Comprehensive.” Webster defines comprehem 
sive as “having the power to comprehend many things ; of wide mental grasp ; 
all inclusive.” 

A few of the federal agencies and programs that promote regional multi-juris- 
dictional functions are : 

Department of Housing and Urban Development 
Economic Development Administration 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Daw Enforcement Assistance Administration 
Department of Labor 
Department of Transportation 
United States Department of Agriculture 

Resource Conservation and Development and Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration 

Environmental Protection Administration 

These programs and others are specifically concerned with i particular type 
of functional planning. Generally, each of these Federal agencies refers to their 
particular program as “comprehensive” planning. I respectfully submit that the 
future of the nation's rural and economic development is predicated upon na- 
tional growth policy considerations and true “comprehensive planning” as de- 
fined by Webster, not comprehensive functional planning promoted by the vari- 
ous Federal agencies. 

The Upper Savannah Planning and Development District Board of Directors 
and staff continuously attempts to interpret the restrictive requirements of each 
Federal agency as it pertains to its own particular program. The quandary or 
locally elected officials is aggravated because each Federal program has its own 
planning criteria, often varies in grant/loan ratios, and requires an inordinate 
amount of intricate and redundant paperwork. The dilemma faced by these 
local officials is compounded when each agency contends that it is the compre- 
hensive entity and local funds should be committed to engage in this particular 
program. Each request for funding by a specific functional program is repre- 
sented as the highest priority It is impossible for most local elected officials 
to objectively or rationally allocate their scarce financial resources among these 
requests for priority projects. 

The bulk of the Federal planning programs requires a local governing policy 
and program board of directors. The Federal guidelines are usually specific and 
inflexible on the type of board representation which they require. This is a spe- 
cial problem and is fragmenting the planning efforts throughout rural America. 
In too many instances, these Federal guidelines require that the majority of the 
board members be individuals with their specific type of program orientation. 
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This lias fostered interagency rivalry and contributed to the confusion and loss 

mobility ^Vederal government programs in -grass roots’* rural America. 

For example the Department of Housing and Urban Development is requiring 
twlthi^ of tlie members of the Upper Savannah Board of Directors be local 
elected officials proportionate to my District’s population concentration, white 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is requiring that a large 

nprrpiifnee of health professionals be represented on my board. 

Realizfng that there is a need for planning requirements, I submit there be a 
consolidation of planning criteria which would be acceptable to all agencies. 

In rural America, we are faced with critical needs to expand local water and 
sewer systems, hut there is a duplication of agency programs. Some agencies will 
fimd sewerage systems but not water. Others will fund both. A major problem is 
that some agencies are directing assistances to rural America which will _per- 
petrate an out-dated agrarian economy despite the effect of this policy upon the 
orderly community growth. The establishment of numerous independent wate / 
sewer districts throughout the State or region creates major problems. The un- 
planned extension of water/sewer lines eliminates an effective tool for orderly 
community development. The indiscriminate extension promotes seattenzation 
of development and encouraged disorderly growth. ., ... 

Federal agencies that are determined to establish development groups should 
coS exffing ^ganizations to prevent a duplication of ^rt nnd expense. 
For example, in the six county area of the Upper Savannah Planning and De 
velopment District, there has been established a Resource Conservation oi * de- 
velopment organisation under the United States Department of , hlch 

will be concerned with many of the same problems the Upper Savannah is at- 
tempting to solve. This duplication pmces an undue i burden on i the limited lender* 
ship which is available. Apparently, some agencies think that this ? legionnl 
comprehensive planning is a good idea . . . so we might as well do U. 

One of the greatest injustices done to citizens and elected officials m rural 
areas is to arouse false hopes of receiving assistances. It is a Federal respon- 
sibility not to create expectations in the minds of the P^ople^ 
immediate or that such funding of a particular program will be a qulck solution 
to their problems. It also seems unfair to authorize large expenditures and the _ 

fall to appropriate adequate funds. „ . . „ 

One of the problems that has a cyclic effect is basing funding on a popu. . L ion 
formula. Some of our greatest impoverished areas are those who suffer from 
chronic out-migration. If funding cannot take special circumstances into account, 

there is little hope for the areas already in dire need. 

The Economic Development Administration is restricted by law as to how 
America’s counties shall be qualified to receive assistances. Generally the cri- 
teria are ? severe and chronic unemployment, significant population loss, and 
high percentage of low-median family incomes. However, I siffimit to this Com- 
mittee there are special instances when this criteria is an insufficient formula for 
determining assistance. An example to demonstrate the inequity of this deter* 
mining system could be an area that by one judgment ranks among the poorest 
in the nation, but because of the proximity to large military installations, the 
median family income is high. Thus, the distressed area is prevented from re- 
ceiving special assistances and consideration. . , . 

One of the crucial problems facing rural counties throughout the nation is the 
lack of sufficient funds in the Economic Development Administration to establish 
Eeoonmic Development Districts where they are needed. I am unable to quote 
exact statistics but I submit that where Economic Development Districts exist 
in rural America, there is ample proof that the creation of multi-county planning 
and development districts may be one of the greatest investments of the Federal 
dollar 

Another common problem involves the setting of priorities at the national level 
by Federal agencies. Too often, these priorities reflect the problems of large 
metropolitan areas— not necessarily the problems of rural America. There is no 
logic in requiring local rural areas to plan and implement within the same 
framework because rural problems and needs may be different. 

The myriad planning and developmental programsoffered by scores of Federal 
agencies and their sub-agencies can only be coordinated at the “grass roots ’ 
level. A regional planning and development office which is competently staffed 
and adequately funded can act as the coordinating clearinghouse, andthe A-95 
reviewing process is a eommeiidable attempt to effect this coordination. This 
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intergovernmental relationship circular demonstrates the Federal government's 
realization of the critical need for coordination at the “grass roots” level. There 
should be Federal administrative funds to help defray the costs of providing 
this service, but regardless of financial assistance, there is further evidence 
that it is unrealistic to believe that any single Federal agency can monitor and 
direct all other Federal agencies. 

The complexities of a changing socio-economic society demand that the govern- 
ment be streamlined and modernized, American megalopili are concerned with 
metropolitan government— medium-sized centers are consolidating urban com- 
munities and semi-rural suburbs - but rural areas, where the crowding of popu- 
lation and other difficulties which afflict urbania are not yet problems, are 
unique. Here, the key is not a consolidated government but local government co- 
operation with coordinated State and Federal assistances. 

The pleasantness of the old South—- or the colorful West- — -or hearty New 
England— or the majestic Northwest — these must be preserved as a part of this 
country's life. But the people who inhabit the quiet rural areas of these regions 
must be protected and served efficiently and economically to assure their role 
in this country’s rapid, unparallelled development. The shift during the next 
decade will be away from urbania. Rural America must be ready to face the 
challenge. 

In summarizing this brief description of some of the problems th we face 
on a daily basis in rural America, I admit that there is an overlapping and 
duplication of programs and services. The inability to effect honest and ex- 
peditious cooperation among various Federal agencies is a matter that can be 
alleviated by causing a Federal streamlining, modernization, and a national 
policy for revitalizing rural America. 



BECOMMENDATI0NS 

That a system of district designation be established which is applicable to all 

Federal programs requiring area-wide planning and programming. 

Tha* a regional umbrella type board of directors be mandatory prior to 
receiving Federal or State funds. This board should be universally accepted as 
the governing board for all functional discipline planning programs. 

The development of a uniform Federal grant-in-aid management system. 

The provision for financial incentives for joint planning and cooperative im- 
plementation or consolidation of services by local units of government. 

The assurance of a role for the umbrella — regional planning and development 
agencies in the administration of any “block grants” to the States, 

A. consolidation of similar Federal agency programs or at least statutory co- 
ordination requirements among agencies. 

The strengthening of Economic Development programs by encouraging tuture 



industrial growth in rural areas. . - - . — 

Special consideration be given to those areas that are not included m Federal 
regional areas (Appalachia, Coastal Plains) * _ , , 

A general level of funding of one-fourth local, three-fourths Federal be es- 
tablished and accepted by the various programs to these planning and develop- 
ment organisations, and to . .ove toward a single— general support funding pro- 
gram which provides the basic support monies to carry out tho area-wide eo- 
ordinative management system. Additional support monies could be obtained 
from special purpose planning agencies. 



The fluATHMAX. T note that you have 






Ytts/ir\Tnmann a fi nils. 



Mr, Mackey. Yes, sir ; I do. ...... 

The Chairman. I would like you to read them, if you wiU. 

Mr. Mackey. Thank you, sir. It may be that I could elaborate on 
a few of these recommendations. 

The Chairman. You may elaborate as you like. 

Mr. Mackey. Thank you, sir. . 

The first recommendation is that a system of district designation 
be established which is applicable to all Federal programs requiring 
areawide planning and programing. . Q7 , 

What I mean by that, sir, is that now we have many Federal a^ .n- 
cies which can, at their own discretion, establish what a district 1- 
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HEW can establish a comprehensive health planning district and 
EDA establishes an economic development district. And the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may establish a resource conservation develop- 
ment district. 

I point out to you, sir, that it would be more logical if we had one 
agency that had the responsibility of designing and creating districts 
and that a district that is sufficient to do economic development plan- 
ning could also plan for natural resources, planning, could also do 
economic development and health problems; thus one regional plan- 
ning agency would be responsible for all types of “comprehensive” 
planning. 

The next one, sir, is that a regional umbrella-type board of directors 
be mandatory prior to receiving Federal „nd State funds. This board 
should be universally accepted as the governing board for all func- 
tional discipline planning programs. My own board of directors has 
already reconstituted three times because of the dictates of the various 
Federal agencies from which we receive funds. So to receive their 
funds, we had to restructure our own board to meet the various require- 
ments. This is ridiculous. My board of directors should be established, 
it should be representative, it should have at least a majority of elected 
officials because it is only fail* that the men who must expend local 
dollars be involved from the very concept in planning so that when it 
comes f o commit moneys for a water system or for a sewer system or 
for Federal housing projects that they understand it and have been 
a part of the planning process. Thus they endorse the implementation 
of such facilities. 

But my board of directors should be representative and it should 
have businessmen, lay citizens, minority representatives, and elected 
officials, both county and jnunicipal. But this umbrella board should 
not be questioned by all Federal agencies and what is good for one 
Federal agency, I submit, should be good for any other Federal 
agency that wants to give us money to conduct a planning program 
in our area. This is something that is a crucial problem throughout 
rural America. 

Another recommendation is the development of a uniform Federal 
grant-in-aid management system. This is a very short sentence. What 
I am trying to say is that we have contracts with seven different Fed- 
eral agencies ourselves in upper Savannah. Each one of these agencies 
has its own reporting system. Each one has its own financial statement 
requirements. We spend an undue amount of time, we waste a lot of 
money and effort and I lose a lot of administrative abilities trying 
to satisfy seven different Federal agencies with seven different types 
of progress reports and financial statements. This is happening in 
every State where there is a planning district that is funded by more 
than one Federal agency to do more than one thing. So I would like to 
see a uniform system where, if we receive Federal funds, we report 
to the Federal Government, we can build any check and balance sys= 
tern that is fair and reasonable. But it is not fair and reasonable to ex- 
pect any exeeut ve director of an organization to spend an inordinate 
amount of his time satisfying the agency which gave his district the 
money that he is carrying out his prescribed responsibilities. 
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Another recommendation is the provision for financial incentives for 
joint planning and cooperative implementation or consolidation of 
services by local units of government, I think this would go a long 
way in getting municipal and county governments together to effect 
a consolidation, perhaps, of law enforcement agencies or of juvenile 
detention, or delinquent, services. Or instead of having three sepa- 
rate sanitary land fill systems in a county by financial incentives, the 
Federal Government would make it more attractive to do this on a 
county wide basis or even a multicounty basis. 

A consolidation of similar Federal agency programs or at least 
statutory coordination requirements among agencies. 

Small town mayors know that they have water and sewer problems, 
but the Environmental Protection Agency is in the water and sewer 
business. The Economic Development Administration could be in the 
water and sewer business. The Department of Housing and Urban 
! levelopment, of course, is in the water and sewer business, and 
b arr, :s 5 Home, to some degree, is in the water and sewer business. 
I submit a consolidation of water and sewer* agencies would be of tre- 
mendous benefit. Presently, planning agencies and people like myself 
advise mayors and elected officials as to where they might go for as- 
sistance for water and sewer problems which can involve five differ- 
ent agencies under very complex situations. If we cannot effect this, 
then I think there could be at least a statutory requifeim that would 
save us the problem of knocking on each door of five or six different 
Federal agencies and that they, among themselves, would put to- 
gether a package of what they can or what they cannot do in an in- 
stance and let the mayor know or let the county know what to expect — 
so we can get on with that business of building a water and sewer 
system— that is what is more important. 

The strengthening of economic development programs by encourag- 
ing future industrial growth in rural areas lias been discussed at length 
this morning. I simply concur in that and I hope that in S. 10, the 
method will be devised that will encourage industries to locate in 
rural America, 



The Chairman. Well, that is the principal thrust of 5. 10. These 
organization aspects are also good ; I am sure many of them are needed, 
to improve the administration of these agencies, eliminate overlapping 
and try to streamline their procedures so that when you have a prob- 
lem, you can go to one place and obtain your answer and assistance. 
All of this is highly desirable. 

My personal feeling about this bill is that its real thrust is to get 
industry to decentralize as it expands; to come to rural areas so peo- 
ple can find jobs and not have to leave to seek jobs which often are 
unavailable, and then end up on relief. Both communities are hurt 
this way— the one left behind and the one they go to. If we can estab- 
lish a policy that would encourage industry to seek out rural com- 
munities, they could operate profitably, in a more pleasant environ- 
ment than in crowded urbania and provide a better, more satisfactory 
living for the people they are going to employ. This is the real thrust 
of what I am trying to achieve, I think it has to come. 
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Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir ; I think so too. 

The Chairman. This might not be the right program, but it has to 

come. iiv . 

Mr, Mackey. I do not know any other answer to our lHoblems, Jjut 

I see our role in preparing for industrial development Because, Mr. 
Chairman, if Du Pont wanted to build a $120 million plant in my com- 
munity tomorrow, there are many places where, as bad as they are 
needed, it would be a physical impossibility to build this plant because 
there is no water system, there is no preparation by a local development 
corpora I ion to provide the basic services which is expected. 

The Chairman. In other words, your community does not have the 
resources, the credit resources to issue obligations sufficient to meet the 
cost of providing those services. _ 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir ; and because it is so small and has no indus- 
try it has not tax base ; it lias no revenue. If they needed to float a bond 
issue of a million dollars, they just nay not— it might just be a fiscal 
impossibility. 

The Chairman. Yes. 



Mr* Mackey. So it is a cyclic thing. Is it the chicken or the egg - Wc 
have to have the industries to create jobs, to stem the flow of the peo- 
ple that are leaving. We know that. We have to have the tax base 
created by the physical facility being there, plus the payrolls of the 
people who have jobs. But if we cannot build the plant, none ol that 

W TW P Chaibman. Well, I think the Government in doing this, in 
providing this assistance, would be within proper bounds. I think it 
is making a wise investment, because if it can keep the people where 
they can be employed, then the Government profits by such employ- 
ment and could recoup some revenue from it. On the other hand, it 
they go to the cities and wind up on relief, they become a burden and 
not an asset to the community. If we can provide job opportunities 
in rural America, those employed would be an asset not only to their 
community but to the whole economic strength of the Nation. 

AH right, you may proceed. 

Mr. Mackey. Thank you, - u , 

I would like special consideration to be given to those areas that 
are not included in Federal regional program areas. For instance, tlie 
area I am in is not in Appalachia, it is not m Coastal Plains. I would- 
like to see some special kind of assistance provided to my area to help 
us build roads, build hospitals, that sort of thing which EDA can t 
do. This is not why EDA has its fund. Bo even though some of our 
areas may be even more depressed than the Appalachian areas, we 
are denied some of the funding, I could not help but include this as 
one of the recommendations, although I know only the Congress can 
decide what areas are in the Federal regional jurisdictions. 

My last recommendation is that a general level of funding ox one= 
fourth local, three-fourths Federal be established and accepted by 
the various programs to these planning and development orgam m 
tions, and to move toward a single generahsupport f unding program 
which provides the basic support moneys to carry out the areawide 
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coordinative management system. Additional support moneys could 
be obtained from special purpose planning agencies; that was as 
short a sentence structure as I could possibly state my recommenda- 
tion. These are some of the problems that we are faced with in a 
regional planning office, and in your State of Arkansas and your 
State of Alabama, I know that there are men who in the short time 
that they have come aboard, have been able to advise mayors, they have 
been able to do those things which the mayors were not able to do 
for themselves. They were able to act as liaison, research people, 
work with the Federal and State agencies so that meaningful as- 
sistance could be provided. But this takes local moneys to match the 
various Federal planning grants. 

EDA, for instance, will match on 75—25 basis. But HEW will 
match on a 50-50 basis and LEAA will match on a 90— 10 basis; and 
HUD will match on a 66% basis. So you see, sir, it is a prob- 
lem in trying to prepare a budget which my board of directors demands 
of me, naturally. But it is hard for me to explain to them that each 
Federal agency has its own funding ratio and has its own requirements 
and own reporting systems, and they also have their own demands as 
to 'whom can sit on my board of directors. 

So it is a very confusing thing and I offer this as a suggestion to 
make our bodies more effective so that we can proceed and do at the 
grassroots level what the Congress of the United Slates has decided 
that it wants done. 

UPPER SAVANNAH DEVELOPMENT DISTRICT 

The Chairman. In terms of your Upper Savannah Development 
District, at what point does your planning cease and your implementa- 
tion begin % Can you give us some illustration % 

Mr. Mackey, Yes, sir; I will. 

What we t y to do is to get a local community to assess its needs and 
decide what it wants us to help them on. You know, lots of times, they 
used to say, well, why don’t you tell us what is available % And of course, 
we have a catalog — it is 10 inches thick — -and contains all programs that 
every agency has. What we need is for them to tell us what specific 
problems they wanted us to work on in a concentrated effort. 

So they may decide that water and sewers and housing and indus- 
trial development are the four crucial areas that need assistances. Then 
we research for them through Housing and Urban Development, 
Farmers Home, EDA, and all the others what they must do m this 
municipality or in this county to reach the qualification level to be 
eligible to then submit an application for construction funds. From the 
very inception of the idea through the completion of the application 
for construction funds, we assist every step of the way. 

Mow, when the application goes into our regional offices, then all we 

n do is alert our Congressman and our Senators that this community’s 
A pplication for assistance is in the regional office. And then, hopefully, 
it will be favorably acted upon, it will come to Washington and then 
be announced that the grant or loan was awarded. 

At that time, the Upper Savannah is no longer involved in the proj- 
ect, because the actual constructing of this project is up to the me /or, 
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the town council, the engineering firm, the private businesses that will 
build a hospital or build the airport or build a water and sck ei s> stem, 
whatever they made application for. But from the very idea at the local 
level to the announcement by the Senator or the Congressman, we are 

very much involved, _ 1 

The Chairman. You have nothing to do with the actual 

construction 1 

Mr, Mackey, No, sir. 

FUNDS FOR PLANNING PURPOSES 

The Chairman. How do you get your local investment money to 
meet these grants? 

Mr. Mackey, For planning purposes ? 

The Chairman, Yes. . , 1 

Mr Mackey Well, sir; we started oft because EDA said, it you 
can raise one-fourth of the amount of money needed to create an eco- 
nomic development district, we will put up 75 percent of the moneys, too 
in our ease, six counties contributed 25 percent and found their tair 
share by using a per capita formula, which happened to be 3 cents, ib 
second year, EDA increased its amount of money just a little bit and 
the law enforcement assistance program came into being and we went 
from 3 cents to 7 cents per capita. This past year, to give you an in- 
dication of the success that we might have experienced, our counties 
went from 7 cents to 33 cents per capita. That means that each county 
pays us 38 cents per capita on an annual basis. We take these funds, 
then, and match EDA and comprehensive health and the other plan- 
ning programs that are available to us. . , « ■ 

The Chairman. I believe you said your district consisted or six 

counties. 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. . 

The Chairman, What is the population of those counties < 

Mr. Mackey. Totally, it is about 159,000. 



INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION RESULTING FROM DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 

The Chairman. How many industries have actually moved into 
your district as a result of your development activities ? 

Mr, Mackey. X would have to qualify my statement, because i 
would certainly be presumptuous of me to say that any industry came 
in because of our efforts. x 

The Chairman. Well, let’s say, since you have been making such 
efforts. 

Mr Maoicey. Since we were there, we have had four industries come 
in and we have had one rather- large expansion of a pharmaceutical 

Pl The Chairman. Over what period of time is that? 

Mr. Mackey. Two of the plants have come in in the past 18 months 
and one big expansion was announced during the lari year. 

The Chairman. Hew long have you been organized . ]T 

Mr. Mackey. My hrst month on the job was March of 1968 and I 
had no predecessor. 

The Chairman. 1968 ; that is abou. 3 years all told ? 
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Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Senator, any questions ( 

ThT^LHR^^ very much, Mr. Mackey. We appreciate 

vour cooperation and presence today. 

Our next witness is Mr. Stanley S. Kidwell, Jr. 

Would you come forward, please, sir? T ? 

The Chairman. You are accompanied by Mr. Robeit J. Grim . 

TheCnriRMAJ Mr! Kidwell, you are the chief of the planning dis- 
trict section, division of State planning and community affairs . 

Mr Kidavell. Yes, sir. . • * 

The Chairman. And your associate here is an economist with the 
research section, division of State planning ana community affairs of 
Richmond ? Is that correct ? 

Mr. Griffis. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you have a statement t . , T , 

Mr. Kidwell. We have a prepared text, Mr. Chairman, but I have 
made some notes and do not intend to read the entire statement. 

The Chairman. Your entire statement will be placed in the record 
at the conclusion of your remarks. You may proceed. 

TESTIMONY OF STANLEY S. TIDWELL, JR., CHIEF, PLANNING DIS- 
TRICT SECTION; ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT J. GRIFFIS, ECON- 
OMIST, RESEARCH SECTION, DIVISION OF STATE PLANNING AND 
COMMUNITY AFFAIRS, STATE OF VIRGINIA 

Mr. Kidwell- I am going to coniine my remarks to Virginia’s plan- 
ning district program and when I am finished, Mr. Grifiis will touch 
upon the coordination of Federal aid programs and some of the prob- 

lems that have arisen in Virginia as a result. 

The planning district program in \ lrgima had a somewhat unlikely 
beginning, because it grew out of the work of a study commission, the 
Virginia Metropolitan Area Study Commission that was appointed 
in 11)66 by tlie general assembly. This study commission was coated 
to look at the problems of tlie large cities, the six aMS A s 111 the ►- t- , 
to find out what some of their problems were and wliat coulci be done 

to alleviate them. , , , , . , , , „„ . 

In its research, the study commission concluded that the prooJems ol 
SMSA’s, if you could identify the root cause, resulted from People 
who weve moving into the SMSA’s at a rate that was too fast to be 
assimilated bv local governments — roads could not be constructed tast 
enough nor schoolrooms built, nor utility lines extended. Local govern- 
ments could not keep pace with the rapid population growth. Feople 
were moving there by and large from rural areas which were in turn 
suffering a reverse problem. These rural areas were losing their tax 
base and thev were losing tomorrow’s leaders. , . 

The study commission concluded that if something was to be clone to 
help the SMSA’s of Virginia, it had to help solve the problems of the 
rural areas as well. Based upon the conclusion, recommendations were 
made to the general assembly and one of these recommendations was to 
establish a statewide program of planning districts which would m- 
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elude all local governments. The division of State planning and com- 
munity affair's was given the job of drawing planning district boimd- 
ai*y lines, deciding which local governments would be included in each 
district. This task was completed in July of 1969, when 22 planning 
districts were delineated. 

Since that time, less than 2 years, 19 of the 22 have been organized; 
18 of these are staffed — about 92 percent of the population of the State. 

The planning district program is voluntary. State law says that dis- 
tiact boundaries had to be delineated, but local governments decide 
among themselves whether or not they want to organize a planning 
district commission, to make the district operational. When such a de- 
cision is made, a charter is drawn up and a policymaking body is ap- 
pointed as the planning district commission. A majority of those who 
serve on it are elected officials, members of town or city councils, or 
boards of supervisors of counties. The others are citizens who hold no 
elected office but who are appointed by elected officials of local govern- 
ing bodies. 

I was interested in Mr. Ink’s statement this morning saying that he 
thought policymaking bodies of planning districts should be composed 
of entirely elected officials, whereas Mr. Sundquist said that perhaps 
the vast majority of these board members should be nonelected citizens 
from the district who are familiar with the region’s problems. These 
policymaking boards in Virginia districts have a majority of elected 
officials, because these individuals are able to relate to their fellow 
local government official the work that the planning commission does 
and thereby gain support for its progress. The nonelected members 
are able to react to problems from the citizen’s viewpoint. 

The policymaking body sets the program for the district. It hires 
a staff and together with the staff, determines the district’s priorities 
and work programs. Operating money comes from three sources : local, 
State, and Federal. The State of Virginia is currently putting up three- 
quarters of a million dollars each year on a per capita basis to finance 
the activities of planning districts*. This money is matched by local gov- 
erning bodies in their contributions to planning district commissions. 

The major responsibility of planning district commissions is to plan 
on an intergovernmental basis, but they do not implement their plans. 
However, in Virginia, this is on the horizon. 

The programs of Virginia’s nonmetropolitan planning districts — 
some things which many are doing — include planning for water and 
sewer facilities, open space and recreation, housing, comprehensive 
health, base mapping, transportation, solid waste disposal, law en- 
forcement, and drug abuse control. 

The advantages of planning districts to local government? are sev- 
eral. One advantage is that they provide technical assistance to mem- 
ber local governments. In many instances problems which face local 
governments are not solved because there is nobody to work on them. 
When the problems are intergovernmental there may be no one desig- 
nated to study and recommend ways to vsolve them. Where planning 
district commissions exist there is a staff that works with local govern- 
ments to solve intergovernmental problems. 

Another advantage is in achieving areawide coordination, planning 
districts can relate governments to Federal and State programs that 
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are available to help alleviate x*ural area problems ; ut the same time, 
planning districts also relate the functional needs of the district 
planning for roads, parks, law enforcement, housing— to sec that these 
needs are dovetailed with the available programs to help solve them. 

Providing a regional overview is another advantage. Virginias 
planning districts tire A— 95 clearinghouses and as such they provide 
focal governments, by virtue of their membership on the commission, 
a knowledge of what is happening in the region, the types of Federal 
programs that are being used and what other local governments are 

planning. . 

They also provide local governments a unified voice ror addressing 
State and Federal agencies. This is more effective than having a local 
government as a single entity try to deal with State or Federal 



Now, for some specific ways in which planning districts can help 
solve intergovernmental problems in rural areas. From the viewpoint 
of three levels of government-— local, Federal^ and State Oovernment. 
First, the local government example — and this is, I think, the essence 
of what S. 10 is all about. In the far southwest part of; Virginia, there 
is a planning district named Lenowisco. The name was derived from 
the first two letters of the names of each of the jurisdictions that- com- 
prise it. The counties of Wise, Lee, and Scott and the city of Norton. 
It is an area where the predominant industry has been coal mining, and 
for the last 20 years the area has been losing population. People have 
been moving away to seek employment in metropolitan areas. When 
the Lenowisco Planning District Commission became organized, it de- 
cided that it had to try to reverse this population trend. It had to help 
bring new jobs to the region and to jio that, it had somehow to attract 
new industry. ; 

So Lenowisco set out first of all tp interest its member local govern- 
ments in an industrial park project. It selected a site for development. 
It found a 1,000-acre tract of relatively flat land and proposed some 
ideas for developing the land. As a result its local government mem- 
bers became involved and interested. Because of this promise of hope 
in this relatively poor area of the State, the four local governments put 
up $350,000 to purchase options on the land to undertake initial plan- 
ning work. The show of interest on their part interested several other 
agencies. EDA, for example, contributed a matching $350,000. It 
matched the money that the local governments had contributed and 
EDA money helped to pay for a part of the initial water and sewer 
construction, site preparation, and feasibility study. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority also became interested. It con- 
tributed a half million dollars worth of flood control work, $350,000 of 
which came from TVA’s budget. 

The Appalachia Regional Commission, which is active in the Leno- 
wisco area, contributed the additional $150,000 which was needed by 
TVA to complete the flood control work. The Virginia Department of 
Highwavs constructed a $110,000 industrial access roadway; the 
Southern Railway spent $150,000 extending railroad spurs into the 
Duffield site; the Appalachia Rower Co. loaned $52,000 toward 
the project. The Virginia Industrial Development Division assisted 
with site design and promotion. In all, almost a million and a half 
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dollars was spent by private and public agencies to develop this project 
in rural Virginia. 

In 1969, the Duffield Development Authority was chartered, anu 
as of now, the project is well underway. Construction of the industrial 
park has begun and the first new industry has signed a lease. When 
the entile site is developed, 5,000 new jobs are expected with a total 
payroll projected for around $33 million. 

The Duffield Authority and the Planning District Commission are 
governed by an interlocking board. The same individuals serve on the 
policymaking body of each organization. Because the planning district 
commission is not allowed to implement its own plans, the development 
authority was created for that purpose. 

Duffieid would not have resulted without the planning district com- 
mission’s involvement. The commission who promoted the project from 
the beginning. It had to motivate local governments to act. And this 
project is only one activity of that planning district which provides a 
well-rounded program of planning to help local governments. 

Next, the State example. The Virginia Division of Justice and 
Crime Prevention, which administers virgnia’s law enforcement pro- 
gram, has chosen to administer it through the State’s planning district 
commissions. The division makes grants to planning districts and they 
in turn prepare regional law enforcement plans which are used to 
develop the statewide law enforcement plan. This is a valuable service 
to both the State and its local governments. 

Finally, at the Federal level, an example which I observed when I 
worked in Georgia. The Farmers Home Administration in the 1960’s, 
instituted a loan and grant program to finance water and sewer facili- 
ties in towns of 5,500 people or less where acceptable plans had been 
produced. In Georgia FHA might have had to deal with several hun- 
dred small communities, an administrative task that was beyond 
FHA’s staff capability. It learned about Georgia’s 1Y planning districts 
and found that by making a grant to each of these agencies, each dis- 
trict would do the planning work that was needed in its eligible com- 
munities. This arrangement worked out beautifully for FHA. They 
were most happy with the results. These are examples of how plan- 
ning districts can help solve problems at the various levels of govern- 
ment. 

Now, to conclude with some comments and recommendation how 
the Federal Government can bolster planning districts. Serious prob- 
lems with most planning districts is their small staffing and operat- 
ing budgets and in rural areas, this is especially true. For the most 
part because most budgets for planning districts are related to the 
district’s population. Often in rural areas, when there is enough peo- 
ple in a district to assure a viable budget on a per capita basis, the 
resulting district is too large to administer — too many local govern- 
ments to work effectively, too much territory to cover. Additional 
Federal programs are needed which make planning grants to plan- 
ning district commissions. EDA, the Appalachia Regional Commis- 
sion, the Department of Housing and Urban Development, LEAA’s 
law enforcement program, and HEW’s comprehensive health pro- 
gram are examples of agencies and programs which do make such 
grants, but they do not cover all of the planning districts and more 
operating funds are needed. 
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Next, more flexible grants are needed which allow planning com- 
missions to develop innovative programs. I am convinced that local 
people know more about their needs than either State or Federal 
officials and when grants to planning districts are earmarked for par- 
ticular programs, the result is to make followers out of planning dis- 
tricts, when they should be leaders. They should have grants which 
allow them freedom to innovate like the Lenowisco Commission did 
on its Duffield project. 

The positive results which local governments receive from planning 
district activities may not occur quickly. They certainly do not happen 
overnight and sometimes they take years. The Duffield project has 
been 5 years in the making. Because of this timelag local governments 
often inquire “Why should we remain a member?” One incentive to 
keep local governments participating is grant provisions — bonus pro- 
visions like EDA’s — which, when an eligible local government is a 
member of an EDA sponsored planning district and receives an EDA 
program grant, that jurisdiction is eligible foi a bonus grant because 
of its involvement in the planning district program. 

A stronger acceptance is needed by some Federal agencies of State- 
sanctioned planning district commissions as areawide functional plan- 
ning agencies. I spoke recently with the director of a planning district 
that is also the areawide comprehensive health planning agency. The 
planning district has a health planner on its staff and has applied for 
a planning grant from HBW to finance the health planning program. 
I am told by the director that he was visi d by some HEW officials 
who questioned the decision to combine t] two planning functions. 
These officials thought it would be better stablish the comprehen- 
sive health planning program as a separate ncy, not connected with 
the planning district commission, to havi separate health planning 
staff located elsewhere in the district. T1 however, is not what the 
planning district commission wants. The c strict has on its policymak- 
ing body the chairman of the board of sir rvisors of each county, the 
mayor of each city and town, and a chief - xecutive officer of each local 
government. The decision to combine these two planning functions has 
been made by these local officials but it is being questioned by HEW. 

Finally, uniform Federal policies are needed for using planning dis- 
tricts as agencies of local government to meet functional program re- 
quirements for areawide planning and coordination. Now each Fed- 
eral agency makes its own rules on such matters but the planning dis- 
trict commission should have a voice. This was touched on by Mr. 
Mackey, so I will not elaborate. But planning district board member- 
ship and program priorities are set by various Federal agencies and a 
uniform policy is needed to coordinate these requirements. 

With that, 1 will turn it over to Mr. Griffis. 

The Chairman. All right, Mr. Griffis. 

Mr. Griffis. I would like to discuss some of the coordination prob- 
lems we have experienced in Virginia in Federal programs, probably 
echoing some of the comments Mr. Mackey made earlier. Then I would 
like to make a few recommendations relating to rural area develop- 
ment based on our experience with the Appalachian and EDA pro- 
grams as operated in Virginia. 

First of all, we believe it is essential to the coordination of State 
and local programs that they first be coordinated at the Federal level 
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as far as administrative guidelines, agency responsibilities, and so 

forth, are concerned. , , , , 

Noav, in the water and sewer area, Mr. Mackey mentioned that tnere 
were five agencies in the water and sewer business in South Carolina. 
In Virginia, there are six Federal agencies that we have to deal with 
in the water and sewer area. In many cases, the programs are assigned 
to agencies according to geographic or population size factors, for ex- 
ample the Farmers Home Administration, which serves areas only up 
to 5,500 population. Assignment of programs in this manner often 
creates problems in that there is no overview and no relation of these 
manv water and sewer grant programs back to the overall State water 
resource planning function. "We have a division of water resources 
which is doing water resource planning for river basins across the 
State which could serve as the overall State water resources coordi- 
nating agency if utilized by the several Federal agencies m the water 

and sewer area. . , . . ^ , ,, a 

In many cases, the Farmers Home Administration and the Soil 
Conservation Service in their small watershed programs have bypassed 
the State water resources agency and have gone directly to the local 
governmental units. Before the State agency responsible for overall co- 
ordination of the water resource planning has gotten involved, the pro- 
grams and plans will have been pretty well established. At that point, 
it becomes very difficult for the State agency administering the water 
resource programs or the A— 95 program, to turn down a project which 
may have local support behind it, but also may be supported by a par- 
ticular State agency which may be a counterpart of a Federal agency, 
and it may also be supported by a Federal agency. Under these condi- 
tions, it becomes very difficult for the State or regional A-95. review 
agency or water resource agenev to turn down a particular project. 

*Many of these smaller FHA and soil conservation and watershed 
projects offer only partial or temporary solutions and in many cases, 
they will conflict or have the potential for conflicting with overall 
State water resource planning goals in the future. 

Now, I would like to talk briefly about the experience we have 
gained through the Appalachia and the EDA programs as far as rural 
area development is concerned. We feel that in any rural area de- 
velopment program, a growth center approach can be very valu- 
able. In Virginia, we have delineated growth centers; at least one in 
every one of our 22 planning districts. I might point out that these 
growth centers in Virginia are more on the nature of growth corridors 
rather than particular isolated localities. Most of the growth centers 
are located along interstate or arterial highways in Virginia and are 
interconnected areas along these highway transportation corridors 
which are considered as growth corridors. In this way, we feel that 
we can overcome some of the problems of small size. In any growth 
corridor, we may have an area or a locality which will serve as an 
industrial or commercial center and other areas which will serve 
possibly as residential or bedroom community areas. We have desig- 
nated 41 growth centers and they range in size from the major metro- 
politan areas all the way down to towns of 500 to 700 population. But 
each one of these is located on or with easy access to a major highway 
transportation corridor. We feel that the benefits of this approach are 
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that an industry would be stimulated to locate in one of these corri- 
dors because the highway access would create an adequate labor mar- 
ket as well as allowing the industry to get its natural resources in and 
its products out very easily. 

Now, drawing on work we have done for the Appalachian Com- 
mission, and this is where I come back to my first point, the necessity 
of coordinating programs at the Federal level so that they can then 
be coordinated at the State and local level, we have found certain 
coordination problems related to rural area development and have & 
few recommendations to overcome these problems. We feel that in the 
area of developmental type expenditures or what the economists call 
infrastructure or capital overhead investment, it is very essential that 
these types of public expenditures be channeled into some type of 
growth center or growth corridor in order to be effective. The reason- 
ing behind this recommendation is that the public developmental ex- 
penditures are necessarily limited and therefore must be channeled 
into areas where the greatest impact is likely to be felt. In reviewing 
the experience with the EDA and the Appalachian programs, the 
Appalachian program has designated growth centers as far back as 
1966. In looking at the operation of EDA within the Appalachian 
area — the areas tend to overlap in Virginia — we have found that very 
few of the EDA-funded projects which are mostly developmental in 
nature were located in growth centers. 

In looking at this problem, we feel that there should be a differ- 
entiation between infrastructure investment or capital overhead 
investment and other types of public investment and that the infra- 
structure or capital overhead investment should be channeled into or 
given top priority as far as being placed in growth centers or growth 
corridors. 

We realize that it probably would not be the best policy to have a 
completely inflexible program with regard to growth centers, but we 
feel that the infrastructure-type investments, the water and sewer sys- 
tems, the industrial parks, the industrial access roads, the housing, the 
airports, things of this nature, be channeled into growth centers, or 
some priority be established whereby growth centers would get the 
top priority in these types of investments. We realize that other types 
of public investments for such things as education and welfare would 
still have to be generally spread around and could not probably be 
channeled so strongly into growth centers. To accomplish the channel- 
ing of developmental expenditures into growth areas would require 
that the Federal agencies making these types of investments accept 
growth center boundaries and effectively coordinate their various pro- 
grams toward priority investments in growth centers. 

Now, I would like to look at one other program which is essential 
to rural development. That is the area of manpower training. This 
area, I think, deserves special attention in rural area development, be- 
cause it is one of the more important areas and at the present time, 
one of the least well-coordinated program areas. In Virgma, there are 
something like 17 or 18 different manpower programs administered 
by probably eight or nine different governmental agencies at all 
levels, as well as some private agencies. I think the AFL-CIO admin- 
isters one of the manpower programs in Virginia. An attempt has 
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been made at coordinated manpower programs through the coopera- 
tive area manpower systems program or CAMPS. But not all o± the 
existing manpower programs are under the jurisdiction of LvAMFfe; 
and second, CAMPS is only an advisory body which has no authority 
to direct or effectively coordinate the various manpower programs. 

- There are some other problems with manpower training. In the past, 
many of these programs had been geared exclusively to the local labor 
ma rket. The result has been that many more workers were trained than 
could be placed locally. This caused quite a bit of difficulty in many oi 

these programs. . . , . . . ^ 

Another problem b; ; s been that the training and retraining pi o 
orams have in many cases been oversold in terms of the levels ox 
worker placement upon completion. The various manpower programs 
essentially are aimed at bringing people up to the entrance level of the 
various occupations and they are not intended and do not produce 
skilled craftsmen. In many cases, the impression was given that the 
people who went through these programs would come out as skilled 
craftsmen and they would be able to find appropriate jobs. 

This has again caused many problems in falsely raising the aspira- 
tions of many workers who were trained in these programs. 

Now, we have a recommendation with regard to the manpower area. 
We feel that the training program should be geared to the occupational 
Meeds of, first of all, the planning districts and, second, statewide. And 
we feel that further, they should be tied into more advanced training 
programs in such things as apprenticeship training or in community 
colleges so that furthei training is readily available for those desiring 
further training. I think care must be taken also not to oversell these 
programs in terms of their outputs or* placement levels. 

Thank you. 

The Chaikman. Well, thank you very much, gentlemen. a 

What can you tell us about the development in those districts since 
they wei'e formed? Has there been any appreciable economic growth . 

Mr. Kidweim,. It is still too early to measure. The program is less 
than 2 years old and the first districts were organized about 18 months 
ago. The Lenowisco District grew out of a regional planning commis- 
sion that was organized in the midsixties. In rural Virginia, Leno- 
wisco’s Duffield project is the one big impact that has been made in 
terms of industrialization. There are many districts that are working 
on programs which will benefit local governments — rural solid waste 
disposal, for example, is both a critical need and a very difficult prob- 
lem in Virginia. Several rural area districts are working on regional 
solid waste disposal plans in cooperation with their local govern- 
ments. This is the type of thing that the districts are involved with, and 
primarily its planning. 

There is a provision in the Virginia law for an organization called 
a service district. That is the next step beyond planning districts. The 
Lenowisco planning district is the only one thinking seriously about 
organizing a service district. A service district would actually provide 
governmental services. Anything that local governments would want 
to turn over to it — industrial development, sewer and water facilities, 
housing — there is virtually no limit to the services that could be pro- 
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vided if a service district were created. A service district is created by 

referendum. The people in the area have to vote it in. , 

The Chairman. Is there a way to determine the amount oi jobs that 
may have been created as of now ? 

Mr. Kidwell. At this point, there is not, sir. 

The Chairman. Is it a bit premature ? „ . , 

Kidwell . In tlie Lenowisco area., tlie first lnrlustry in JJunield. 
has been leased and this will create about 93 jobs. It will be opened 

in the summer. , _ , T 

The Chairman. All right, gentlemen. Thank you very much. 1 ap- 
preciate your cooperation. 

Mr. Kidwell. Thank you, sir. . 

(The prepared statement referred to previously follows :) 

Statement of Stanley 3, Kidwell, Jr., Chief, Planning District Section, 
and Robert J. Griffis, Economist, Research Section, Division of State 
Planning and Community Affairs ; State of Virginia 

The Virginia Division of State Planning and Community Affairs, organized 
in 1960, is a part of the Governor’s Office. Its major activities include state 
planning, housing, environment, human resources, rural affairs, community plan- 
ning, model cities, public administration, Title VIII training, economic 0PP° r " 
tunity, legislative analysis, gerontology, research and information, federal rela- 

tl( These < remarks will concentrate on one phase of the Division’s work— -the Plan- 
ning district program and on findings of the Division s Research Section in 
regard to coordination of federal programs in rural areas. 



BACKGROUND 

In 1966 the General Assembly created the Metropolitan Areas Study Com- 
nission to examine the State’s urban problems and to recommend actions for 
solving them. The Study Commission established that a definite relationship 
'Xists between the problems of urban and rural areas. The migration of people 
; rom rural locations to seek broader employment opportunities in urban centers 
muses hardships in both places. In rural areas it means losing the young p^ due* 
■ive citizen who would be tomorrow’s community leader. In urban areas it means 
■rying to finance schools, roads, water and sewer lines, and other community 
facilities which a growing population demands. One Study Commission proposal 
to help solve this dilemma was to create a system ci. regional planning districts on 
n statewide basis. Responding to this idea, the 1968 General Assembly passed the 
Virginia Area Development Act which required the delineation of planning dis- 
tricts and authorized the establishment of planning district commissions 
(PDC’s). 

delineation of districts 

The Act required the Division of State Planning and Community Affairs to ap 
the State’s counties, cities, and towns into logical districts for areawide plan- 
ning The Division worked for a year to delineate these regions. It began by ex- 
amining State, regional, and local development trends in terms of population, 
transportation networks, commuter patterns for retail shopping and employment, 
natural land forms, such as rivers and mountains, and other pertinent criteria. 
It met with organizations and individuals throughout the State to gather 
information needed for delineating planning district and, in one particularly 
ambitious move, it scheduled and conducted in an exght-week period a meeting 
with the Board of Supervisors in every county and the Council m every 
city and eligible town — 159 meetings with elected officials and other interested 
citizens to explain the planning district concept and to seek ideas on delineating 

W TwentV^wo^r^osed planning districts were delineated, and a public hearing 
was conducted in each. The boundaries of some districts were altered as a result 
of information gathered at the hearings. Pinal planning district delineations were 
announced in July 1969. 
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FORMING A PDC 

Wlien district delineations were announced, local governments were able to 
organize planning district commissions. To establish a PDC, two or more local 
governments which together have a majority of the population within a district 
must formulate a charter agreement which describes the make-up of the 
Commission. 

A charter agreement must stipulate : 

1. The name of the PDC. 

2. The location of the Commission’s headquarters. 

3. The effective date of the organization. 

4. The composition of the policy-making bodies. 

5. Terms of office and voting rights of PDC members. 

G. Procedures for amending the charter and for addition of other govern- 
mental subdivisions with the planning district which were not parties to the 
original charter agreement. 

7. The procedure for withdrawal of PDC members electing to do so. 

FINANCING A PDC 

Money to operate a PDC comes from three basic sources — the State, member 
local governments, and federal grants-in-aid. 

State financial aid to a District Commission is based upon the total population 
of the jurisdictions which are members of the Commission, The State may pro- 
vide financial assistance of up to $5,000 for each 25,000 persons (200 per capita) 
but no grant can be less than $10,000. Total State grant funds allocated to PDC’s 
for fiscal year 1970-71 amount to $750,000 and this total $775,000 for fiscal year 
1971_72. Although not required by law, the State’s PDC funds are matching 
grants which equal the sum contributed to the Commission by its local 
governments. 

Member local governments also contribute operating money each year to a 
PDC usually on a per capita basis. The rate currently varies from about 11 to 
40 cents ; however, the State limit to a Commission is 20 cents. 

Federal funds are available to help finance some Commission activities. Fed- 
eral agencies which have made grants to Virginia PDC’s include : Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, Economic Development Administration, 
Appalachian Regional Commission, and the Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare. , 

Money allocated to a PDC is to establish an office and to employ the profes- 
sional staff which carries out the Commission’s work program. 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF A PDC TO ITS LOCAJL GOVERNMENTS 

The enabling act puts full control over a PDC in the hands of its local gov- 
ernments. For example, it provides that elected governing body in each political 
jurisdiction must decide whether its local government shall join a Commission. 
No local government is required to join or participate in a Commission and in 
fact, even after it has joined may withdraw and cease to be a member if it 
chooses. Another provision of the law wffiich safeguards local governments re- 
quires the members of a Commission’s policy-making body to be appointed by the 
governing bodies of local governments which join it. The statute further stipu- 
lates that a majority of these members must be elected officials of either a county 
board or a city or town council, . 

Members of a PDC set its policies, determine its w T ork program and hire its 
staff. They have complete authority over the Commission’s activities, so in 
reality planning district programs are likely to be programs of local governments. 

Each PDC determines the activities it will undertake on a regional basis and 
formulates a plan for the orderly physical, social, and economic development of 
its area. In putting together its work program, the Commission decides what are 
the area’s most critical needs. If, for example, solid-waste disposal is declared 
a high priority problem within the planning district, the Commission might then 
direct its staff to gether information needed to devise a plan which the district’s 
local governments could use to solve solid-waste disposal problems. As a further 
safeguard to local governments, the law gives each local governing body the power 
to reject the recommendations of its Planning District Commission if in their 
opinion the recommendations do not fit local needs. 
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ThP objective of the planning district program is to help local Boyernmwts 
help themselves and State government knows that If this Is achieved, it 
profit along with its local governments. 

THE PLAN 

trmcjf- nnnrove the Plan before it becomes official, and it is binding omy on tnose 
^risdffis whose governing bodies adopt it. 

and land use programs must thereafter conform to the plan in tho^.e 3 

wWch adopt it 1 plan is expected to be continuously reviewed and amended as 

necessary, but a thorough review must be conducted at least once every nve 

‘ earS ’ THE NEED FOB AXEAWIDE COORDINATION 

Area wide coordination among local, general purpose, and special purpose gov- 
ernments is not a matter of convenience, but one of necessity. The mdependent 
actions of any one government are in fact closely related and inter gQvermnenta 
activities, among governments at the same level and among those at different 

levels, are also tightly woven together. .. - 

In a governmental system and social order as complex as ours :.} h ^ t ^ f f 
nroDerlv integrating governmental affairs must be recognized. All P artfc > <?f a 
government system of laws, taxation, zoning, transportation, public utilitie^, 
housing and pollution abatement, to name a few, must he considered and 
laTd 4en puhlic policy is made and implemented. For example, highly devel- 
opment affects land use patterns, which in turn affects water and sewage sys- 
tem needs Water requirements can be related back to soil conservation _and for* 
esf 1 management practices and to the location of water impoundments. Land use 
also influences a local tax base and how well a locality can provide the pub 
services necessary for the health, safety, and welfare of its constituent? inrough 
Se an^fire Protection, libraries, building inspection, etc. These mterrelatmn- 
ships do not stop at political boundaries, and they seem to be countless. 

These important facts of life in 1971 necessitate extensive cooperation and co- 
ordinated efforts bv local governments. Regional planning agencies sa ck as Vir- 
ginia’s PDC’s are the appropriate areawide institutions through which many 
local governments can relate their varied interests, needs, , and activities. 

Perhaps the most obvious incentive for areawide planning and coordination is 
the fact that so many governmental issues transcend political boundaries and 
demand regional approaches for proper public management These include such 
concerns as transportation, pollution abatement, river basin planning housing, 
employment, and forestry management There are no satisfactory unilateral ^lu- 
tions to these problems. Intergovernmental coordination is required and PJ}C s 

are an acceptable device for achieving it. . ,. A , nloT1 

Area wide planning agencies are but one stage in the evolution of focal plan- 
ning efforts. Soil conservation programs, forestry management, highway develop- 
ment, river basin studies, and special purpose governments are examples of gov- 
ernment activities which have been planned and coordinated on both a regional 

and local basis for many years. M _ _ . _ 0 , . - w a 

Further, regional planning is a matter of both Federal and State law. The 
Economic Development and Public Works Act of 1965 provided for multicounty 
planning agencies, enabling eligible counties to establish Economic Development 
Districts The Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 1968, a Congressional re- 
sponse to the need for coordinating the many Federal grant-in-aid programs at 
the State and local level, provided for regional A-95 review procedures. In Vir- 
ginia, participation by local governments in regional planning commissions has 
been provided for in the State code for many years. 

Localities have been quick to embrace the planning district concept because of 
the advantages which belonging to a PDC offers. These include : ^ _ 

Achieving Inter government oi Coordination . — The question is not so much the 
need for areawide coordination ; regional planning efforts and legislation already 
testify *to the policy-makers’ recognition of it. Rather, the key issue is how area- 
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wide coordination can be best implemented during this particular stage in the 
development of governmental planning. . . 

AVhile “Horizontal” coordination is necessitated by demographic, transporta- 
tion economic, geographic, and public service similarities among neighboring 
governments at tlie same level, our Federal system requires “vertical” coordina- 
tion among governments at different levels. 

Much Federal legislation is written in broad terms to define the national inter- 
est and is dependent upon State enabling legislation for implementation. States 
may define the conditions under which tlieir localities may participate in some of 
the Federal programs legislated by Congress. State legislation is often subject to 
the interests, demands, and political pressures of local governments. Further, the 

States may enact legislation subject to local option. . , t AV . 

In an administrative sense, and from a systems viewpoint, the outputs oi 
Federal agencies are the “inputs” to State and local agencies, while the interests, 
demands and policies of State and local agencies are inputs to Federal agencies. 
For example, a Federal administrator must contend with decisions, appeals, 
requests, and needs of judges, legislators, executives, and administrators of 
every State and local agency which deals with his organization. In turn they 
must abide by the program standards and administrative guidelines of liis 
agency. Much of this vertical coordination is triggered by the variety of Federal 

grant-in-aid programs. . ... , * - ^ o1 

The existing channels of vertical coordination suggest, the need for formal 
structures to ^relate intergovernmental activities for planning purposes. Vir- 
ginia’s PDC’s are the appropriate coordinating agencies for Federal, State, and 

l ° C GaMng TS ^liegio7ial Overvic, o . — Application procedures for many important 
Federal grant programs require that localities file their “notice of intent to 
apply” through a regional agency for its review and comment. This is the A-P5 
review process, designed to insure that the actions of one local government do 
not pose any harm to the public health, safety, and welfare of its neighbors. It is 
* *' - ’ n 1 ilities coordinate their services where desirable, 

th a “regional consciousness,” and promote regional 
process can also benefit local governments by bring- 
jr s the experience and expertise of other localities. 

in virg*. , review of localities’ notices of inten *> apply to Federal 

and State agencies for loans or giants-in-aid is provided tor by the enabling 
legislation which permits localities to establish PDG’s. . 

An Information Source for Localities. — Area wide coordination through the 
PDC’s is also based on the need for State and Federal agencies to “get the word 
about their programs to localities. Because of the variety of financial assistance 
programs and agencies’ activities, as well as the fact that Virginia has 134 cities 
and counties, almost 200 towns, and over 300 special authorities, a regional plan- 
ning agency is the logical channel through which agencies can work. 

Local elected officials need to be aware of the many on-going, new, and 
changing Federal and State programs. A regional forum where they can meet 
with agency representatives provides the best source of such information. The 
normal work of an areawide coordinating agency will bring much of this in- 
formation to light. _ , . . _ ,. „ 

A Stranger Voice for Addressing State Government.— Areawide coordina- 
tion, sponsored by a State administrative agency through regional planning 
bodies, is needed to give local governments another channel through which they 
can express their area needs to policy-makers at the State level. Thus Vir- 
ginia’s PDC’s represent an opportunity for member local governments to par- 
ticipate in the State’s administrative decision processes by expressing their 
interests to State agencies through the Division of State Planning and Com- 
munity affairs and the Governor’s Office of Administration. 

This factor should prove to be. increasingly important to rural areas if 
metropolitan Virginia continues to grow and rural representation in the Gen- 
eral Assembly wanes. _ . . 

Providing Technical Assistance and Information Serv i ces .—A r ea wi d e plan- 
ning agencies can assist the planning efforts of those participating local gov- 
ernments which do not have the financial ability to staff their own planning 
operations. 

Many local governments do not have the time or the experts to assimilate 
the information about the many Federal and State programs. As they mature, 
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regional planning agencies should be able to coordinate more of this inf°rma- 

serves. a The y must use = -adlabie > re- 
source, including regional planning commissions, to supplement tneir 

SfcWM/er Decision-Making Role for Local Governments.-- A common local 

iMSSESS assSSS^sSS 

Ch ?Vhprf 6 fopal governments do not attempt to resolve these issues, either by 
themselves or in conjunction with others, they a^a^oning some of tjr 

autho?iti y es t0 If i8 this oTcuw thrgovMn^g activity properly within the local 
purview* will be directed by Federal or State administrative agencies, not di- 

re Howe“er 0n by 1 ^r^ttag ^eirtfforts with localities within -their region, 
local governments could get help in public service areas where they most need it 
and retain decision-making prerogatives over local programs. which 

PDC’s fill a void which local governments are not meeting. Pi 0 o rams wnm 
thev nlan for on behalf of their member jurisdictions are things which these 
political subdivisions are not able to carry out by themselves L°^ d a regional basis. 
Tn Virginia the list includes such projects as planning for solid waste disposal, 
cLpr^hensive health . outdoor recreation, air pollution control, law enforcement, 
economic development, housing, civil defense, and drug a use con ro ^ . j 

Political subdivisions in metropolitan areas have had the advantages or 
nlannine for many years. PDC’s in rural areas are a recent innovation, but non 
me^opeditan Totalities are now realizing the benefits of ^ergoverhmental co- 
operation through areawide planning to solve regional p 

PROBLEMS OF FEDERALIST ATE-LOCAL COORDINATION 

One of the major contributors to the difficulty of coordinating programs 5 for the 
development of rural areas at the State and local levels is the lack of coordina- 
tion at the federal level. A pre-requisite for State and local coordination of pro- 
grams and projects to avoid overlap, duplication, and poor public investment 
decisions is that these programs and projects be coordinated among the ' J? ~ 

^stering federal agencies. As has been documented in previous testimony before 
Congressional Committees, the proliferation of federal programs spread among 
numerous federal administering agencies has added to this 

in the last decade. A prime example of this type of coordination pro dem and a 
program area particularly relevant to rural development is manpower training. 
A related coordination problem exists where no central coordinating body exists 
or where a central coordinating body has been established but lacks the authority 
over the pvpgranr components to accomplish effective coordination of programs. 
An example of the latter situation is the Cooperative Area Manpower Systems 
Program (C.A.M.P.S.) which was established to coordinate manpower programs 
but lacks the authority to do so— being only an advisory body. 

Another reas on why coordination is difficult at the State and local level is 
due to the bureaucratic structure of many federal programs. In many program 
areas, responsibilities or functions are divided up between federal agencies 
based on area size or O eographic area served or some other measure. The result 
is that programs are developed and pursued ill various regions or area size 
classifications with no overview as to the overall program effects. Two exam- 
ples wilt serve to point up vhis problem. In the area of water and sewer grant 
programs, five federal programs operate in Virginia— those administered under 
the Farmers Home Administration for localities up to 5,500 population ; those 
administered by the Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 
for metropolitan areas and in some cases smaller areas ; the programs under 
the old Federal Water Quality Administration now part of the Environmental 
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Protection Agency (EPA) which serve areas above 5,500 population generally ; 
the program of the Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC) which serves 
the Appalachian region; and the Economic Development Administration (EiJA 
of the Department of Commerce) which serves designated redevelopment areas. 
Since each of these programs generates a multitude of projects from their con- 
stituents and there is no overall coordination at the top, the problem of co- 
ordinating the efforts iii this area toward an overall developmental goal by 
State or local agencies is nearly impossible. The other example pertains to the 
relationship between the Appalachian and EDA programs whose program bound- 
aries overlap in certain parts of Virginia. In reviewing program expenditures 
for both programs in Appalachian Virginia from the beginning of the ARC 
program until 1970, it was found that the great majority of EDA expenditures 
were for projects located outside of the ARC designated growth corridors 
were established to serve as the locus of developmental type expenditures. Both 
ARC and EDA function to make “infrastructure” investments designed to aid 
in the development of lagging regions and with no overall strategy or coordi- 
nation geared to a concept such as growth centers, the possibility exists that 
public funds will be spread too thin to be of any benefit. 

Other general coordination problems which exist in many programs and. areas 
are the overall lack of communications between administering agencies at all 
levels since most federal agencies have counterpart State agencies which they 
deal with somewhat exclusively and the general informational problem faced 
by State and local governments faced by a large and growing number of federal 
programs and administering agencies — each with its own set of guidelines to 
be followed. 



The Ciiatrman. Our next witness will be Mr. Calvin L. Beale, of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture Economic Research Service, 
and leader of the Population Studies Group. 

Do you want to highlight your statement? 

Mr. Beale. Yes. if you please. 

The Chairman. It will be printed in the record in full. You may 
proceed. 



TESTIMONY OF CALVIN L, BEALE, ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Mr. Bfale. I would like to summarize the statemen 
so, I will refer to several charts and maps which are noi xu tne state- 
ment but which will support what I am saying. 

The Chairman. Off the record. 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 

Mr. Beale. As has been noted, we have had very heavy outmigration 
from the rural areas to the cities ; in particular since 1940. In this time, 
the farm population has dropped from 30 million people to now less 
than 10 million. 

The Chairman. Dropped two-thirds since 1940 ? 

Mr. Beale. Yes. 

The Chairman. Well, that is the length of time I have been in the 
Senate. 

Mr. Beaus. With this level of just less than 10 million now, ob- 
viously there is not the same potential for decline of that particular 
segment of the rural population in the future as there has been in the 
past. But we do still have more than 40 million other rural people who 
are not engaged directly in agriculture. 

I would like to go to the maps now if I may. They refer to the most 
recent decade. 

The Chairman. Very well. 
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Can’t these charts be printed in the record? 

Mr. Beale. Yes, I believe we will be arranging to do so. 

The Chairman. I direct that they be printed in the record at the 
point at which you refer to them and let them be identified by the title. 

Mr. Beai,e. Right. vn 

Mr. Beale. This one relates to U.S. population change, 1950 - <U. 
The obiect is to compare the growth of the nonmetropolitan areas 
with the metropolitan and with the United States as a whole and then 
to show some of the internal differences within the nonmetropolitan 
areas. The nonmetropolitan areas are those which do not have any 
city of 50,000 people (map A). 
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rpi p United states had a growth of about 13 percent. The metropolis 
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Inetropohtan’ ms ‘ilZ^i^trgev urban 

politan areas also receiving the equivalent of all of ora immi & at 

fr Howeve^if we look within this nonmetropolitan territory, which 
lias something over 63 million people at the moment, about 30 Percent 
of all people, we notice that there was an extremely heavy loss out of 
the farm population, about 36 percent, in just 10 yeais 
The Chairman. That is just the last 10 years? 

The Chapman. Therels 36 percent less farm population today than 

W M? d B^S a Tlmt°is correct. This is a drop of about 5 million in the 
nonmetropolitan areas alone. There are some other farm people within 

^ B ut* tlw^nonmetr opol itan nonfarm population, which now includes 
the majority of the uonmetropolitan people— people m industry and 
in business, recreation, mining, construction— this population icr e 
by about 19 percent, which is actually a larger increase than in the 
Nation as a whole and about at the same magnitude as that of the 

m In°othe r^w ords^tb.' e decline in population of the agricultural sector 
has been so great that, it has, I think, considerably maskd to the 
public view, the growth potential that is evidenced wit.,:r utm- 
farm part of the nonmetropolitan areas, and it has cut down is 
overall growth to this low level that we see here. 

The outmigration has not been as severe in the 1960’s as it was in 
the 1950’s, the net movement has not. The rate of movement from tile 
farms as a percentage rate has remained just as high, about 5 percent 
a year, but as this farm base has. diminished, that does not take as 
many people off the farms as it did in the past. 

I would stress that there is a great deal of internal variation within 
the United States in these trends in the rural and uonmetropolitan 

I have two maps here that are on a comparable scale 
population change for each county. This map relates to the 1950 s, the 
other one to the 1960’s. The color scheme is in four colors here, in 
which the yellow counties had the most severe population decline, 
more than 10 percent. The orange counties had some decline, but less 
than that. The red and brown counties had population increases, with 
the brown having the largest increases. (See fold-iiFmaps.) , ,, 
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Looking at the 1950’s, there were about half of the counties showing 
decline, either yellow or orange, with very severe losses in many por- 
tions of the South, particularly the upland part of the South, the 
Black Belt, the delta, and almost all of the coalfields portion of the 
Appalachians. 

The Chairman. Looking at my State, there is an area there, a strip 
of it, in the most severe loss area. 

Mr. Beale. At that time, yes, sir. And a good bit of the plains areas 
were losing, too. 

Heavy increases occurred in this metropolitan belt along the north- 
east, in the industrial areas along the Lower Great Lakes region, in 
the Florida Peninsula, and then much of the Far West. 

The picture in the 1960’s, on the same scale, shows some similarities, 
but it also shows some rather significant changes. We still see the 
heavy growth of population along the metropolitan areas of the 
Northeast and the Lower Great Lakes, not quite as rapid, and in the 
Florida Peninsula, and much of the Southwest. But in many of the 
areas of the South, especially the upland South, including in partic- 
ular many portions of Arkansas, there have been some turn arounds 
of population from loss to decline 

The Chairman. We had a very heavy loss in the 1940’s and 
1950’s 

Mr. Beale. In both decades. 

The Chairman. Because of the mechanization of agriculture. 

Mr. Beale. Yes. 

POPULATION LOSS REVERSED 

The Chairman. Thosr - >ph v nowhere to go. There were no jobs 
for them. They had to leave to try to find empoyment. But that trend 
now has been reversed during the past 5 or 6 years particularly. 

Mr. Beale. It shows up very well here, particularly in the northern 
and western portions of Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma where you 
can see, comparing the two maps, heavy decline has been changed to 
either modest or substantial population growth as a result of increased 
job opportunities in these essentially small-scale communities and 
rural areas. 

The Chairman. I do not know whether we can get those maps 
printed in color for the record. 

Mr. Beale. Mr. Gunn and I have been in consultation about it and 
we will endeavor to do so if we can. 

The Chairman. All right. Make whatever changes are necessary so 
that they can appear in the record. 

Mr. Beale. Yes. . 

Also m portions of Alabama and Tennessee, we can see a similar 
change from rural loss to rural increase. But there are other areas 
where the rural outmigration has become more severe in the 1960’s. 

The Chairman. I notice that in the Dakotas and Montana the loss 
in the last 10 yearslias been greater than it was in the 1950’s. 

Mr. Beale. Yes, very clear; also in southwestern Texas and parts 
of southeastern New Mexico. These declines in the southern plains are 
more associated, I think, with decline in oil employment, some nuli- 
tary changes. In the northern plains, however, there is essentially the 
continued outmovement of people from agriculture as the farms are 
enlarged without alternative forms, sources of employment develop- 
ing in this same region. (Map B.) 
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I have now two other maps, if I can just flip these, that highlight 
the areas where the turnarounds in either direction have occurred. 

Here are approximately 500 counties that lost population in the 
1950’s but gained in the 1960’s. They are very heavily nonmetropolitan 
counties and you can see this large group that does show up in the 
Ozark- Quachita and Arkansas Valley area. This is unquestionably 
the most outstanding example we have in the United States of the 
ability to obtain nonagricultural growth in an area that was not a 
particularly prosperous rural area to begin with, that was rather low, 
below average, in income levels. 

You also see other areas in upland portions of the Southeast. And 
then some more scattered examples in parts of the West and of the 
northern Great Lakes. 

So there are nearly 500 counties that did manage to move from a 
lost position to a gain and thus cut down or perhaps in some cases, 
altogether eliminate the net outmigration. 

On the other hand, there are close to 300 that moved from a gain 
position in the 1950’s to a declining population in the 1960 ? s. So there 
is a certain amount of conflicting trend going on simultaneously with- 
in the nonmetrepolitan area. (Map C.) 
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Here, more of the Corn Belt begins to show up, portions of the 
Great Plains, and this area down in the Southwest that X previously 
mentioned in southwestern Texas and southeastern New Mexico. But 
you see on this map very few counties show up in the upland portions 
of the South because considerable progress has been made in popula- 
tion retention. 

One of the topics that has been mentioned earlier by other witnesses 
today is the question of growth centers. I would comment on it just 
briefly to the extent of showing this map of the location of counties 
containing nonmetropolitan towns that have grown by more than 15 
percent in the decade. These are not growth centers in any legal sense 
or designated sense, but the purpose is to illustrate that there are 
approximately 200 rather well-distributed cities of 10,000 to 50,000 
in the United States that have demonstrated growth in the last decade 
and which conceivably can serve as growth centers for further devel- 
opment efforts. There are many other cities of the same size that have 
not experienced this extensive growth. (Map D.) 
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The yellow areas on the map show the metropolitan areas. I put them 
in simply for reference so that you could see the location of the non- 
metropolitan growth centers with respect to the metropolitan centers. 

We find that the reasons for the growth of these smaller cities vary; 
some of them have grown for manufacturing, others have a combina- 
tion of colleges and manufacturing, such as Russellville and Fayette- 
ville, for example, in Arkansas. Many of them prove to be on inter- 
state highways. This has proven to be highly associated with the 
population growth of rural areas and small cities. 

The Chairman. Well, many counties have had no great loss or none 
at all because people have actually moved from the rural section into 
the towns. 

Mr. Beale. Into the towns; yes. . 

The Chairman. It would appear that the actual countryside is de- 
populating most everywhere while many towns, villages, and so forth 
are increasing in population. Is that not true ? 

Mr. Beale. That is quite true. # .. # . 

The Chairman. There is no objection to people living m small vil- 
lages, small towns, and so forth, that may be good for America. But 
when we get such concentrations of people, we have congested traffic, 
pollution and other intolerable conditions. We must try to keep more 
people from going into such areas and aggravating conditions still 



further. 

Mr. Beale. Yes, sir. . 

The Chairman. Will the present trend of outmigration persist, do 
you think, in the absence of a national urban growth policy? In other 
words, if the Government does nothing about this problem, takes no 
action to try to change this trend, will it continue ? _ 

Mr. Beale. I think it will continue. I do not believe it will con- 
tinue in exactly its present form. We cannot have as much outmove- 
ment from some of the older agricultural areas as we have had in the 
past. 

The Chairman. They would be dry completely, wouldn’t they? 

Mr. Beale. Yes. I feel certain that we could not have fewer than 
6 million people on farms as we presently define farms and we now 
have less than 10 million. 

The Chairman. Yes; but we are going to have a tremendous in- 
crease in population — I think it is estimated at probably 100 million 
people in the next quarter century. 

Mr. Beale. Whether we get them in a quarter century or a some- 
what longer period, it does look as though 

The Chairman. A quarter of a century or 3% decades or whatever, 
we are going to get them eventually. 

Mr. Beale. Yes; they are coming. 

The Chairman. And the thing is if we can just arrest the migra- 
tion to/ some extent now and make jobs available in those areas where 
a lot of these people are going to be bom and grow up, we will have 
accomplished what we are trying to do. 

Mr. Beale. I agree with you. We find that something more than a 
fifth of the adults who live in cities are of rural childhood origin. 
There are about— well, these are 1967 data, but they happen to be the 
latest — already about 18% million adults living in cities who are of 
rural childhood origin. 
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We do have some information on the extent to which they are in 
poverty as defined by the Federal Government in terms of income 
and the number of people in the family. Tile situation appears to be 
different for white migrants and Negro migrants. The rates of pov- 
erty are higher among the Negro migrants, considerably higher. But 
interestingly, the rural-to-urban Negro migrants are not any more 
likely to be in poverty than the urban natives of the same race. In 
this survey, about 27 percent of both were below poverty level so far as 
income is concerned. 

With the white population, the rates of poverty were much lower, 
but in that population, there was a definitely higher incidence of pov- 
erty among the rurahto -urban migrants than there was among the 
urban natives. Thus, to the extent that rural-to-urban migration adds 
to urban poverty, it seems to do so principally through the addition 
of the numbers of people involved, not as much through any particular 
failure on the part of rural migrants to adjust to the urban environ- 
ment and attain a reasonable level of income. But about 25 percent of 
all adults in the urban areas who were in poverty were persons who 
had come in from rural areas, about 25 percent. _ 

I also wanted to say just a brief word about the matter of residential 
preferences, because I think if does lend support to the policies that 
you have expressed in the bill and to the general efforts to obtain 
oreater development of the rural and small town areas. I do not think 
we have fully satisfactory information on the motives for residential 
preferences, but as was mentioned earlier, perhaps by Mr. Sundquist, 
every poll that we have thus far seems to indicate that a larger pro- 
portion of people would like to live in the rural areas or small cities 
than actually do. We do not know how serious they are about this; 
that is, we do not know how intensely they hold these feelings, whether 
they would be willing to take an income sacrifice to do so, because rural 
areas do have at the moment lower average incomes than urban. We 
do not know to what extent these are rural people who would like to 
go back or to what extent they are urban people who think they would 
like to go out. But there does seem to be no question about the fact 
that every poll that is taken indicates a desire on the part of a larger 
number of people to live in the rural areas and smaller* cities than 
presently do so. 

I would note that I see little chance of increasing substantially the 
proportion of people who will live in the future in rural areas and 
small towns, from the point of view that one measure of the success 
of your program or other efforts will actually be the creation of new 
small metropolitan areas. As places do grow* they move into a larger 
classification and change their character somewhat along with it. 
But there is, of course, a great difference between the living conditions 
in the small metropolitan areas as compared with the large metropoli- 
tan strips. . 

The rural areas as such in the United States have had an increase in 
the people living in them, but much of this has-been reclassified as 
urban because of the growth process itself changing the character of 
the area. Thus, I suppose, this could be a precautionary statement in 
terms of expectation. I am optimistic about the prospects for develop- 
ment of most nonmetropolitan areas; although the problems in the 
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Great Plains are certainly more severe than in some other areas. There 
are exceptions. But I do think we have to realize that part of the result 
of a successful program in this respect will be to raise the size of these 
communities. We have such a large amount of population growth com- 
ing in the United States that we cannot put many millions additional 
into the small-scale communities without increasing the size of some 
of them. But that is the process. ^ ? 

The Chairman. Naturally* they will be increased. A lot of cities 
populations will be increased 

Mr. Beale. Yes. 

The Chairman. Bul still, that helps to solve the problem of the 
great metropolitan centers, where they are so congested now that they 
are a burden to each other. People are a burden to the city and the city 
is a burden to the people who try to live there. But these towns have 
room to grow. 

Mr. Beale. They do. . 

The Chairman. And they can grow now with proper planning so 
as to avoid a lot of the problems that have developed in the big cities 
which have grown up without having the benefit of planning. 

Mr. Beale. Yes. . . ; . , 

The Chairman. And keeping that in mind, we can avoid in the next 
quarter century many of the problems, many of the conditions that 
now prevail in our cities. 

Mr. Beale. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. |Do you have any further statement s 

Mr. Beale. I think not. 

S. 10 A GOOD IDEA 

The Chairman. Do you think what we are trying to do here is a 

good idea? . .. ... 

Mr. Beale. Yes. You understand that I am not m a policy position 
in the Department of Agriculture. I do not express the views of the 

Department at all. ' . . ' 

The Chairman. All I am asking is your views, as a citizen, based 

upon your personal observations. 

Mr. Beale. Yes. I would agree very much with the views of Mr. 
Sundquist this morning, especially an expression of agreement with 
the policy that is described in the bill. Some things need to be flushed 
out in terms of the additional provisions he mentioned. But it is ob- 
vious from the wide variety of Senators supporting it that it has 
wide support and it meets a real need. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement referred to previously follows :) 

Statement of Calvin L. Beale, Economic Research Service, TJ.S. Department 

of Agriculture 

In recent years, a strong interest has developed in. population distribution and 
migration in the United States. It appears to stem from concern over total popu- 
lation growth and concentration, the social and financial problems of large cities, 
environmental quality issues, and the displacement of many rural and small town 
people. This statement s intended to describe recent trends in population change 
in rural and nonmetropolitan areas. It will also show geographic variations in 
these trends, discuss the relationship of nonagricultural wage and salary .lob 
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changes to population change^ detail the num! 

of rural orfgm who nowliv, t u. ^ \ ome alternation Mtrr,~.i the terms 

rurii r aSd e nonmetropoliten to conform to available data. The two cerms are not 

the uonmetro areas were unable to retain all of the- P^Vential gro^h aml^x 
nnrfpr! a sizeable number of people to the metro areas, . « net of about 2.4 roil 
?inn outmifirants in fact This picture of non metropolitan population trends 
Is only Sn& however, if compared with the previous decade and if ev- 

a ^lTthe S 1950^ t th y e f non f meTro^ bounties grew by just 51 per f nt ' n aa(LT et d metro 
were increasing by 26 5 percent Thus during the 1960 PS, when national and metro 

population growth slowed considerably, nonmetro 

what This rise in nonmetro growth during a period o. .alUng toirth rate, re 
fleeted a much reduced rate of net outmovement 

the 2.4 million net loss of people through migration in large mine 

absolute it is small relative to the 6.5 million net outP OUE3i ag of nonmetro people 
into flta metro Treas S the 1950's. Given the fact tbaUeconomie factors are 
the major cause of nonmetro to metro migration, it the relative 

pnnriitions of the rural and small city areas improved during the decade. 

This was not due to any noticeable letup in the ungration rat e from farms. 
We estimate that this rate was nearly as high in the i960 s (5.° Percent annually) 
as in the 1950’s (5.3 percent). Nonmetro farm population dropped by nearly _5 
million people. If the farm population, with its pronounced downward trend, is 
subtracted from the total nonmetro population, then one finds that the nonfarm 
nonmetro population— which comprises the great majority of all nonmetro peo- 
ple — rose by 19 percent in the 1960’s. This is a rate of 6^^ exceeding not 
only the national average, but even the metropolitan average. The heavy decline 
of farm people has masked from public notice the rapid growth of the nonfarm 

segment of the rural and small city population. . 

Because of its long and rapid decline, the farm; population i now _ numbers less 
than 10 million, compared with 30 million 30 years ago. Most of its potential 
loss has now occurred. It is simply impossible for future outmigration from 
farms to approach the losses of the recent past. Thus, if nonmetto areas ^n con- 
tinue to maintain thn conditions that retained and attracted nonfarm people in 
the 1960’s the overall nonmetro population growth win converge further coward 

the national average as the influence of farm losses diminishes- 

If we look at counties by degree of rurality, we find that the completely rural 
counties of the United States bad a small overall loss of people, and that county 
population growth rates varied directly with proportion of urban population. 

But, as unlikely as it may seem at first glance, the growth rate of nonagricul- 
tural jobs was actually higher in rural counties than in the urban group during 
the 1960’s, and highest of all in the completely rural group— a pattern just 
opposite of that of population growth, Rural counties had a J’T9teth of 43 per- 
cent in nonagricultural wage and salary jobs covered by the OASl system from 
1959 to 1969, compared with an average of 34 percent in predominantly urban 

C ° TIP s' S liigh rural job growth failed to bring much population growth for two 
reasons. First, the more rural a county, the smaller the proportion of the labor 
force working in nonagricultural wage and salary J°os tends to be. Thus the 
recent nonfann job gains in such counties start from a. low base and have been 
readily offset by declines in farmwork. Secondly, many jobs newly taken by rural 
residents have been going to women, who were previously underrepresented in 
the rural labor force. These jobs have raised the incomes of many ruriu house- 
holds, but jobs for women do not serve to increase the number of families in an 

area as increased jobs for men do. ■ ' ■ ' . . , 

The trends described thus far are national ones. But, I want to give equal 
emphasis to the point that there is great geographic variation in the population 
growth pattern of rural or nonmetro areas. About l- 35 * 1 counties had such heavy 
outmigration during the 1960’s that they declined population. Five-sixths r of 
these were rural counties. On the other hand, mow toan 4, 1W rural counties 
grew. The declining counties are heavily concentrated in the Great Elams and 
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Corn Belt, the heart of Appalachia, and sections of the Southern Coasta' Plain. 
The great majority of rural counties in the Northeast, and East North ntral 
States and the Par West gained in both the 1950*8 and 1960’s. 

The major change during the 1960’s was in the turnaround of population Torn 
loss to gain in nearly 500 rural counties, mostly in the upland parts of the South- 
In particular there has been a remarkable recovery in a large area of northern 
and western Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma, where outmigration was very 
severe in the preceding 20 years. Here, despite a heritage of below average income 
and educational attainment, and minimal access to metropolitan-sized centers, 
various industrial, recreation, and retirement enterprises have expanded to the 
point that this region ceased to be a source of net outmovement in the 1960’s- The 
lower Tennessee Valley was another area of previously unimpressive socio- 
economic status that moved to a position of population growth in the 1960’s based 
on manufacturing. 

In contrast to the improved retention of people in the nonmetro South, there 
were seven contigous States stretching from Idaho through the Northern Plains 
to Minnesota and Iowa in which a majority of all counties had net outmigration 
or decline and a deteriorating ability to retain population. 

The South still has some significant Coastal Plain and Appalachian sections 
where rural population loss is heavy- — namely, the Texas Plains, the Mississippi 
Delta, the Alabama Black Belt, the Southern Coal Fields, and the Flue-Cured 
Tobacco areas. But by far the most widespread and unremitting rural losses today 
are from the Northern Plains and Corn Belt. The migrants from these Northern 
areas generally do not worry the cities. For the most part they are socially invis- 
ible and are deemed desirable workers aid citizens. It is. still possible to get 
some outside urban support for programs to help retain population in the South 
on a self-interest basis. But the Plains and Corn Belt outmovement is not gen- 
erally associated with poverty or ethnic minorities and does not generate much 
outside concern. 

To sum the population change picture for rural or nonmetro areas — it is a 
decidedly mixed picture. In a way this is regrettable for hardly anyone likes 
mixed situations. Certainly not the press, the public, or political leaders. Un- 
relieved trends are so much easier to comprehend or to take a position on. But the 
truth of the rural nonmetro situation is that it is bad in some areas and not bad 
in others ; worsening in some places hut improving in many others. The outmigra- 
tion to the cities is no longer the major source of urban growth, but is still a 
significant source. 

GROWTH OF SMALL CITIES 

In dealing with the development problems of nonmetro areas, the growth 
center approach has been and continues to be central to the strategy used or 
urged. But opinions have varied about the feasibility of using nonmetro towns 
for this purpose. One view has emphasized the diversification of economy and 
services and the self-sustained growth that characterize centers of 250,000 or 
more people. But we find that in 1960 over 40 million nonmetro people lived in 
counties from which less than 5 percent of the workers commuted to any metro 
destination — central city, suburbs, or outlying ring. This population accounted 
for % of the entire nonmetro population. The economic future of communities 
from which fewer than 1 worker in 20 commutes to metro areas has to be planned 
directly and not left to Presumed serendipitous benefits from metro development, 
if it is desirable to avoid continued outmigration from most nonmetro areas. 

Consideration of the place of the “small town” in national development is 
often hampered by the lack of precision of the term and the variation in con- 
ceptions of what constitutes a small town. To some the terms connotes almost 
any place of less than metropolitan size. To others a small town is one of the 
thousands of rural-scale villages, an agricultural service center of 500 to 1,000 
or 2,000 people. The distinction is important because the population retention 
trends of rural-sized towns have been different from those of urban centers of 
up to 50,000 people. In the 1950’s, all classes of nonmetro towns above 5,000 
population grew more rapidly than did the Nation as a whole. Only among the 
rural-sized places was growth at a low level. (We do not have the 1960-70 trends 
compiled as yet), ■ 

The degree of population vitality of the nonmetro urban centers has not been 
well understood. They have made their proportionate contribution to absorbing 
the national population growth. Since the areas surrounding them have often 
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had a larger and declining agricultural population, this contribution has oeen 
hidden in superficial observation of area-wide trends. During the 1950 s, about 
14 percent of national population growth occurred inmonmetro towns or 5,009 
to 50,000. This was much more than occurred in the entire urbanizedareas of 
cities of 5O/0OO to 100,000 people in the same period (about 0 percent.) The small 
town growth was scattered over very many more places, of course. 

In the/ 1960’s, about 200 nonmetro towns of 10,000 to 50,000 population grew 
in population by 15 percent or more; that is, at a rate clearly above the na- 
tional 7 average and implying net inmigration. Two features that characterize 
many of them are presence of a State college or university, and location on an 
interstate highway. About half of them are in the South. These places are not 
sufficient to serve as growth centers for all of the nonmetro territory that lies 
/ibeyond commuting distance of larger urban centers, but they can play a very 
sizeable role. 

residential preferences 

One of the curious aspects of the population distribution issue is the fact that 
although 70 percent of the people now live in metro areas, a majority claim that 
they would prefer to live in small towns or rural areas. The Gallup Poll has con- 
sistently shown this. Only 44 percent in the 1970 poll preferred cities or suburbs. 
Another national survey organization found an even greater preference^ for 
smaller towns and rural areas in a 1968 poll. The polls that reflect these views 
leave certain questions unanswered. They do not show us how intensely the 
views are held, or whether the urban persons holding them are familmr w?th 
actual rural and small city conditions or would be willing to accept a financial 
sacrifice if they moved. Nor do we know adequately what the advantages are 
that many present urban people think they would obtain in a smaller community. 
But the present popular attitudes do lend support to efforts to effect some redis- 
tribution of people into smaller-scale communities. I doubt that the idea of stem- 
ming rural outmigration would be seriously broached if opinion polls showed 
the proportion of people prefering rural residence to be substantially below the 

proportion actually living there. . . 

Even the suburbs, whose housing, facilities, and settlement patterns are 
largely the creation of recent years, show a sizeable fraction ofpeoplepref erring 
rural or small town residence (36 percent in the 1966 Gallup Poll). This is con- 
siderably higher than the percentage of rural and small town residents who 
aspire to live in suburbs (about 20 percent). 

Perhaps the main attraction that people believe they see in smaller-scale com- 
munities is a superior environment in which to rear children. People also seem 
to be of the opinion that there is less stress and tension in smaller towns and 
rural areas. These perceived virtues are not likely to retard the outmovejnent to 
urban areas of small town and rural youth seeking a n education, a job career, 
or exposure to the urban scene. But they do attract many people at almost any 

later stage in life. „ . . 

Few people view small towns and rural areas as offering much economic 
opportunity for young people, as compared with cities. Although I have stressed 
that nonmetro employment opportunities have improved, nonmetro income levels 
continue to he much below those of metro areas. Nonmetro^ families averaged 
less than 80 percent as much income in 1968 as metro families, a difference of 
$2 000 Indeed, I think it can be said that modern civilization in general has not 
yet succeeded in making average small town and rural incomes the equal of 

those in cities. , 

It is this fact that may be the major argument against efforte to create more 
dispersal of population. Would substantial redirection of future U.S. growth into 
nonmetro areas— and even the smaller metro areas, entail a sacrifice in income 
and level of living? Would it be accompanied by a reduction in the average 
national access to those services and facilities that metro aEeas seem to provide? 

Rural-urban, migrants . — We do not know how many people move annually 
between rural and urban areas. However;rwe have receutly obtained information 
on the number and characteristics of urban residents who are of rural origin, 
and are thus able to compare them with other urban residents or with People 
still in rural areas. These data were collected in a 1967 national survey by the 
Bureau of the Cfensus for the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO). The Eco- 
nomic ResearclrService, in turn, (in cooperation with the University of Georgia) 
has prepared tabulations from this file for OEO on rural-urban migration and its 
relation to poverty. 
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In 1967 there were 88.5 million urban adults (17 years old and over) w i the 
US Of this n^ber; 18.4 million, or 21 percent, were of rurai cWdbwd origui 
and bad moved at least 50 miles in coming to the city. ( An additional b 
taown number of urban residents originated in rural areas nea '^ ei r 1967 urban 

SSS^wSSf S alffi rural XSwj»J OM* 

jsfejsf ass wsss znsssrss: J=g 

miarLts However only the white families of rural origin showed less average 
Scome thfnYbe urban natives (? 7855 vs W>. The me^an income of the 

th Iomf iTperS of the ^uraf-urL^ adu^migrants had incomes below the 
poverty level using the standard Federal definitions, compared with 9.4 percent 

of r , 5« SSA 

likely to be poor than the white urban native, by a ratio of about 4.3. Alt 8 > 

25 percent of the adult poor people in cities in 1967 were of 

migrants comprised the largest proportion of urban poverty in the West (40 per 
ppn t\ and the lowest in the Northeast (20 percent). . „ MS _ 

Information is also available from the same 1967 survey on receipt of public 
welfare income. About 5.5 percent of urban families headed by a rural migrant 
reported receiving some money income from public welfare sources m the p 
ceding year. Theuomparable figure for urban native families was 3.7 Percent. 
Thus rural-urban migrant families were about 50 percent more likely o 
some* dependence on public funds. Here again, the principal difference connected 
with migration was found among whites. Negro urban families wereunore lik 
than whites to be partly dependent on welfare, but fc ^e Proportion °^ ra 
families who had welfare income was very little higher than thait of 
natives (17.6 percent vs. 15.6 percent). Among urban white famil^ss of 
oriein the percentage having welfare income was rather low (4.0 percent), 
it was sufficiently higher than that of urban natives (2.3 Pgrowt^ttatjffiejfnral 
white migrant families accounted for a third of all urban white families get g 

Although rural-urban migrants do not differ widely from urban natives on 
income measures, they appear to be much better off than people still remaining 
in C rural* 1 ar eas 6 The ^etfian income of rural families of rural origin was just 
$5878 compared with $7510 for those who were in cities, In the rung 
22 percent of the adults of rural origin were in poverty compared with 12 P e ^c 
of the rural migrants to the cities. In the case of Negroes, the rural poverty le e 
(57 7 percent) was twice as high as that of black migrants to cities (26^ lu - 
cent K^The frequency of dependence on welfare income was also somewhat higher 
in the rural areas, but a smaller percentage of the rural poor families had re 
ceived welfare income than was true in the cities. , 

The general picture of rural-urban migration that emerges from this survey, is 
one in which migrants have substantially higher incomes than do people^otill in 
rural* 1 areaf, and thus apparently have benefited from the mipat^n in straight 
dollar income terms. Despite lower average educational ach !®£®“^*ban 
native urban population, and more recent entry into tbe local labor market, t y 
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have attained levels of income that are only moderately below the urban average 
in the case of whites, and equal to the urban average in the case of blacks. These 
data pertain only to migrants still in the cities when the survey was taken. There 
are others who have gone to the cities in the past and for one reason or another 
have returned to the rural environment. Rural migrants do not comprise the 
majority of the fu ban adult population, but they do make up a sizeable minority. 
The permanent addition that they make to the urban P 0 ]^**™* f C ° 
simply from their own movement, but from the increase resulting from their 

Ut ^ n m e t r o poli t a n areas as a whole have 

migration throughout our modern history. It would appear, however, tbat if their 
economic and community problems are given sufficient attention un this decade 
there is an excellent chance of ending the overall net loss. The net outmovement 
from them was considerably reduced in the last decade, principally because o 
the smaller number of people available to be displaced f: rom fanns and by im- 
proved nonagricultural job development. Some of the job growth was fostered by 
Federal assistance, but without being the product of a deliberate population 

dl The^owth°prospects for many nonmetro communities look favorable. But it 
must be remembered that growth will transform many of them into >. peaces of 
metropolitan size and character. Thus, it is not likely that the^ proportion of^the 
Nation's people who live in rural areas and small cities can be raised substan- 
tially- Implicitly, a policy to foster polulation retention in communities that are 
now of nonmetro size is also a policy to develop more small metropolitan areas. 

Improvement of conditions in nonmetro areas will reduce but not end the out- 
movement of large numbers of young adults. Much mobility is a function of a 
stage of life being far higher at ages 18 to 25 than at any other period- And in 
some rural areas, the birth rate is still so high that it puts constant pressure of 
potential new workers on the supply of jobs- But nonmetro areas can regard their 
development programs as successful if the flow of movement into them increases 
at other ages, even if some of younger adults leave through choice. 

In the past, many rural people entering the cities have been handicapped by 
low education and very limited finances. Despite these limitations, they, have 
generally improved their incomes considerably over the average in rural areas 
and appear to have made employment and income achievements that are as good 
or better than those of urban natives of comparable age, education, and other 
characteristics. But the movement of rural people to the Cities has added many 
millions to the already large populations of our major Centers. Some of these 
people come gladly, but others have come from sheer economic necessity who 
would have preferred to live in smaller-scale communities had the opportunity 
been available. 

(The following material previously referred to was received for the 
record from the office of Senator Jackson :) 

EXHIBIT 6 

[An address before the American Public Power Association, 26th Annual Conference, 
Washington Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C., May 5, 19691 

RURAL AND URBAN AMERICA : A SEARCH FOR A POLICY 



By Senator Henry M. Jackson, Chairman 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 

One of the greatest resource challenges facing our nation today is providing 
for the tremendous demand for electric energy which is anticipated in the 
decades ahead. The American Public Power Association and the utilities you 
represent have important roles in planning to meet that challenge. Consequently, 
you appreciate better than most the complex problems of projecting future con- 
ditions and providing the means to meet future demar J s. 

I am afraid, however, that not everyone associates with resource planning 
fully understands the great public responsibility involved in power development. 
Even our most universally agreed upon policies sometimes are violated for ex- 
pedient or superficial reasons. 
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I believe a recent example of such a failure is tteAdm^stra ^ Presi . 

in the fiscal year 191 O^udget requests for resource “|”“ e reSt D ric f ive and well 

dent Johnson’s budget re ^f2i«l hv^h e P agfncies. The additional recent reduc- 
below the amounts recommended by me agencies. 

tions in some instances Present for instance is a Federal power market- 
The Bonneville Power Administration, for Markets 50 percent of the 

ing agency well iaiown to on „prcent of the transmission for the entire Pacific 
total energy and Prudes 80 PCTcent of th leadersh - role in regi0 nal planning 

?o°r r f power r |yXm“h is a model of cooperation among Federal agencies and 

non-Federal public and private interior announced the Admin- 

“ “S.SW5 *» »■ «»■»>■•>» >>».. I ■>»»“ 

the pre- release : extremely serious transmission and power sup- 

5(X>-kv line creates a system condition with resultant loss of generation an 

cascading outage of In^eTCOnnected Unes ^ ^teSidous concern through- 

om tte nation 'abouMnsu^ff t^ reality of power systems. Surely there can 
be^o doubt of the Federal Government’s policy to prevent recurrences of 

Si \ e «aHze U that U the a stmem^nt^of the^onsequences of the budget reduction must 
ha ve en^nad v er fently ^ el eased. But the decision to proceed with the reduction 

de ! P don’t h know S wh1ch AdmtafsiraGon official decided to take those risks. I don’t 
know what kind of value judgments he based his decision upon. But I am afraid 
that innumerable decisions of this kind can be made each year and y 
not usually be accompanied by a consumer, protection warning label as this on 

W *The nation’s business has become far too complex to proceed on vague under- 
standings of goals and policies. We are going to have -0 begin to spell out our 
intentions and our values, to debate them in a public forum, and to insist that 
thev be resnected in every government decision and action. 

The process of forecasting, predicting, and anticipating future needs, con- 
ditions, and demands is not uinque to your industry. It is a function which all 

organizations— governmental and private— must and do perform. How well this 
process is performed determines the shape of the future. ... 

Today I want to discuss with you some alarming shortcomings which I see in 
our Government’s present system of planning for future needs. While these short- 
comings should be of concern to everyone, I think they have special relevance 
for you, your organization, and the public. _ , . ,, 

It is a commonplace that “the past is prologue.” The past and the present is all 
that we know and can know. Tomorrow’s plans are the product of today’s experi- 
ences In some instances we may introduce a little speculation into our projec- 
tions ; we may anticipate a technological breakthrough or a modified rate of 
growth. But, for the most part, we expect the future to be an. extension of past 
trends — for better or for worse. ... 

Sometimes the future situations which are indicated by known trends are 
clearly undesirable But even where this is recognized, our projections neverthe- 
less continue to be accepted. We plan for a future which appears inevitable and 
undertake actions to accommodate it. 

let me give you an example which is related to resource development and the 
evolving pattern of urban growth in.the United States. 

The Federal Water Resources Council, for the purposes of its First Annual 
Assessment of the nation’s water resources had to formulate a number of assump- 
tions. The Council assumed that new industry with attendant supporting services 
andrrelated population growth will locate in or near existing metropolitan cen- 
ters. As a result, it projected that in the future a few huge strip cities will in- 
clude the major portion of the nation’s population and economic activity. 
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Under present Federal policies, the Council had no real alternative -ta 'making 
this last assumption. Past trends indicate that this Will happen. The Councils 
recommendations assume the inevitability of the prediction. As a result, the 
Council does not recommend that government action be taken to prevent this 
situation. Quite the contrary. The Council recommends that we work to provide 
the essential services to facilitate the trend towards megalopolis. 

Innumerable other government agencies, utilities, and industries are planning 
on these same assumptions. Under present laws and policies, they have no choice 
but to prepare for what is anticipated. Their combined actions -and those of 
industry will surely turn the projections into “self fulfilling prophecies. 

But, government does have a choice. There is no reason that we have to per- 
petuate past mistakes ; we can establish new policies and new goals. The America 
of the year 2006 does not of necessity have to consist of stnp cities of urban 

desolation stretching for hundreds of miles. _ / . „„ 

It is generally agreed that many of our major cities are already becoming un- 
governable. The problems they face are overwhelming. Two out; of every three 
Americans already live in a metropolitan area.; The suburbs are growipg five 
times as fast as the central cities' and twice as fast as the .population of the 
country as a whole. The central cities are old, poorly designed for modern traffic 
and high populations, and marked by decades of expedient adjustments. 

In financial terms the depressed , areas of metropolitan centers are _c:ostly_ to 

society. A survey in one city showed that the areas of , substandard housing .wnicli 
included 8 percent of the land area and only 20 percent of the population required 
50 percent of the city’s health services and 51 percent oj^ its police protection. 

In social terms the costs are far more significant, y /./ 

The resident populations of the central cities are made up of the old and the 
poor. They require greater services, but they pay less taxes.; 7' ■ _ . 

In the suburbs, the pace.hf growth is too- rapid; for adequate. services. The 
trials and frustrations of commuting have become a normal part of American, 
life. In suburban communities, schools are overcrowded. Servers,, watqr supqilies, 
police and fire protection, roads and other services lag behind the, n ? ehds.-. Taxes 
are soaring to meet future demands and repay past bond issues. 1 

" The financial pressures on suburban governments lead them _ to rezone for 
high density housing, industry and commeihe^A#^ ? city; ^rp^lems spread 

out and the attractions of suburban living are lost. 7!.,, . . 

Indications are that by 1985 we must provide for 20 million more . households 
in this country. This is one-third more than we have now. . 77i. ' ' 

If past trends continue, most of this growth will be in a few large metropoli- 
tan areas. This will increase the already urgent .problems of government and 
the frustrations being experienced by urban residents. And’ yet, in spite of these 
grim projections, many Federal and nqn-Federal entities— -including,. I^ni^ sure, 
many public utilities — -are planning to accommodate and perpetuate this picture 
of «,he future. Their efforts, if not given new direction and new^gpals, .will no 
doubt help to bring this picture into being. 7 '■ V ih 

I don’t mean to be critical of the efforts of the individual planning entities. 
Each of these organizations must carry out its commitment jto provide . for the 
future as it expects it to occur. None of them, at present, has either a laandate 
to plan for or a capability to shape the future as we might desire it to bo. 

I am, however, critical of government’s failure to haye a.considered;natiqnal 
policy on- urban and rural growth. We are ! fast becoming a natibiiy.of prag- 
matists in the worst sense of the word. We. accommodate ; wo ; compromise ; we 
too readily accept the conditions and the forces we find around us. As a nation 
wo seem to be losing our capacity to dream of a better America and a better 
world. The idealism, the picture of a better way of life, which propelled the 
public power movement in its infancy needs. to -he rekindled. 7777 7-7 v ' 

The REA movement and the “preference clause” in Federal law represent suc- 
cessful efforts off behalf of legislators and the public to place a better life within 
the reach of all Americans. We need more of ; fihs idealism in pur planning 
to meet future needsi ‘ ;v ? ; ' ‘ 7 7 : ' ■- 77.-V.7 777 •- i */?’ ..■ 

We need to redefine our national goals, poUcies, arid 'priorities. Ar- in light 
of that redefinition, we need to structure legislation which will pe' ait. these 
goals to be attained. 1 '7 *7' ; - . l ’ \ ' ' \ ^ ’ 7.'. r . .77. 7,.** 7777 : 

It is clear that our national goals and policies should not perpetuate cro f w^Iing, 
po v erty , socia 1 unr es it., increasing crime . and disorder; ' ai r ’ and; water pollution, 
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and ; a loss of open, spaces, and j recreational opportunity. Nevertheless, these con- 
dihpns exist and are, becoming incr easingly critical. '/.? ?V' , \‘.f./\ . . . J 

, Our- economic expansion and theyb-St capacity ofc modern techholo^ coritributed 
to the severity of man^ ( of fcese problems. But modern technology' an'd economic 
strength also .present}. us with - tools to shape^the future as we would like it to be. 
It is time — it is past .time-— that . ye^ gpt about the task of deciding how to use 
fhfise tools ; . we . must /decide what we want this nation to look like in the year 
2000. We have the .capability to . create^ and the conditions which 

meet our .desires. r '.V- i .i'.'. : - t - 

As some of you v may^ be. aware,. I have been working; for legislation /to establish 
a national policy .for the* environment and a Council of Environmental Advisors 
to^ insure its success ., [X think ^national .policy.' As necessary to give direction to 
the management and development 'of our great natural resources and our environ- 
ment. I also think a national policy on urban, arid rural growth is necessary if 
.we are j to. deal' .with . the. human.; and .the, social, problem . 

/t Jarge^nie^ part, by^natUral 

^necessity.'. Cony enienti wa ter^'r outes for commerce, the best railroad and ; highway 
djocatipn^ , “deposita, water J, resources, .and. climate dictated the ’ areas’ of 
- j iv^QC&^eta /$tiere. ^eryices;;- and' a-jlabbr force 

ire. people^mig^ there to Tfirid employment. A cycle 



ip op uiatibh growth, 
were ay ail^ble/^ jarx< 



f 4J -it - ’*■ e r LiA £ m . ' oj=: j ■*^- u W ^ n e>v muus cries 

r egiuire.' t little/* in^lilfe •raw//,m4terial^ r i j pommunica^ ' the most remote 

location into instant? 'contact' with \met'rp^61it^n centers.’ . Ti , ////■-;/ 

,,. ( I : intend Jto { introduce .legislation in 'the nda'r future which is designed to 
alleviate many' of our critical urban' problems^ by creating /.new/ opportunities for 
growth, in^rur^l, America'. -This.^iegisla tion r ’ will, provide: for a comprehensive and 
"dbtaiieidJ ieadibm^Sii^cLy! of ‘ihe^pptehtial^ f or creating totally riew ’ to jvns and for 
irevi tali zfn^ ana . b reath ing Vn e yr : ° ecbnomi c Jif e into ! many, b t .the * esis ting c orhihu- 

-- -i ; ;; / ‘ ^ - v ; • 7 'i - / 1 ^ t ^ • 

As presently, envisioned, .the, measpre.\will. establish a .task, force made yip. of 
Fed era 1 a .gen ci . es . ^which , have- programs * tha t; ! ;co ul d be ' m a d e relevant to the 
creation^ /of , iiewlrurij^ '////,/ _;•/:/.: £/ 7 .7.77/. 7/, 7 '/ h /.7 " ,.v 

’The task force would' select. srte^baseSAOT .compati^ 
ou tdoor, recreati onat ( opppif uni ties , regional : growth pa t terns and ihdiis tri al and 
commercial opportunities^ Because of . the* necessity, for, a ^secure employment 
Jpase, .prime, consideration, would probably -be giyen to sites : where 'inulti-purpose 
water resource dbyelo^ cai^ bedmtiti- .7,~. ^ i ; 7 ■ / : s . 7 

, Many of the programs w.hicli can , assist in shaping the future /we.desire are 
already. . estabUi^ ;^ipertise is hvaiiable. in existing 'agencies. What 

;is. la~gKin£ . i^^lpoordin^ ^po^c^/.’to;’ 

and to glye^t: already have programs in/ the, Department of 
Interior, HUD, ‘ Transportation, and others {Which, offer assistance to communi- 
ties. Advice,. loans, /'.and. grants. are available for ^planning, housing, and nearly all 

utilitieArr.'f V'/ t . "’V. ‘ .. ’■ ’ 

But these programs canriot. now be brought to bear, without coordination and 
withouft ^rectipn. Mahy ./of ’/thieh^, Are presenly^ ^hampered hy restrictions or re- 
Quiremenfcs’ih the authbr izing le^slatipn./t h - \ 

The -bill/' will provi^ several po ten ti alj sites for new towns 

and' re^taiized comih^it^ variety of situations. It? will call 

for a report to, the President and ^.the./Uoni^ e ; *f ea.si'bili ty : of new 

deyelppments ;V sui^s ti^i'the',- appr o^^^ . rol es! ‘ of /'tb e iS Ageiicies, ‘’'S ta te s and in- 

dustry ; and, stating' %hat ibgislative/a'ctibn t in .the "for m of incentive and new 
author ity' will he ^re'^uired. .. ^ • /’-hV .! •. 

.The. States, wUl/be/paurtlcularly Important fo the.guccess of any, effort to create 
new ! hpportum ural America.*^ Sta t e, government and, by 

— 1 -- 1 d^TO ey h aye! the po'wersfto zohe, tax, 

ments are not "playing Ui e r ole they 



delegatiph, 1 JjofckT ^ : gbydrnmentsycb 
’buy, and ^ell. At pres/ent,' mokt- Stat 
should in shaping futur e developmen 
An J eff brt*?yhi/bKad^ 

age i 



plahnihg 1 effort ; to V encour, 




States, and pfivateVindustry into the 
;anize ‘their Institutions and update 
— ~. — « — --• — - ■ ---- - - ~ nht can' be 




focus the attention and com- 
petence of all of these parties on the opportunities which exist; to create new 
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means for accommodating population growth in America. When the study is 
available, i 'hope it will encourage the President and the C ° n . gre& n s p '^ v ™ u i lt ;^ 
a vigorous program designed to fellow every American the choice of living and 
raising a family in an area that is.free of. the social tensions, the congestion and 

the hopelessness that pervade many of our major cities. . Pnllnn p 0 n re . 

Today many Americans do not have that choice. A recent Gallup 
ported that 87% of the residents of our nation’s major cities would rathei lire 
in rural Seas or small cities if they had a choice. They .do not. have a choice 
They must live where there is employment and where needed community services 

ai Manv* existing Federal agencies and programs' could' fee made more relevant 
to^natton^n^edS^f'sr part of ‘their missions included the nreatiM O^^ew rural 
0 . rnw ti 1 nrmnrhinities. Older agencies such as the Bureau of Keciamanon or 
the Corps P of Engineers which have unique planning, technical,' and construction 
management capabilities could make very meaningful contributions if an -Im- 
portant aspect of their mandate included’ providing Air 

supply, and a recreational reservoir...for new towns and for r.ey.itaUzed im 

C °T^codntry faces a real crisis in the location of;ia^'f^ fh^jMid nuclear 
powerplants which will be needed hi coming decades. .The Siting of ‘these power- 
plants is a matter of controversy In many areas ; of the nation. We must take 
advantage of the opportunity 1 to turn these problems to advantage. When a site 
is selected, the maximuih benefit must' tie gained^from^its use. . 1 v; 

A large powei'pl aii t could provide a significant 1 economic base for a new town 
or an economically depressed commuunity. Consider the possibllities of combining 
power Jilfent construction and a' Federal water resource pro ject> with -proper plan- 
ning appropriate transportation connections, and financial assistance for .hous- 
ing, community facilities, and other 

prearranged industrial, development. / V ^ ' • ■ * / 

Small cities can be created’ on the public land and throughout the rural country- ; 
side and beyond the sphere ‘of ‘established metropolitan" areas. Such i cities, If * 
properly designed, can provide' the American people a ‘wide 1 Choice of living styles 
They can provide varieties of jobs and business opportunities for our young people 
which are now only available in the city. 'They can 1 ease the pressures* of ex- 
pansion while; tlie older, larger cities' find Vsoluions o he'' ™pr<3iceden^^ 

they already face. ' “ ' ? ‘ r "V'. ,' 1 ' 

We have the tools to create new cities. In. the West, we have already done so. 
Phoenix Ariz., and Grand Junction, Colo.,* owe thbir^e^iStahce' to a-great extent 
to the combined effect of Federal water resource -project's and 'transportation 
routes. Many other communities M hay^ up; around Federal hydroelectric, 

irrigation and flood control projects. But, in most jcases, that effect was not 
part of ' thfe ' ' project pi am ' Perhaps'’^ it Would he. ; $v - ‘ ‘7^vvf 

It has long been my view that our present conception of r the Federal' public 
works program has been' too limited. Properly designed, those programs can be 
relevant to dealing with many of the 'critical problems of our urban areas. 
They can and they should be allowed to make the contribution they are cap- 
able of. . I/,! , . * 

There have, of course, been attempts to create new. towns before; The. govern- 
ment has in a very limited way been involyed’in some of these effort's. Deliberate 
gov er run en t-s po ns o r ed ventures have, however, been single-purpose and narrow 
in concept. They have been subservient to the accomplishment of other objectives, 
and they have met with no outstanding success. / : 1 1 .. ^ 

More recent ventures have been private’ developments With a profit : mo- 
tive. Many of these have encountered land acquisition prohm and difficulties 
in financing the needed community services years ahead of developing sources 
of revenue. A properly designed program of Federal and 1 State assistance 
and involvement could help ' to over come' ’many of these problems, [f , , V * ' 

I am not discouraged ■ ity past results. We have-not had Modern technology 5 
before. We have not had enlightened Federal-State-industry cooperation be-, 
fore. We have not had the concepts and the programs for community aid before. 
Above all, we, have not, as‘ a. n : atiph; re<^ urjgencx£e£ore; 

I invite your participation /and; '^our assistance as this effort proceeds. ;I r re- 
spect your experience with; ’the problems ' Of community , growth. :,ii y oil and. 
others who 'are the planners and the builders of our 'society will join in the 
effort, we can make progress. 

We can shape a better future for present and future generations. 
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EXHIBIT 7 

[An address before the National Reclamation Association, Spokane, Wash., y 

October 24, 1969] 

RECLAMATION AND A NATIONAL RURAL AND URBAN GROWTH 

POLICY 

By Senator Henry M. Jackson, Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee 

We live today in a decade of social upheaval. We are seeing the traditional 
fabric and the basic values of our society challenged on many fronts— in our 
universities, in our cities, and in our governmental programs. No institution 
has been immune, and this includes Federal water resource programs and policies. 

As a lawyer and as a member of Congress, I. welcome this challenge and the 
posing of new. questions., Our democratic form of government and ourlegal sys- 
teni were designed to make change— -orderly, reasoned change— possible. _ ; ' 

Today’s period of social upheaval, however, has been marked by“ conflict ana 
controversy. Rather than orderly, representative change we have too often seen 
tvranny by. minorities. We have seen leadership and institutions founder in tue 
face of threats and illegal force,. . . . ‘ , 

The excess pf emotion and the spontaneous idealism which directs the actions 
of many in America today has led . to a’ dangerous preoccupation with our na- 
tional shortcomings. Much of the loud criticism of recent 1 year§ . has been marked 
by a lack of historical perspective. Too . few of the contemporary critics, have 
bothered to, read , the record of achievement we have made and are continuing to 
make in this Nation.. • h . ; ; 

Speaking for myself, a know of no success story comparable to our country s . 
200-year history. We have built a small agrarian society. into; the world s greatest f 
power. Since 1820, we:.have provided- homes and opportunities for 45 million ’■ 

immigrants 1 and their descendants. We. have provided all of our people with com 

stantly increasing .standards of living. Every index, whether it be the quality 
or quantity. v. of : food, housing, education, recreation, leisure time, ; or material 
wealth has shown increase; after increase.;. .: ‘ 

The “poverty income. levels’? we;recognize in. America are above the a erage 
income of all families in the Soviet Union. They are above the. income oi over, 
90 percent of the world’s population., i<: 

This is a story no American need, to be ashamed of. 

Recognition, of all that we haye accomplished is not, however, to say that our 
society does not have its shortcomings. Recognition and appreciation of wnat 
we have achieved, in the. past is not an. argument for preservation of the status, 
quo or for “business as ; usual.” Shortcomings must , be corrected. Institutions; 

must be revitalized. New legislation must be. written. 

In dealing with change, however, we must be watchful that we build upon . 
and do not destroy or ignore— traditional policies and programs which have 
withstood the hard test of experience and have made possible the quality or 
life and the opportunities we enjoy today. . ► . , 

Many of you here in Spokane this week had an opportunity to see firsthand 
in Grand Coulee Dam and in the .Columbia Basin Project a splendid example of 
the contributions which the Federal Reclamation Program .has ..made .to our na- 
tional well-being. This picture of regional growth, vitality and new opportunity, 
is repeated many times throughout the entire West: Rural and urban communi- 
ties have, grown and prospered on the impetus provided by Reclamation projects 
and other Federal programs which assist in the development and management 
of the Nation’s water resources. ; , v 

It is my view that the Reclamation program provides a body of successful 
experience and a . basis, bn.Jwhitaf'tQ^uJJd in dealing with ; the forces of social 
change and in resolving many of -the ; problems the. country faces., ^ 

And make no mistake about it, we face some very, critical domestic problems : 
Providing housing; schools and other public facilities fqr our burgeoning popula-, 
tion * 4 creating, new job opportunities; maintaining ;the ; quality of our environ- 
ment * and improving standards of living, for : all Americans* are just a few. 

The list could be lengthened at will, but the central issue we. face as we enter 
the rdecade.ofj the i97Q’s ilivolves our , cities. lt is generally agreed that our major 
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. cities are becoming ungovernable. . The problems they face are overwhelming, 




In 1970, when tne ; nrst census was uuten, yo yerceui ux uui yuyiu«wuu 
in rural areas. Today only 10.5 million — less than 5 percent remain. At the 



J 11 lUldi aj.caa. *v.v * j „ . . 

present time,; 70 percent of our population is crowded onto T' percent of the 
land.; And the rural to : urban, shift isstill gaining /mo men turn. _ 

Today over, two-thirds of the American people live in some 230 metropolitan 
areas. If past trends continue the nest 100 million Americans will also live - 
/ whether they want to or npt— in one of these already overburdened cities and 
compound the problems of crowding and congestion. 1 

A look at the. future indicates that unless some fundamental changes are 
' made, and made soon, these/'problems will grow even worse r 

In the nest‘30 years our population will rise from slightly over 200 - • 

: milUon to well in excess of 300 million’; ; ‘ * 1 

By 1985 we miusfc provide for 20 million more households, a full one-third 

: more, than we have now ; , t ‘ : V 5 . ^ ’ ‘\ ! 

; ; - \/ / J By 5 tfie J J end [off, century' we must more Than double the ; physical plant 
' of 'all ! oiir cities /this means the construction of a new house/ school, hospital, 
; higl/way, : arid ; university ’for’ every on e J that now exists. v ,J ’ J /' ' 

We will be called upon to do in 30 years what our 'forebears did in 300 years. 
It is obvious that the most, urgent domestic problem we faceTn the last one- 
Third of \the!|2pth century 1 is preparing for and accommodating -growth. This will 
require. innovation because our : existing cities simply cannot continue to absorb 
mere arid more people. At the present time many are unable to provide even the 
most basic public services and amenities 'that’ people desire and require. ; 

: It is 'clear that present trends'* must be- reversedirWe can r no longer continue 
to ignore growth patterns which threaten to disrupt and cripple the 'ability* of 
metropolitan areas to provide good government and a decent place to. raise a 
-family. >!*;• v.rtnm: v. '^** *..• ** io ,v 3<f ..Cs *•’./» *V. ?»• : ma A w u- ' t. r. 

f i**As>some of you may be aware, I am having legislationdraftedTor intrpduction 
.early nextfyear which’ will declare. that the 'establishment of new towns and the 
revitalization : of existing communities is . a i major objective of our national 
domestic i policy. ;This: legislationi.will providexan alternative to continued, hap- 
hazard urban -sprawl and growth, i . ;*; *'. v, : :: iVA jy; * j; ;,.i .f: r 

: The reclamation program ;wlll>have a key irole to play, in the implementation 
of this legislation. The ibasic:, underpinning: and the catalyst in the development 
of any new town :pr community is water. j;The reclamation . program will be used 
to, see that municipal and industrial water, needs as well as the growing needs 
Of irrigated agriculture are met in planning and developing new rural growth 
centers. ; ; . ; = ' . J t ’ 

i; . The goals of the reclamation program- are and always have been to upgrade 
the quality of rural life, and to create new. opportunity in the form of new farms, 
new communities and new cities. Attainment of these goals is not measured by 
net farm income alone, although this may serve as a partial indicator. Reclama- 
tion’s goals are measured by consolidated schools, paved roads, new homes, rural 
community hospitals and libraries, and all of the amenities that a sound and 
and stable economy brings. 

This is, a story which needs telling. The National Water Commission, the Wa- 
ter Resources Council, the present Administration, and the American people must 
be shown that the objectives; of the Reclamation program center on the accom- 
plishment of important, social purposes which are relevant to the resolution of 
today’s most critical domestic problems. 

Making the reclamation program . relevant to ; the Nation’s pressing domestic 
problems will not require massive changes in the program., It will; require only 
minor adjustments Vcoupled with a major job of making clear to the public, the 
Congress and the Administration what the. /Federal .water resource programs 
have clone in the development of this country and what they can do in the future. 
:: r Whehtthis is done, I am confident that the Administration’s policy of “no new 
starte,V r the policy of? “cut back, and defer:’ will be reversed. When The Admin- 
istration is made to see the direct relationship between .the: development of new 
towns and the Resolution of the cascading social end financial problems of .exist- 
ing ihetropblitau* areas/ a new flow ‘of manpower and appropriations' to The .recla- 
mation program will take place. [ . rn.^ * ■'? i :? ; , L ... 01 i rxv/. : 7 y * - ; * ;vW 
New towns can be created on the public lands and small communities can be 
revitalized throughout the rural countryside. If properly planned and designed. 
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they can provide. which 

provide a. variety of J • pifips The v can ease the pressures of expan- 
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Phoenix, Ari,®., and Gr apa Junction, » e commnn i t ies have grown up 

than^l^years^w^will^haTe 1 doubled our present gross’ national product to 1 

■ 'O^e^Federal, i?ater ; : rp.s^urt&^agOTi^ea h^?e 

^riannin? technical, and construction - management capabilities These 
abnitfes^can be%ed“o,make meaningful; contributions to, pressing social prob- 
' lems if an important aspect of the. agencies legislative mandate .includes [providing 
n ^energy Sise^a 1 water, supply, and a .recreational reservoir, fpr new, towns : and 

l rU Many““ae' pr^rams' whichi could be of assistance to developing rural growtli 
nnd in making the Reclamation program a priority matter on the Na- 
tfonV a gendaraS«adyfi^ existence. ,Eor. example; -wey. already .have federal 
programs which offer assistance for local, .andmural development.^ Advice, loans, 

and.grants are available foivplanning, housing, and nearly alhutilities.! ^- - 

* . But these’ programs and the available expertise. cannot *be brought to bear with- 
out coordination and without direction. What^lacMrigiis- 

and a policy, to bring these capabilities together; and- to; give them direction. The 
legislation 'i propose will, I believe, provtde.tiiis coordinattn&force^ . limite( j 
i nm* r nnst coriceDtion of the reclamation 1 program; has often been toaUmitea. 
We have failed' to see ’ and to' build upon itS’ reldv'Mice'for''d^.lmg 
natidnal domestic problems.: Toil 'andhl;ias‘ supporters 'of- reclamation have spent 

terms ^SSr than in ternis of -‘opportunity ’■ Too often we have-been 
engaged with the immediate and often superficial results of our water programs. 

The result has been a growing frustration in; 1 the face of severe budget 
reductions and' proposals for major changes in project evaluation procedures. 

I propose that we turn this around and take the offensive ; that we act m- 

S ^rehti6n^r & arid important' roie fob reclamation iii the; develojpmsiit of 
new rural growth opportunities could be an-Wertaking more exciting than the 

exrt ormioh "of ' outer 'spa ce. 1 Plaining ■ -for arid developing Our country 1 ^ futiire 
growth' is; I believe, aii 'undertaking which will, enlist the enthusiastic commitment 

experilrice hvith’ trie problems of community gro.wth and your ca-p^glty, lead- 
ership; If you ’and' others who are the planners, end the builders of our soc e y 
will lend your Support! yre^c&n‘"i^ : .ii ’ ,:i ■, ■;< » ^ 

- vi The Ghairman. cit-he : committee rwill stand in recess until: 10:30 in 
the morning, i 'I hayeto gd to a. meetiiifj of .the Pailes Coniriittee a v ,10 
o’clocki So we will reiumCj atlOiSO::;, .. -i;, ; -:i hr i -a .. 

* ^ Ai. "O .AK 1 Utyi f ho (Ofimi 
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REVITALIZATION OF RURAL AND OTHER 
ECONOMICALLY DISTRESSED AREAS 



WEDNESDAY, APBXL 28, I9S1 

> "' ! '• '• y ■ ■■• TLS. Senate, y’ ; ‘ 

' 0 - ;; - Committee on Government’ Operatio3«b 5 

” ' V — 7 ’; lVashingtmi r I).C. "■ 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at M:40 i a.'m., ill room 3302, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator John L. McClellan ( Aairman) 
presiding.. , ... . t> ^ # 7 ' 

Present : Senators McClellan, Chiles, and Percy. 




hold Smith, 1 professibnal staiff members/ aiid E3lV Hilz,> secretary. 

; The CHAiRiiAN. The committee will come to order; ' 7 f,; ! s ' ’ • ' * 

We were delay ed this niorning by reasoir of having to appear before 
the Rules* ^Cbmmittee^ End^testliyun which this 
committee' Rad r authh y rize'dV’‘f. u y*’ ,y/ : u[ 

There have been. biie or two other Senators, I understand,* in the 
coihinittee rooin— Senator Chiles* who* was here r andphad^to dbave ; 
Senator Bellmon also was here for the piirpose of making a statement 
benefit of his views. 'J' • -hw ;JT . ■' •. -ra ? ca v) -niT 



come up 
were 



and tb give bis the benefit 

I see Senator Bellmon has again entered the room. -Please 1 cor 
here, Senator. I- am sorry ‘T was riot here a .little^ while ago. We 
delayed in opening the hearings because I * had ? to be at the Rules 

Committee. ; • •■-■«** ' n c *. d ■.•••-* nom. :h 

We will now proceed. ' ' •r- ~ *.> !> : ;i- : o : n trid:-: c i * ov ;*/; 

Senator Bellmon. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I should take 
the time of the committee. I* ban ask that the statement be filed, for the 
record. • < '• '•! A *■:•» vd f rn bn .‘vor 

The Chairman. The : statement will be filed for the record.. We are 
gla d to have you and may add whatever comment you- wish.- i } i ; * :v. .* * - > 
, ; ‘ : : , i ’ b:.d U: \ b*di *j*r; i-ijrdd :d;bo -tf* . ’ -r ? rdi: -:b .. n = 

TESTIMONY OE HON.bHENRY BELLMON, ILS.b SENATOR 
EROM THE STATE OE OKLAHOMA ? vv/.u-V-.v. 

. .!• ;:•■■■; r = .; r * f ■ : '■ - ; ):?( fj ■ T .7-tYLL>l W// .nd-Ci f hr;-;'- <>. -i\'i 

i Senator* Bellmon. Mr. Chairman* I i want to fco'mpliment' you as the 
author of this legislation,' because, F I. feel you have put your fingers on 
one of the most important issues facing] the country at the -present time 
and had; some of the thinking you -have displayed; in this legislatiori 
been made Government pol" ^ ^ 1 ’ ^ J 

of the seriouScproblemL 

I happened to seevinr la^t -night’s paper^-1 ; am not sure- anyone t _ 
notice dat-7— a stbry on the front page o f tire t Washin gto h Star IT would 
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like to read a couple of paragraphs from it. The story is entitled 
“Business is a Gas.” It tells about a young man whose name is Green 
who has started a service station at 14th and Irving Street, NW. It 
says he is one of 11 children who grew up on a farm. Here is what 
he says: 

I hope I can go hack to South Carolina- and bny myself a little pi ac a Do a 
liH-lp fishine: and hunting * * * You know. South Carolina kind of stays With 
Y ou It’s notWbad place, like some southern States. The people— bl a ck and white 
are pretty d/icent. But I couldn’t make a living down there. . . . 

So I’m r/umping gas, running the kids out of here all the time, find [ . 

keep the/tools from being stolen. An air-powered. ^renPh got up and walked out 
of here last week. * k 1 J " * ' ' ' ' " ‘ ‘ * 

Tc/ine this is very ' typical of what happens. Here are a lot of rural 
people who would like to stay out in rural areas where they can do 
a little hunting and fishing, but they can’t make a living out there, so 
Jiev wind up coming; to the cities and getting jammed together livcir- 
cumst^nces \ that make fit impossible to Jive, the quality of life that all 

of us like and deserve. . 

The Chairman. Senator,; dc* yqu not think that illustration can be 

multiplied hundreds of thousands of times ? . + i 

' Senator Bellmon. Millions' of times, right, Qneofthe greatest ; cul- 
prits is : our own iGoyernment. We .right here m Washington nave 
clustered together a tremendous number of job opportunities that could 
just as well be located, in, some. of these .rural .areas where w^woidd 

not have the problems of congestion, ; crime, and ppHution that we 

actually have caused. Sol believe the bill you have introduced, winch 
I am proud to be a coauthor of, is a major step in the rights direction. 
Again, I would- like to compliment you and- 1 would just like to leave 
my statement to be printed atithis point. - v ; 

The Chairman. Thank you, Senator. We are proud to have you co- 
sponsor this bill. .c : . V •*. y 0 

: I, am. becoming convinced that a large majority of the Senators are 
in agreement that this bill, while not perfect, takes a long step in the 
direction of bringing about a reversal of those unfortunate trends that 
have contributed to the distressing conditions that exist today m the 
metropolitan centers of our country. I think the Government has a 
role to play iri this, a very vital- role to play, in encouraging industry 
now, as it expands, to go to the rural, less populated areas ox ou^ 
country. 2 Such industrial development should revitalize these^nmu 
communities by providing jobs out there to keep people like the. gas 
station attendent that Senator Bellmon just mentioned from having to 
leave to tlyito^find a job. As for theimral atmosphere, its air is pure, 
its water is ip more pleasant out in. 

these rural sections. We loiow that a lot of the people come to the 
city out of compulsion. They 'have no alternative. They have to go 
somewhere to find a way to live. We can* reverse this trend; arrest 
what is happening with a* little s Government * assistances We already 
have The agencies^ as I see it, to carry out the necessary programs. We 
are appropriating money. We may have;:to appropriate more money, 
but we already have the agencies. 'They may need some coordination 
in^their administration of these ^fuhctipns^but iweihave: the agencies 
now to give aid tb commmxitiesTodielp them r>rovide the water facili- 
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ties the school facilities and access roads, the housing and additional 
hnsoitnl smce that may be needed to facilitate industry We have all 
iS iS It i™ matter of setting a national policy, whereby 
we will' help local communities meet their obligations to make it pos 

sible fo>r industry to be developed. \. . 

ftoriator I witli yoii. •,-* , 

The CirAiniuAX. Senator, we are proud to have you as a cosponsor 

of tins bill- . ‘ 

Off the record. _ ; : . . - , . ’ . . ... 0 . - . . ... 

. S mSoi^ B k ixiu o n* ! ^I' r S Chi ai r m a rul might say that the Agriculture 

Committee, chaired- by Stator Taltoiadge, has thisds the "first 

Committee oh Rural Development. As far. as I knowytb^is the hist 
time this has been done. The Shfim6mmittefe--is;^ju.r^. ,|>y v S^^9 r 
Humplir ey. That , subcommittee is: folding hearings .pot , on this le^is 
latios* but on the concept of rural development. TheRrst hearing will 
be held next Friday in Sioux City, Iowa- Then, other hearings will 
be held in othef parts, of the country, rl wogld agree witl^ y^^bat 
taking this to, the country may help get the ideas neededrto solve the 
problem and secondly give us some ideas as ■ to how we go ;about it. 

The CiikuniAX. We have the, vehicle here- ; .f. 7. , .n. ■ , 

We can concentrate on this approach of having Government estab- 
lish- a national policy to specifically- try to help the, local community 
meet its needs to bring in industry. I have no' objection to Senator 
Humphrey’s : subcommittee hearings — m fact, he is member of pur 
comniittee, and a cosponsor, of f his bilk But I do feel; that since S-10 
tries to' reach the problems it would be well to .-have- a- if ewRearings 
around the country and give people who would never come to Wash- 
ington, an opportunity to tell us what the problem is. 

Thank you, . Senator. I appreciate your coming and giving. us your 
testimony this' morning. •’ v 7V' ! \.'.' ;* J'. G.'l 77 7777!-; 

" r n '• = * prepared Statement of Senator Henry Beeemon 1 

Mr. Chairman: Senate Bill 10 may be one of the most important pieces of 
legislation of the current session, because it seeks to establish a national policy 
that will guide this nation’s rapid future growth into areas that- will proht 
frGm growth rather than suffer from it. t :■ : ■ . * 

We need only to look out the windows of this building to see an example ck. 
the plight of all our major cities today ; too many people in; too many cars, 
too many people in inadequate housing; too many v. children whose, playgrounds 
are sidewalks ; too many elbows rubbing together kindling sparks that- too often 

^Th^pamdojfis that there are vast expanses of undeveloped .open spaces across 
our country which have abundant life support elements available to accommodate 
greater population. Yet our population continues ; to, be attracted to urban.. cen- 
ters despite the tensions and: traffic, crime; and pollution;. In rural * America is 
the potential' for greater quality life.- But that potential remains untapped for 
lack^cS one^^effi: : , eeonomic.oppor tunity, or to;.put it m^e.plaii^jqbs. ^ ^ 

In the W<osTiington Star, of Tuesday, April 27 , 1971 , a story unh tied: r Bu sine ss 
Ts '‘Gas’’ which eloquently points up. -the dilemma of many mis^aced-rural peo- 
ple^wlm a^^toda^j^^nied Into ounf cities agai ^^ ^can go 

part “Green— is one of 11 children who grew up on 

hack to South Carolina : and buy myself i a ,little places Do; & little j fishing and. 
hu “Yo,ftoow n ’¥omh : ^ Itis 

«ome South5n states. The people- black and white-are pretty, decent. Bat I 
■couldn’t make a living down there. 
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“So I'm pumping, gas, running the kids out of here all the time, and trying 
to keep the tools from being stolen. An air-powered wrench gotrup and walked 
out of here last week.” Mr. Chairman, this is typical of experiences of farm 
people throughout the country. 

In my home state of Oklahoma small farmers are moving to the cities because 
the income derived from the land is not enough to adequately support an aver- 
age family, unless there is off-th e-farm income. Oklahoma’s 106,000 farms in 1960 
have dwindled 90,000. Nationwide there are 50 percent fewer people living on 
farms today than there were 20 years ago, even though the Nation’s population 
has increased by nearly 33 percent in the same period 

We can’t expect people to stay on the farm when they can lookLlo the city and 
see opportunities for greater prosperity. Even though the average income for 
farmers is swelled by , the earnings , of our Nation’s lucky few^whose special 
circumstances have enabled them to enjoy good 1 incomes. The average farm 
household income today is $2,405 less than income for nomfaxm households a 
Oklahoma farmers who invest an average $85,000 in their operations net an 
average v >$2,800 annual income. This is less than a 4% return oni investmerit with 
nothing: for labor income. 

The iK) ten tial quality of rural life will not be realized unless we develop: a 
program to encourage better agricultural incomes and make available more sources 
of off -th e-farm income outside urban areas. As the situation now stands, most 
farmers who can’t make an adequate living have no opportunity to take on 
additional work, because no other type of work is available. And in too many 
instances, farm families live in poverty because the head of the household is 
not trained for any other type of work. At the same time, the problems of the 
cities are not going to be solved, they are going to get worse, unless we develop 
programs to more evenly distribute our population. To do that we must redis- 
tribute economic opportunities. 

I am proud to be a- co-sponsor of Senate bill 10 because it provides that redis- 
tribution of economic opportunities .will be a matter of national policy. Such a 
policy will be the key. to the success of specific programs of rural development. 
People go where jobs are" available and salaries are good. And where people 
go there naturally follows development of housing, water and sewer facilities, and 
better transportation, telephone and electric systems. Such systems will not be 
developed unless there is sufficient population to support them. _ , 

S. 10 provides in section 2 some guidelines for attracting new industries to 
rural areas. The provisions call for preference in the awarding of Govern- 
ment contracts to industries which locate in ; areas of low concentration of 
population and for development of federal manpower programs to provide a 
trained work force for industries in those areas. 

I support these incentives ; ; without them industrial development will not take 
place and urban dwellers will not be attracted to rural locations. But I would 
suggest to this subcommittee! that it ; amend S. 10 to include, as part of a na- 
tional policy for rural revitalization, development of programs which will lead 
to greater agricultural prosperity and further slow down the rural exodus. 

Farm incomes can be improved in two ways: Reduce production costs or im- 
prove' selling prices of farm commodities 7 .. The average 1 Oklahoma farmer grosses 
more than $12*000 a year; bub he nets only 1 $2,800, meaning about % of his in- 
come goes for productioh expenses^' - 

We can belp faimers cut down on: production costs and increase net income' by 
developing programs to encourage processing of farm produced raw materials 
closer to the farms where they are produced; This -will improve: the rural econ- 
omy by providing better: prices and ? incr easing the f number of off-farm jobs and 
income. There is ho reason 1 for* instance, why meat processing and breaking 
plants cannot dx5erate : cl6se !, to livestock’ producing areas:. 

We need Also' to support substantial investments by the Federal Government 
in pest control research in order to save' millions of agricultural dollars lost 
every year L when crops : ar e destroyed by a v variety of costly pests ' And we need 
to create an effective disaster relief progfam r complimented by a workable' plan 
of crop inSuranCe. Stabilizing- the farm 5 " economy will further < ; pr event an out- 
fUm [rural areas. ‘ * * * ' r >■' 

If buC national policy for ruraldevelbpment is onC that encompasses economic 
incentives for both industry and, agriculture, we r can achieve' the desired redis- 
t rib utibri -of Jodr pobuid tioh-.' A * Gal Tup; polP Conduct ed;Tb ,f 1966 : Showed th at 50 
percent 1 6t diiiAbb£ulafidn“ pftef er fed' todive- in* 5 Cities or^suburbs Und- J 49 percent 

■ itvy*. .fi rin : : r- '-v't tii rr b‘£fO , > 
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would liver in small towns 'or on' farms if economic considerations were .not a 
factor in their choice of 1 ocation. ; Such a percentage distribution^ Of wpn- 
lation is an ideal, hut one that is attainable if the policy of our Federal g° T ^n 
meat is to invest more dollars in constructive comprehensive programs rather 

than in narrow stop-gap' measures. , . ' _ . « ' 

"We can achieve a far greater quality of life in 1 both town and country by ~ 
:iargingnrpon and adopting the policy set forth in S. 10. feuch a policy will he 
the basis for a better tomorrow, for all Americans. 
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[Article, The Washington, Star, Apr. 27, 1971] 

Business: Is A Gas 
(By r Jack Knee ce) 
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consultant . 1 on rural development. Mr. Mooney lias orked in the pri- 
vate sedtor with our rural programs while attempting to bring local 
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KEK^stors, .planners, and town officials together to achieve new in- 
^astrial development in rural communities. 

As a “packager’’ or “rural ‘ developer,” Mr. Mooney ’is uniquely 
qualified, I think, to comment upon the validity and practicability 
shis proposed legislation. He r is familiar with and should be able 
ii^xajell us about 1 the .utility and effectiveness of Federal rural pro- 
joining and to make recommendations in this field. We expect Mr. 
Jfenmey to provide insight into how^we can make S. 10 work, make 
it- function, to the end that it will bring about a revitalization or 
i 'sautribute materially to a revitalization of the rural sections of our 
country. r.r:-;- 

Professor Mooney, I welcome you this morning ; you may proceed. 

Do you have a prepared statement h --\ -i ;\ t r, 

TESTIMONY OP EUGENE P. MOONEY, PROFESSOR OP LAW, 
^UNIVERSITY :? OF " KENTUCKY; AND 'CONSULTANT ON ; RURAL 
TffiVELOP&ENT^^ ‘ ~ r ' v ‘ ’ ^ 7 

JMr. Mooistbt. Thankyouj Mr.^Ohairman. i\n 

~Yes,- -I do have a? ^prepiiried^ ysfcatem I would:prefer|;if 

it meets with your apprdyal^^ to talk the . matter. v aiid;' 
allow the pidftte4^tafeBiaent <sii&p]& thevrecpnd s V ;V t a 

■ •The L/HAiRMANi . You're formal statement|rProfessor Mooneye ■ =will 
te printed in piiv. record at [ c pncluaoh^qf rte.-; } -f t ’ - ^ ? tl 
‘ Ydu may 1 

lijgjir t it. or make commentsphitlns pen dingrlegislatioii.;, ,•/=,; -r.x. 

Mt. Mooney. Thank you veryjmuch^TMT.; 0 hairman. v; : j r> > 

I am a professor of law at- the University .of Eeritucky, but' relevant 
to this discussion is the fact ‘that I was born in a; rural area ih Missis- 
sippi and grew up in a/rurrl area? in;. the State, .of 

Arkansas. ... - 

The Chairman. Are you an Arkansan? ;; ‘ 

Mr. M ooney, ^ es,sir v . < v f •: 

The Chairman. Congratulations. ? .» 

Mr, Mooney. There are a few of us around. I happen to be around 
the rural area* of Kentuclry now: For/ at , least th pastT 5 y^ 
been interested of involved in one Capacity of .another «^V^rali efecfe 
nomic development. Indeed, one of my earliest ventures in this particu- 
lar regafd cameras a then y ouiig . at r of 

Arkansas Law,. School, when . J ‘tf ' to persuade the good : cifi^ns of 
Newton County to use the then new Area Eedevelopment Act ;m order 
to provide some rational commefciaTrecreationaVdevelbpinent fonthe 
Buff al o Eiyer.b.Thcy Apthdl water !sy Stem f - 

Jasper, Arlc, ; a#c(!t been a better decisibni at that 

^ime. # . . r 

As a rural economic development consultants if that 4 s;thq ^‘apjDroprr- 
a fc- phrase, I persevered through, , the 

development A^ct and the Small Busipe^ Act ? of 19 ^ 8 . . thq. war> ohpov- 
OTtv‘ with its programs and flew agmcies^ and hoyr 
with the hew^edef^^ 

a^empfedf ’ ** ^ ^ ^ " 
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and, to some extent or another,' aimed at rural economic development, 
and I have tried to find ways in which that could be done. 

My career, however, in this particular regardy however long it may 
-have been, is both unspectacular and somewhat frustrated, for what- 
ever may have been the purport of not only the policy and the rhetoric 
and the programs of those eras, to the extent that they attempted or 
intended to affect rural economic development, they did so only spo- 
radically and I would say ineffectively in a great many ways and for a 
variety of reasons. ■’ 00 : ; h- 

Consequently, I am very happy arid personally gratified, to be per- 
mitted to express my views oh 'S^ IQ at ; this particular finie , a I am 

going to‘ read the opening priragfaph of my pointed statement m order 
that I can underscore at the. outset my support for it.' . . ‘ . 

In my opinion, there should 1 be no 1 "higher priority;..^ ..policy . 
than one calling for revitalization of economically distressed areas of 
this country by means of economic development. The ( need for such a 
national policy; has long been evidenced not only to riie but I should 
^suspect to everyone iri this country. : ] “ l 1 * ' y : ,, 

Pronouncement of this policy by Congress would clarify the^e goals. 
Effective implementation of such a policy would promise to relieve 
many otherwise intractable social problems^, i ; > 

Policies favoring rural economic development are obviously « prefer- 
able to those more narrowly frajm^ 
public 1 subsidy, oi^flat : proBibitlQ^ 

tives to effect a national demographic "policy by creating hh^qac^ey 
spectrum for the exercise of personal economic. choices is in the highest 
tradition; pf our society. F urther, our national; experience suggests that 
such rational policies, emphasizing ppreu of coercion and 

individual determinations of /personal welf arp, are both more efficient 
arid more palatable to our people. 0 {,, hj [\ { ; .>• . • ■. ? r , u 

I unequivocally support the policy of Senate? bill 10 arid urge this 
committee and the Congress to promulgate it and implement it 
promptly., • , : •• ! ‘M r j; 

So much for the opening paragraph of my statement. The remainder 
of the statement itself is episodic and in? sc ne measure, relates some pf 
the sad stories of my experience in attempting to effect rural economic 
development oyer the past. b : . -i 

The main thrust of my statement before this committee relates to 
section 2(b) of S. 10, which essentially enacts the implementat ion pro- 
gram, calling for all Federabagencies to administer. the programs they 
are no\y administering or their future, grant- in-aid programs in order 
to effect the policy of S. 10. The bill then presupposes that the policy 
itself will; he worked out through the present Federal programs and 
the present Federal i agency structure. However, the. r capability, the 
, willingness, 'of the Federal establishment las presently configured i to 
carry out effectively ja national policy of • revitalization > of i rural; areas 
through; economic development is, < in 1 my qudgmenty questionable; My 
own study; personal}' observations,' < and /experiences! withrthe organic 
-laws auddhe agencies charged iwith resporisibfiity in? the past <to| effect 
• rural economic, deyeloprrienty rle aves me ; somewhat ; less; than; confident 
that they can effect the impact, the degree of internal coordination of 
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their own efforts, or federal cooperation with outside efforts in; order 
to effect economic development in the magnitude, in the direction, in 
the scope as, to inajce a measure able impact on the Nation’s social prob- 
lems as envisioned not only by the S. 10 policy, but, by. the chairman’s 

j ix: hj , > V v n j i (} ■ -j ; v v >d ? •' 1 ; * > ; - *■> • > 

Consequently, . the printed statement that will be ^ included in ] the 
record dpes little more than relate in an episodic fashion some of the 
exp eriences. which led me to that , rather pessimistic conclusion. I think 
the sf atfeihent Will reflect that over the years, I have learned three basic 
lessons about v tliis ( problem , of rural eponomic/ deyelopmepti |being )af - 
fOcted by Federal agencies, .Tliqi^t^ ^ •••** ^ ^ ^ 

i » -rmhlir* tn irocfin on t -1 1 lrifv 







Second., Plannmg'distri,cts come in all.sizes,, shap^,,and.co.iors, but 
meiifc' ijT : ^ mibo! om?ou<^^^ 

' \ Filially, capital is .the root oi .^ll ie cp^oimc de^lppjnent [and: the, fefik 
’of'lddal deveiopmien^ 1 capital is 

hi uo»/ fern-adO 'ni \ 

J ... - 1 ? ;• *. , .v-M.-Ji-T f i' v/ v f.Q 1 hVi Y i 



; ± ne:oii^Jtua.AjN !:.vwuMuumgn .^y # nr r • wui 

^ s ^rl' it « f^? 

does not happen tq.b,e utilizable in the id^it way. " ' ; . , ; ' , • • 

Mr Moonet I would like to examine for a moment w hat the: chai r- 
^ w™„ r.c ir,(PrPotefT in a I little fiirthef--d;his idea ’of capital; In 
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■ The, first jobl ever had was in 1944 undent special work permit ,to 
work on the construction.; of Norfolk . Dam, donated near Mountain 
Home, Ark-, a Federal .'■in^murposor da»><#3*e. Corps of Eugineers 
purchased evei'y inch of the shoreline of the reservoir, 90 miles long, 
that backed up behind that dam, for several mil esbcick from the shore- 
line, at no point nearer than a quarter of a mile to it. 

For a decade, that land was. unavailable f or f anyic6mmef cial develop- 
ment because at that time, the Corps of Engineers not only- did not 
use the; concept of recreational benefits in > computing the feasibility of 
the project, they did mot! have .any plans dor > the commercial or eco- 
nomic development of even the; land, that they themselves .controlled. 
Thus the economic development of - my /home county, Baxter jOouhfcy , 
and the surrounding counties affected tby that darge ! reservoir y was 
stagnated) for Id years untilrthe Corpiphhan ged rits-anterifal (policies; 
began i making eland* available; under > cohi^olledocircumstancesrf^::' de^ 
velopment. The chairman rwilL note [that) the i demopraphic studies ex- 
pert who testified yesterday gave you some map^^^ will. sliow tHat 

Baxter County my home/county^ has grown I steadily in^populafibn, 
per capita income, and all -those parameters’ since about 1960* and'the 
motive^ force behind that is the economic ,and commercial 'development 
of the. recreational facilities ) constructed by the Corps mf; Engineers in 
the form of Norfolk, ;D,am, : tTable Rock >!Dam,^BulI > Shoals Dam^. all 
within ia f ewimiles, of Mountahi (Home .^jbutmhlyl after. the Cofpsmf 
Engineers would permit local commercial and economic development 
of sites. [ S - i .mf’tevs •laUyn lithium f.S n n \ Bil ml i 

. ; TberCHAijR^viAN. W.eh&ve thathproblem (at ’some mother dams also.m f i 
j. ; ; Mr. Mop^ETg ?^eS,;Sir.;r^ab A . Ki->ihU bobauu Z ll'i/W 'll ml .)SW 

w»;h imi.vv.m ?m T .000.001# of qj.r fcoaoq’fj.wf •n.vi dmod elr 

GOVERNMENT SUOTJTJ) ENCOITRApE; INppST^RpVL , AREAS 
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than that. We ! ‘imow thi& bfiuntry is gc^ixi^ 

is going to expand. We know we. hay eho-ha^ mgre proton 

areas iii Order our iper easui^ 

Ur'e going tb;hav$^be]&^ 

expansion takes place', ^^Goyernmenf khb’qldh^ compel, or 

forceM-but bnebur age 1 infr^ jvyaul^ Jike to locate out in tH^ 

rural areas by giving 'assistance to comm^ poj thoyejan meet f he% 

requirements as industry comes r in. If lfi pyett^ simple.. ^ ^ : -y 
This', thing do4b hot .have to 'be 1 cdm]Aicated. ^at.^^nat. giyes. jipe 



hinder father than Help. r v . nVw toi,- .jivi-umyijr 

; This thin£ is as simple as this : T hayean uj^stryr. I ^antj.to^build 
a plant. The demand for my product requires expansion. I.have a plant 
in ,a congested area. However, the parts or .components, of ; my product 
that are going to be* needed 1 can%d. produced 

my parent one. : I can . put if ip a rupal arh.a it. wfil not ; cause 

c ong estion and crowding;; where people pan.liyjej.can^h'ave jobs ana .op- 
portunities without having tp move to the cphge^ed ;area3. ,where l 
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might normally build this plant. If Government would simply help the 
local community with housing^ schools, hospitals, water and sewer fa- 
cilities, access roads, my entry into this rural area would be facilitated. 

FEDERAL ASSISTANCE DEEDED NOW 

We have the Federal programs to make this assistance possible now. 
All we have to do is concentrate our efforts, provide some preferences, 
perhaps even appropriate more money in some instances. But the Fed- 
eral Government can now say to industry, if you go out and select a 
site in a rural area, where population has been migrating away, we 
will ihelp the local community provide the facilities you need. A na- 
tional policy like that will work, and should help to reverse the present 
trends that are causing congestion, overcrowding and pollution, the 
high crime rate: and so fortlq in our compacted metropolitan areas. 
/Mr. Mooney. I would like to follow up on that. 

The Chairman. Please proceed. 

.:;JVIr. iMoonet. I would like to take a typical example of exactly 
what the chairman is talking about, a specific town which attempted 
to get a $1 million sewer and water system in anticipation of their 
economic expansion, which was then just over the horizon. Now, there 
may/ be such things as smokeless industrial -plants but there are no 
such things as waterless . industrial < plants: ? They all > need a water 

systems ••• ■ ’ ‘VT’ Vil* 

This little town needed a $1 million watc r system. Federal-match- 
ing grant formulas would have paid 7 a 'half miUion dollars— 50 per- 
cent The little town’s bonded indebtedness was $200,000. It could 
sell its bonds for these purposes up to $200,000. The question then 
arose, where does it find the other $300,000 ? ' . ' 

The industry that wanted to qome in was not going to. donate it. 
Private citizens did not of mpney around there. There 

was no ^ State-funding- 4 arrangements to pick up that $3,00,000 3 It. then 
became critical to see if the town could qualify lor 80 percent funding, 
and there are some su61i instances. ‘ v ’ , : 

In a vain attempt to get that particular local . government; -entity 
making application^ funding, which was the 
only way you cbuld - 'get 1 a /water' system? weeks were spent here m 
Washington in EDA trying vainly to 'get something called the Desig- 
nations Branch to redesignate that particular area so as to be quali- 
fied for the higher funding' formula. 

It then attempted to obtain a supplementary grant, from the Ap- 
palachian' Regional Commission to pick up 3 the other $300,000. All 
that did. was necessitate spending 2 more weeks up here and permit 
Appalachian Regional Coriimission arid EDA t6 get into a squabble 
about whether or not, the town was entitled to have 80-percent funding. 
/’ 'Goveririnerit funding’ or Goyernment assistance to that little Ideal 
community in the 80-perceri£ category would have made the differ- 
ence: It did not * come. The- town dbes riot Kaye a se\yei\ and water 
system and no industry has located there. \ r ‘ ; V ’7 rv 

This is rine; of ? the, probleriis that it seems to, L me S. 10 policy would 
help reconcile^ especially if -the coirimittee could illuminate in its. in- 
quiries, field and otherwise, how these things happen. 
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Tim Chairman. Well, 'there; are various degrees of Federal aid 
which mav be needed. One Community may need more 'than' another, 
depending on its economic situation. As you say, many little towns need 
water anS sewer systems or schools and other public services. But 
they have already become indebted to the limit of their resources. 

Some may have a small margin to borrow. ’ _ 

But most little towns do not have resources, the borrowing power, 
the bonding authority, to facilitate industrial development. With 
some Federal assistance— sometimes it will take more aid in one place 
than in another— they would be able to help provide these facilities. 
Some of this aid could be iii the form of loans. And as the town de- 
velops, through' industry and jobs, it can reimburse the Government. 
If such industrial development programs are not done, people migrate 
to metropolitan centersy many of them winding up on costly relief 
rolls.; So for: ah investment of $1 million in rural communities^ the 
Government can save itself $5 million ; perhaps even $10 million.' Thus 
it. is sound ’ economics 1 for i the Government to establish such a rural 

revitalizatioh policy: ^ ' f ; ; ! : rV::!/ 5 ’ 1 '■/'-' ' v ih : ™ i,. 

Mr. Mooney. There is no question about it and another extremely 
significant example again comes from the .chairman’s home_ State.- _ 
•^assville, Ark., population 1 87, is located nght: outside of Mountain 
Home, and is my anchstral family home. A shirt factoiy wanted- to lo- 
cate inthatlittle town to serve and .to. draw its labor force from Bax- 
ter r and • Mkrion- Gouhtiesi i They meeded- a water system because tfie 
town of Gassville did not have one. The first Area Redevelopment loan, 
made-in the United States was$80,000 and.it was, jmade to Baxter and 
Marion; Counties ; ur order to build a ’water system to service, Biat tex- 
tile plant. It provided immediately upon construction several hundred 
iobs-in [that two-county, area,.and ; was the. functional beginning of the 
economic development of that particular multicounty, area^y _ 

The Chairman. Thereafter, other plants cam e, in, there,, did they -not i 

Mr;!MooNEy. r Yes, sir.- ... ■ i-y qy. u.Y . ’’ 

i -The CriAiRMAN. Aou see, when you make the investment one time to 
accommodate. one, plant, -you have usually made, enough investment to 
accommodate two : or ithree; more. y .- •• t - y, s 3 i "v ' -'y . 

Mr. MpoNEY. The strategic importance of that: single investment of 
$ 80,000 can':, be overestimated. y. (! ; ' ; ;y ' ' 

The Chairman. How many plants have come in there i y . 
Mr.-MpoNEY. Four in the last decade, each of .which employ m excess 
of 150- people; They even got an aircraft fabricating subassembly piant 
in there, which positively amazed me. ••’. .(•" 

The Chairman. Yes, I IhioW; Yhu get one plant to come into. a com- 
munity by supplying thm facilities,] the public .utilities ithat rare neces- 
sary to accommodate it j.and you have increased your capacity to.accom- 
modate many more.- One plant ;is; usually followed <by another. • 

Mr. Mooney.’ -Yes, sir.; And the public investment not only into those 
dams arid' reservoirs up) through butsin : more minoiy ways, the /public 
investmenthin sewer s*nd water systems up there was m that instance 
not wasted; It whs capitalized upon* Andnit seems to me the, insults are 

there for everyone to see. , .■/ ■'* M- ■ ^ : "YV" 1 u 

The Chairman. That is a pretty good illustration o± what can- be 

done with this kind of a national program. 
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Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. With the coordination and cooperation of pre- 
cisely timed and coordinated Federal public investments working to- 
gether with private economic incentives, which was the situation in 
that small town and is being duplicated in a number of small towns in 
this country, local development is not thwarted snki frustrated. 

The Chairman. Wliat happened in Arkansas is happening in other 
States, too? : 

Mr. Mooney. Yes, sir. { . 

The Chairman. We have to facilitate this kind of program; or policy. 
That is wliat we have to do. e $ hirm-** 

■ Mr. Mooney. The one thing I wanted to comment upon, however, is 
relevant .to yesterday’s testimony. Qne of -my little lessons notes that 
planning! districts vcomeiin? all. shapes and descriptions. Even under the 
prodding of OMB, I doubt that their boundaries can be coordinated. 
<J ji my liome State of Kentucky alone, we have some p^anning districts 
that are 17* counties targe ?and (Others -TOiich are qnly f five counties large. 
iThere seems to bei no rational explanation) f or Ithafc Ten- 

nessee, they have 22 counties in some of their district; ( in Yii;gH>ia^ the 
largest one;T thiitk/is probably seven counties.! r.'ivi r ,v*'"oh < /tb' . 

In' any event,! supposing that iOMB or whoever takes .charge of this is 
<abi e to cdd^diriateJalhbf these different' planning districts 1 audlone thing 
and hh'other th^Y^vili but have u oobrdinated planning district struq- 
tlirC, a /J iftYgc uimibet* of ^landing districts rto drawilines bniinaps, 
iffo hi®# aeilitate liaison fholdMeetings, 

^ahd 1 ' J dT mo ov ml ioti mb 'h’7 :?-? j.; 0 to 

hr The r C]ikfkMA^L r T £ dh not ^-aht^this;prUgr ^: ot what I eriyisiomfor 

* f f planning ^district st^ 

>? > () ! .'!>"> q i l: v) nni q oj . I t 

^ ? ^cpurah dehdlopmeht 

program needribfr cdmpli'catedj bull jo j.uvwUjo-/*% r .*->b oir 

tr i; *-» a“«.*4t«2 Wfi *«>• « pti .t; . ^ t 

The Chairman. You do not have to have a-lot of' placing districts 
for it To industry faints topomedo Tow* theGovernment 

heed' ohly ^pfdvide^ some ilSsistWfiile^ Towaf t'other 
facilities that arc. necessary to accoihmbdat'e 1 ‘such; 'ihdustiialization. 
Flanniiig ^ fh^^e^dp'fepi^ave to- waitlfor a-lot 
of planning to initiate.this kind of a polihy. ;i;,i ; 5 ‘ n5 7 <ii: ! " 

Mr. Mooney. 3 That is * true. And^ iiiy Ifessdri is that planning districts 
do not implerrieiit. Tmiplementation^the actxiMhoristructipnPi a plant, 
The Tocat’vh'of it, the creation of a : ; new business i;h a given place — is 



industrial parksi 1 access rodds, and one Thing- -and ahothef i buti the final 
act of creation^ of actually locating ; a pl^htthere,Ts ho rnaally the exer- 

2.: j» * J j-z _ J — "uc-.- o.vv/l T-m v^roVi! ^ ovnhiirif'.fi 



dustry locating i , 

industry^ 'then somebrie has to i be available to do that work;: Small 
town mayors j city cbuncilmen, et cetera, normally can’t afford to and 

' omeone to do this kindi of hard- 



do not have the resources to employ someon 
nosed work for their town. 1 T , 
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It seems to me that the committee ought/to, in its examination i of 

S 10 ask relevant questions within the federal establishment- -relat- 

L to who actually closes the deal. Whc/when, where, and how does 
the plant actually get located, does the labor force get employed, does 
the product. get manufactured and sold? In order to effect the impact 
that S 10 envisions, actualization of industrial plants or commercial 
developments in the rural areas must physically occur rather than 

* U There welT be T need fc/ some coordinating services, because 

when a plant comes in or wan4 to come into a place, the placing, 
the examination, the surveys iinat this planning commission makes and 
n fn r t,h can help The planning district can make a survey and ascer- 
t^i^if s3^0 ; pr, 500 pepple,, what impact that 

is o-oing to liave on,. the aBhp.ois and, on, other services and how much is 

gomg to.be requiredio nieet it. That,can_fit inver^.w^ll. . • ■ 

The 1 Chairman:. 4<4y well. And up .here, pn.the, r Washiiigton leyel, 
there may be some^.d-fq^so^. authority to 

and 1 s.ee that. , aty', a^aci^s that are involved function, ip . a , cooperative 

^Mr. MooNEV.>My statement, ; the.rpwt^d ( ^tcm^it,i;W 4%inciurled 

packaging a^^gle^aiVn^'wdu F A^al.plantiRf»W^*^^.to Ken- 
tuBMy ^hfcKnvaye^li^s 

to^tKep.^x>^^!(t^5 .-saw if&P&VE , efforts.,; aqdipriv te 

' porqt !^aE Iy^o^todf to 3l tajlk; . abo,ut • really ’98 iBMtfe 1 of th e 
same AnP- , Capital, js jtljp .rppt, of r; all -eqopomic development; s iNpw,i my 
exarnple^py this^ an statpffieidT advert ^to isomethmg 

i^oVppuidiytarp^ ip-.cen^al.^ppalacljia, iWUS studied -by a epatme agency 

'to* investigate the 

.capital dr ai nagefiom just that.60mpunty, area., j ,vo;i Kvi*»rv- 4 >: 

They found in A their , study, d&utl locally generated; capftalrr-sayings, 
in other. words-^in the magnitude.of $19Q ;million aniiually came irom 
the local economy and left the area; $110 million. of dhat ^ iyent _tp the 
national capital, market whicli lives;ih ;New ■ ^;ork. City;and only $55 
million ever [returned to the area. There wag a met capital mss annually 
from that 60 -county : ar^a. r of <$543 million^ iabney jthat lef t arid- never 
<jame back. They also found a potential of some $1B Mlionjim savings, 
pension plans, and so forth, in the States in which those counties were 

located: f ,; <.vk! : v ! : f (! ' F / -rh ,^ 'i : V-t i n i 

The problem .w.sCs 5 i$&rffio ;ithe;3Ghecci?Oo.. concluded, that wlicdefaocal 
capital for economic development purposes was generated, it drained 
out of the area annually rand! never ^ came .back in^any formj- and their 
recommendation, the obvious recommendation, is that capital reserve, 
capital storage, .^dlfection, arid aggTOgaiiondnstitntionsmesigrieaito use 

locally generated development capital, must be erected and operated 
there in order to steMThfe capital J drainage' and to further local eco- 
nomic development. /oiTj-Jo-iar/a ^ ... . ,, , 

Now, public investment in the foym pf federal, expgn^pre^.Hi that 
iSOTCOunty. area \Vas?no\vhdre- near, the magnitude . of {the locally gsner- 
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ated f savings thtife c6 ! iild hayd bcGii' ^used' if tlie appropriate institutions 
•existed to utilize them. -kk-* •;* •- ■■■ ^ . r . * .k 

';V Small Business Administration studies indicate that a $10,000 equity 
investment generates $40,000 in debt capital and creates one ri^w per- 
raanent joh— not a dole, not a 1-year employment, but a perihanent 
job. You can make superficial calculations' and multiply the number 
ox jobs that could be created with a? dollars of equity economic. dcvelop- 
met capital available and come out with some expectation of >vhat 
could be achieved in any given rural area. 

It Seems to me obvious, therefore, that in pursuing the S. 10 policy 
of rural economic development, the Committee should address some 
of its attention to ^whether or not appropriate capital development in- 
stitutions are available in the rural area's' to utilize locally generated 
capital as distinguished from tryinjg to attract external capital from 
private capital markets and compete with hzgh-inte rest rates arid 
.^^eraiBd* f rom developments Cih southern CaHf ornia or 
the Common Market,ddcal ‘private ^investments tiie public 

expenditures, the^Federal investment require to create real rind genuine 
economic development. • 

I, therefore, 1 would recommend that in the course of itsihquiry, espe- 
cially out'in the field, the committee ask questions of local business- 
men, specifically" local bankers who are the drey economic development 
people in the rural areas, about econoriiic development possibilities in 
their* area^ho w 1 the’ Federal programs help or hurt 1 them, ; what local 
have been made in order to 7 generate local economic 
de velopmen t from the capital that already ^exists there: r • ’ r : " ' * ’ f 

In summary^ , tlien, I goback to ; say > there is no question about the 
fact that T support 1 the policy of Sk 10. I suspect / f urthe rmo re, that in 
the committee’s inquiries, -it will become apparent, J however much. it 
may not appear to be J so r at this time, that a certain amouiit of tinkering 
with the system 5 will be necessary and the organic acts of the Federal 
agencies now charged to r effect r ural ; economic development may need 
to be focused more directly on rural economic deyeloprnerit. That rnay 
entail cer tain r amendments to their organic acts or inquiries into their 
budget expenditures; ; ■ k ; : •* - r • » : . r> • ; - Y 1 *• ’/ v 1 -o 1 • ^ 

I have a list, of recommendations which I am not going to readjinto 
the record, for I would prefer for the committee to disco vqr these 
things themselves. I would merely ask that you ask the right questions 
to the right people. ■ ; k, ^ : 

Thank you very much. -k ^ , -:k; <- ■ 

The Chairmax. We anticipate that. There may have to be some 
amendments to present statistics to make this effective. But tile general 
concept still remains; : : : h t \/M‘ q • ■ • ; : : c j f . : ■ : ; 

Mi'.Mooney^No questions about its validity, " ‘ ^ ^ V k- ’ 

Thank you,* sir.. k v - yai k ■ iv: k k...- 

(The prepared statement previously ref erred to follows :) ; 1 ’ i k . 

.. * ..[],! --..k I't'iY Statement' of Eugenes ; F. Mooney ,, k 7 .- • 

INTRODUCTION • k ' • i .! * • : :v > i - k ' ■ : J ; T • ? / f 



There should be no higher, priority domestic policy than * one* calling for re- 
vit al iz attori ” of 1 economically distressed areas 1 'of this dotintry by me&ns 1 of eco- 
nomic development. The need for such a national policy has long been evident. 
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Pronouncement of such a policy would clarify our goals. Effective imple- 
mentation of such a policy would promise to relieve many otherwise intractable 
social problems. Policies favoring, economic development are obviously prefer- 
able to those more narrowly framed in terms; of economic redistribution, public^ 
subsidy, or prohibitions. Conscious use of economic incentives to effect national 
demographic policy, by creating a broader spectrum for the exercise of personal 
choice is in the highest tradition of our society. Further, our national experi- 
ence suggests that such rational policies, emphasizing persuasion and individual 
determinations of personal welfare, are both more efficient and more palatable to 
our ^people. • .. • * *!?*•. 

I unequivocally support the policy of Senate Bill 10 and urge the Congress 
to promulgate and implement it promptly../, o » ) . • * i a i ; v r ■; . a ■ . 

Despite my deep belief in the; absolute, hecessity; for a > rural economic develop- 
ment policy and my \ strong support for the objectives of S. 10, I entertain some 
misgivings.; over, whether ;e veil the Congress of the United* States can get this 
job done. These misgivings arise .from; several sources,; but; relate-. to two general 
a spects , of the matter - ; u .-.r. ren •••*.-•■ •{./'!;? ‘ 

First. ;The, sheer -magnitude. iand j complexity of the present arrangement for 
affecting rural development in general is staggering ; and hi - :i. h. - 

.Second. I doubt : the capability of then Federal administrative establishment 
to: implement .in rural: development* programs > what Congress, may pronounce 
as national policy. * .ti-tizoir. r- •;»••• •:/* A j.^3;*.a .'.-.IT .? .-.i. : /; 

. At , the outset it, will be. useful to clarify what is being discussed; The definition 
of ;d‘ru.raPf .areas ; become most important when public * policies and program 
monies Are involved. While i obviously- not referring to the scattered farms and 
open spaces of the West, the term /‘‘rural’’ should not be mechanically defined 
by computers, whether'-.. SMSAfs or. some other mathematical abstraction. If 
S. 10 is designed J;o affect areas : outside -the megalopolis, then the Committee 
should^ not- lose sight of that objective^ Gver-f ascination:. with computer i defini- 
tions of Mneed”: will result in even more complex; and unrealistic eligibility 
requirements which. -ignore real , ; differences ( among! communities making this, 
one a good candidate for progress while . .that, .one, is , just another dying town. 
The war on. poverty, doomed itself ;to.*such mindless strategies; at the outset.} An- 
other » critical * .'definition' 'is * *.the meaning -to :be: ascribedj>tp; i^‘eqq^omic aevelop- ; 
nient,”. Theoretical worm on ^‘economic deyelopment ,: by such, scholars as Joseph 
Schumpeter, and W. W. Rostow, emphasize, that : the phrase connotes ‘ growth 
and* not’ merely relocationf.ofexisting production. T ]While moyexneptfOf^the. textile 
industry -from' New f England to North Carolina 

it impoverished the former area to; exactly u thersame ; extent. : Iii. economic theory 
only , new! combinations : < of „ the rtimerhpnored. .^‘factors, j tint ' We 
capital, labor,; education and, ,technplogy--result , in we, 

have -witnessed steady and: sometimes, spectacular r gr. 9 ^^^ipn^S^P oypr, 
the' past few decades while our. rural area,s., experienced steady, 
cllne leading to the distressing poverty statistics , so 

There is no handy-dandy how r to-do-it . manual ,.on , ,^6ni5' 
Sadly enough, to my: knowledge there. is not even a. theoretical work on regional 

6C ^^t 1C in^b 1 er )r one t but indicates .my own ignorance. .So _point two will .be 
emphasized. The main thrust of- my- statement before this Committee on S.10, 
Semite bluntly, the capability and willingness, ,pf, the, Federal , burepucratic 
establishment as presently configured to carry, out; a national .Policy .of ^rei aliza- 
tion of rural areas* through.! economic-development,. is questionable, btm -y, per- 
sonal observations and experiences, with Ahe^e. agencies over the years involving 
rural development activities Jeaves me less than confident : tbey can or will oireqt 

the degree, of internal coordination of .their, own efforts or copperation^ith 

“outside”' efforts which will be required consistently to, : havp 

on the nation’s social problems as envisioned by S10 and, stated concise y. in t 

f ^^” n ^n^inder 11 of S my e ™atement will tendto support' that rather pessimistic 
conclusion and S *be anecdotal. rather an. 

selected anecdotes can teach valuable , lessons regardii«^Bpcg pf tte_central 
problem here.Bach.of them distilled of, their essence and fakpp. 

other testimony offered. today may provide_the Pfimmgee’ IS m S S 
further. into the operation of our present delivery^ystem, and affOTd spme con , 
struct! ve , suggestions -regarding ; goyemmental strategies ,f or pursuing the intent 
of S. 10. 
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■=■ i *■ I j — -DEVELOPMENT OP INFRASTRUCTURE 

Conventional wisdom has cotoe to be that the Federal Government should be 
obligated for public investment' in the large so-called “economic infra structure,” 
i.e. not only brick and mortar investments in highways, dams, parks, harbor fa- 
cilities, but also some service systems such as support for labor training, public 
education, and mortgage assistance. Numerous sthdies in recent years have 
attempted to indicate the scope and diversity of these program commitments. 
The Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations in 1968 issued such 
a study entitled “Urban and Rural America: Policies for Future Growth/' This 
Report was r less, concerned with rural economic development than with the con- 
cept of new cities for rural areas. However it is instructive for our purposes. 
Included in that report is a table displaying a representative selection^ of fed- 
eral programs for new community housing and public facilities indicating the 
type and general characteristics of then-existing federal programs relating To 
many necessary aspects of rural economic development* (See page 94, Table 
44.) This is neither a comprehensive nor detailed listing of all federal programs 
affecting rural • industrial development; but it contains some -indication of the 
problems inherent in the present -system if one knows where to look. 

Generally speaking, federal grants and loans for these infrastructure systems 
is available to state or- local governmental or non-profit- applicants on < a* .match- 
ing funds basis. The normal ratio is 50% for construction, with an occasional 
higher federal component for planning funds.' One infrastructure system which, 
is absolutely essential to rural economic development is a sewer and water system. 
There may he “smokeless”: Industrial plants but there are no “waterless” plants.. 
There are three different federal agencies theoretically in the rural sewer and. 
water system business— H.U.D;, Agriculture and E.D.A.— each with different 
organic acts, administrative delivery systems and eligibility requirements. Under 
all of them; however, matching fund ratios can be altered to some extent depend- 
ing upon the administering agency -s own policies. Take, for example, the ap-- 
parently optimum E.D:A. program to encourage rural r economic development, 
by sewer and water system construction. , 

EDA sewer and water system loans and grants are made by one of its de- 
partments in the context and subject to matching fund ratios established county 
bv county. ThiS' depariment lives in Washington, DC. over in the Commerce 
Building. Howev er , HD. A. also lias created and utilizes multi county Economic 
Development Districts : which Are basically constructed' from at least two poor 
counties and one growth county Together with intervening and surrounding ones- 
Applications for federal funding normally are prepaid and processed initially 
by these HDDs which live out in the counties. This structure is administered by 
an entirely separate E.D. A. department which also lives in D.C. To qualify for 
the maximum 80% matching ratio a given county, small town or rural govern- 
mental suhdivlrion must be designated as eligible by still a third E.D. A. depart- 
ment here in Watoihgton called the Designations Branch. A given town, county 
or local governmdufel. subdivision (a magisterial district in Vi^inia, f on ex- 
ample) must be qualified for automatic 80% federal fiindihg by virtue of its 
inclusion in an EDD with such status or capibility. or be so designated^ inde- 
pendently by the Designations Branch, or be permitted at the discretion of E.D. A. 
bureaucrats to “patch” onto an existing E.D. A. district for purposes of 80% 
sewer and water sys tern funding. (Only Johnson County, Oklahoma, has been 
permitted to do this to my knowledge. ) , 

Take the typical example of a small town which needs a $1 million sewer ana 
water system as a precondition' to an industry locating there. Federal funding 
for 50% is readily available but the remaining hhlf million wiri likely be totally 
outside its ability to raise. Even with a good credit'* 'rating the town will have 
leeral. practical or financial limits to. its bonded indebtedness. and in this hypo- 
thetical case it will he about $200,000. Where is It to get The other $300,000. 
Townspeople are not able to contribute it, the industry Is' not likely to donate it 
and few states have sewer and water system funding programs available to 
take up this slack. If they did that" Would be but another government agenev to 
deal with In. tie matter, located in still another city. Thus 80% federal funding 
becomes detmminative of the matter and an ElD.A/ official in Washington holds 
the key position -— but it is not the particular official who knows or cares whether 
th e town gets a new indiistf y bf people th'ere get jobs 6r evert” whether a sew er and 
water system is needed. His ^concern. is whether the - applicant matches the 
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guidelines his own agency has promulgated regarding eligibility, inclusion in an 
E.D.D. or its * ‘designation” status. Those guidelines normally permit him such 
latitude for his discretion that once his mind is made up on whatever grounds 
there is no effective recourse. In addition, among the unpaid public officials of 
the small town, none of them has the time, money, expertise, status or patience 
to spend literally weeks here in Washington walking the hallsof the Commerce 
Building arguing with federal bureaucrats over the matter. Thus if there was 
some legal recourse available it could not practically be exercised by municipal 
officials being paid $10 per meeting day to conduct the affairs of the town. 

Nor does it ameliorate these bureaucratic problems to permit the Appalachian 
Regional Commission specially and independently to make-up the by 

means of a supplementary grant. That only puts a fourth^ Federal bureaucracy 
into the decision arena, anyone of which can veto the entire project by finding 
the applicant, the application or the application procedures defective. 

This is a thinly-camouflaged description of the attempt by a Virginia_ magis- 
terial District to qualify for 80% E.D.A. funding of a rural sewer and water 
system for the town of Damascus, Virginia, several years ago. The n 5 e ^. f °r such 
a system was easily seen at that time by the pending designation of the Mount 
Rogers National Recreation Area located nearby which would bring several mil- 
lion visitors to the area soon. The E.D.A. Designations Branch determination 
killed the attempt. The director of the Designations Branch made the decision for 
E.D.A. on grounds the applicant was not “eligible.” The magisterial district and 
its email town still do not have a water system. 

Responsible use by E.D.A. officials of their enormous potential for rural eco- 
nomic development is exemplified by the. first Area Redevelopment Act sewer and 
water system loan and grant ever made in this country. My home .county and its 
neighboring county joined efforts in the. late 1950s to locate a textile plant near 
my ancestral home in Gassville, Arkansas, population 87. By way of background, 
Federal government constructed power dams in the late 1040s had created recrea- 
tional facilities which, in turn, led to a typical boom and bust cycle of commercial 
activity related to the annual fishing season. Year-round employment opportunities 
were badly needed if the area was ever to escape that syndrome. The Arkansas 
General Assembly had enacted legislation, to .permit issuance of joint county 
revenue bonds, the land, was- made available and the firm was ready, willing 
and able to construct the plant. Gassville had nb public water system. E.D.A, 
"effected an $80,000 loan and grant to construct a water system, thereby making 
possible location of the first Industry of cm# size for either county for decades. 
That key public investment decision was, made by an E.D. A. official now em- 
ployed by the Ozark Regional Commission and who obviously understood then 
the strategic necessity for that grant ih the drive for economic development of 
that rural area. , ; / ^ t . _ _ . ^ 

There is no doubt that .the most powerful rural economic development force 
currently making itself felt are;- large'^b^ic interstate highways, 

public water reservoirs and federally .developed, recreation facilities. These types 
of infrastructure developments are the keystones for such federal regional eco- 
nomic developmer * Planning as is being done by A.R.C., for example. Indeed, con- 
struction of the Appalachian Highway System is the primray job of A.R.C and 
what differentiates it from the Title V commissions. However, without the con- 
commitant development of industrial sites, , sewer and water systems and local 
commercial developments, much of the economic development value of these 
highways, parks and reservoirs will go to waste. An old example will serve to 
illustrate this point. . „ * , . 

Norfork Darn near Mountain Home, Arkansas, was finished m 1946 creating a 
90-mile long reservoir, the first of its kind in the White River basin. The Corps of 
Engineers purchased every fbot of the shoreline, sometimes several miles back 
from the water and ut^fio point nearer than % mile. Permanent housing, com- 
mercial and recreational developments 1 were not within .the conception of the 
project at that time, and for over ten years the Corps held all the developable 
land around Norfdrk Bake, and merely tolerated recreation activities on the 
lake itself. This retarded economic development of the; entire region for a decade 
and it was not until the. late 1950s that the nearby counties i h^gan their "steady 
climb toward some small degree of affluence- It took the Corps tbat long to 
charige’ its agency policies to permit 'such activity and to make, its ‘land, avail- 
able for residential sites. ?s - 1 ‘ ’ 
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The Corps now utilizes the concept of recreation development to Justi y s 
projects in, terms of cost-benefit; analysis. But one is, entitled to ask it or 

other Federal agencies not , primarily organized, for economic development. .pur- 
poses can, do or will formulate policies, programs and practices which will foster, 
encourage or even permit rural economic development to result from massive 

public investments. ■ • i . 

ii . — implementation or planning • , 



During the past half-decade it has come to bg generally, a 
opment planning should be performed by multicounty agencies. The W r 
Poverty programs together with existing state and county’ iirrangements ^cr - 
ated a strange world of planning agencies. Proliferation of federal categorical 
assistance programs by the hundreds ampng different agencies, each wi 
multicounty planning concept, agency . requirements and considerations, resulted 
in an unbelievable wfelter of, separate and ' distinct,' overlapping; : and uncoordi- 
nated planning commissions, councils, districts and hoar.ds. This movement was 
attended by creatioii of imiltistate regional commissions made-up i of ; economi- 
l .I,- : n rtnv.Wfli ' Tt hoofi'mp irrmrirntive to * ’simplify.' ’this' jury-rigged 



on tills Sltuauuu, eum at uuu , 1 ! ' • - .fi! ^171/ 

some tvpPs of such locaE. agencies. You will hear more— much moie. Pf 

coming to be conventional, wisdom that the coiTect' approach to rural economic 
development is through multicounty planning, coordination and development 
agencies with state offices performing some unspecified overseer role^ Now .the 
President proposes to reorganize and consolidate the Federal , Executive v Branch 
agencies arid' delegate more authority to the field office^lri. an apparent ^je^pt 
to rationalize the structure even rriore. The relationship, between different federal 
1 y nfflymc mnifimnnfv niannine- commissions, 

.or conr 



grant agencies, state coordinating, offices, multicoiirity planning, commiss 
counties, towns and special’. governmental r is. .not; .onl jr ' n ot clear .or 

sistentin every state at thig time, -it probably can never be uniform fpi\ a variety 
of legal, political and practical.'' reasoris. ’ Continuing; ; confu^on caused by ^peer 
complexity is probably, endemic to ; .tie ‘situatipn,; But; aside from; complexity, the 
very conception, prganization .and operation, of these., so-called.'. planning find 
velopineriP agencies— regional '/or .their : jUs6 r /a;s , effective 

implementation agencies to' produce . rural ;e cori’bmic , dey elopmetit in fact.. _ 
Take the most ubiquitous o£ these multicbunty ' agencies, the Economic De- 
velopirient District of E.D.A. There must be. several -hundred of .them v ac^oss the 
• - ill iU Wrur- -friioT nrp pnii Ad ‘ *1 ric'al ' d evelonmen t 



“Councils or ixuv^rumeut \ixiu.va.Li±a. j , v— - y „ A a 

Carolina) However -labelled, t they areAargely^ designated, and funded by E.D.A. 
under 'general 'organ^Upiftal' f r^ifii s einepts; x spfe ; cifi^ by, that, .agency. AYith eco- 
nomic development 'in rQiricl.and their primary reason for existence, the prime 
strategy appears to be the drawing up of -an ‘Dverall Eponomic Development 
Plan”*fo.r each district which will subsequently be followed or implemented in 
some fashion not made clear in the plans themselves, the B.D1A. regulations 
specifying their content or otherwise: Doubtless -spine get implemented, somehow, 
at least with respect to .coordination of some’ federal infrastructure investment 
programs. However, in the nature of things little by way of specific, private eco- 
nomic development creating permanent f jobs in the area will directly, result from 
these plans or activities. They are riot conceived, organized, staffed np,r. operated 
to create new economic activities, nor can they, be expected to do so in other^than 
unsystematic aria^di*^ .the, most,. that can be expected of 

them in this respect is to be receptive and to assist , private entrepreneurs in 
preparation of focused* economic feasibility : studies \pf . specific business ven- 
tures for. their , district The actual creation of nje^, businesses— rthe long, tedious 
work of iegal preparation, arranging financing, ^.erecting plant and ; buying equip- 
ment,, gathering ; and training the. management and- work forces making, sales and 
putting .the business into operation— ^-not only is not their rjoh^, it ; .is beyond; their 
professional arid organizational competence mnd, a s a gov, ermnent i( agency, Adri?nt 

he improper if/they did it. The, type, pf . economic, feasibility ..study' required;, for 
such specific business. .creation; bears little relationship, jto ; the type of economic 
feasibility study by consultant agency regularly funded by E.DrA. Technical 
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Assistance Division. The latter: are more in the nature of an economic survey, a 
once-over-lightly description of a county, region, area ; or industry in vaguely 
economic terms which normally concludes with the recommendation that an- 

0t An example m ot a such !i specific, economic feasibility report for admail semi- 
automated bookbindry plant which was; created in a rural area, of Kentucky by 
Enterprise Development Incorporated, sumquenon-prohtKent^ 
in Enterprise Development Project; EDA Technical Assistance Project, Oct. 1969. 
Even that document does not fully reflect the detailed legal, hnancial and labor- 
training programs required to create this small buisness. Nevertheless, the rs 
new industrial plant for Morehead, Kentucky, in 25' years was created by E.D.I. 
through adroit use of existing federal programs and, meticulous coordination of 
privafe and public effort. A brief • examination of how the financing was obtained 

f °Tbe economic le^sibUity^tudy 6 indicated that $160,000 fixed; capital and$40j000 
working capital would be required to finance Kentucky Bookbinders Inc.. This was 

ra ^ h^t . n A ^ocak^e v ddpm en t Corporation was formed by 

Sll 000 bv the : residents of 3 counties; An SB A. 502, loan for $9^000 .was ^hen 
negotiated by BDC. for the purchase of plant and equipment. lAmBD^ is a special, 
statutory corporation the characteristics and ‘Operations of 

by federal law which, make ;it eligible for so-called 502 d^ns for 90%^f the cost 

of plant and equipment under certain conditions.] The BBC thus raised $11Q, 000. 

Second. The operating company 1 was formed under State l^w by EDI, and local 

residents of Morehead, Kentucky, invested $50,000 and leased the plant and equip- 
ment from theT/DC for the. pay out period of the -502 loan (16 years): * . 

Third EDI -conducted r > a search and located a plant manager outside the arqa 
who was skilled in the ‘proposed business,; and persuaded him to move, to^ Ken- 
tucky; associate ‘himself. with the cooperating company as manager and investor 
and train a labor .force for the plant/ ' , -v ^ tvio noixf 

- Fourth. EDI negotiated a labor training program grant of $40,000 for t^q new 
company with the 1 Department of xabor,> and with the h dp of a local agency 
work force was assembled and trained oyer, a six-week r peripd.by .ttie, plant man 
ager.- -This "permitted the'compariy to begin business m the black: , ■.+ - . . 

Finally.' Ah $80,000 Department of Agriculture' procurement contract, 
irig government hooks was; obtained for the new company by E.D.I., utilizing 
federal procurement ; regulations. This gave the new .; ^ 

beginning. It now 1 lives its own efforts and is expected to thrive,. in. the future 

W1 Th^h'eTV company offers’ Permanent; employment t|j abr>tt th^teen 
is owned hv the residents of the iwa^area It inhabits 

genuine rural economic devel opment.. There wasnone |n this venture, hut : tn > m 
knowledge no Economic Development District is organized, f If 
operated to perform such diversified coordination ,in . order to o^omplish such 
eonpomic dev^opmcnt for its area. They may well accomplish mrrtt l conn tv plan- 
ning even utilization and coordination of some federal infrastructure program., 
bSt i&v hi ermt* new. ,T»ri^te wctor mnloyment or, oymPtshm 

oopo unities. Actually, some federal agencies charged with rural economic develop 
ment are affirmatively dysfunctional dp such ventures. . - ■ . .. _ ■ 

Belevant to this discussion is an observation of the. role of the E^D. A. -Teen 
nical Assistance Division and its handmaiden the .TTnijersi^ ty of ^tucky Busi- 
ness Development Office of the College of Business Administration. This particular 
allfancl stems from the E.D.A. policy and strategy of nstag, W * >***«H^ 
Assistance budget monies, to fund, university, : cente r s ' to T ®Per^te vanous. ttrces of 
local, small business consultant and adyisory , services. Iik.tbe course^ of ^eat g 
Kentucky Bookbinders Inc. SBA insisted that the UK, office; review the proposal 

before the 502 loan would be approved, v .v-w ^ ‘ , 

The considered' judgment of the university office was;thaBthe venture^ would 
nJSSSioiild not he attempted. It? did work. So much for the 
expertise of that advisory service, :and, one ds entitled to suspect,. for the s entire 

C O^the^othS hand, tho efforts of the . Upper Cumberland Economic 'Develop- 
ment District in helping create an SBlC is*an : example of excellent cooperati 
and assistance in the prolonged and painful business of rural economic develop- 
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ment. First, Cumberland; Investments Inc. of Cookeville, Tennessee, to my knowl- 
edge is the first and only rural Small. Business Investment Company of Its kind 
■ever created. EDI conceived, organized and created the company with the invalu- 
able assistance of the 21-county EDD located there. Chartered in Tennessee and 
licensed, ; by. SB A, the First Cumberland company was funded by the investments 
of some 20 small,, county banks located in that'development district, and operates 
to provide development capital- — both debt and equity— for new or expanding 
small businesses in that multicounty district; The EDD was' instrumental in 
providing access, to, these: banks, doing the necessary liaison work and helping 
provide an organized approach to. the venture. Although not contemplated by 
its OEDP, the EDD was able to visualize the utility of a locakarea^ SBIG to its 
other economic development interests. 1 \v i)‘ ■• : -y?: ■ . ■ .t. • . . 

(-A most recent direct^ experience with two federal agencies^-E.D.A. and A.R.C.— 
tends to confirm an observation that the efficiency of federal agency action de- 
creases geometrically by the square of ;the number of different agencies involved. 
?3?he procedural;, steps to = confusion caDvbe summarized thus : First,* a funding ap- 
plication involving 25% foundation money and 75% federal funding] of aj rural 
economic .development project t was directed to E.D.A. TechnicaD Assistance - Di- 
vision tby a ^non-profit corporations and was runilaterally ; converted / by that de^ 
and A.R.C; into & joint funding, request to E:D.A; and A.R.C; Secondly, E.D.A. 

and A.R.C. each insisted, that the other agency bear the larger - portion of the 
so-called, .federal share,* ; and this; ; interagency jurisdictional :dispute had to be 
laboriously ■settled.; Thirdly,; E.D,A. ; andvA.R.<Q..- thenigot into* ah argument over 
which,, agency r should- put dts t money .into the, project, first,- and this took] several 
meetings,,.. .Fourthly, ft, ^as^npt^ntiiV'midway^ through the. work ''program t period 
that a financing., telegram was issued /and not ; .until rn ear r the ^ end of the 'period 
that the , federal,, money i-aptnalty became laivailabie/i The.; net result^ ‘of [several 
successive, examples ;of . this type ] of . agency : Vcoprdinatipn M { , )was that ’the rproj ect 
^vas allowed to, die , to the, tacit: relief .of aR s concerned. Some 60^75% vof- project 
expense money and staff time was being spent r in- Washington, D.Cr attempting 
td , coprdipate; federal .agen^ci es and, clear ■ up-project funding problems caused by 
the agencies,, thenas^l’yes.r ^ro^ fmen;. can /find r better tuses- for ^ time and 

a 'JrikvmJ- hCM5 >: 'M-ri'rr, 

The Coinmi tt ee is entitled tp ask. of the -federal service ^agencies , thei r >crea tures 
and assjsfcan tp f ^pr^isely-jhpw.Y ^cpordihation of fj^ederalYprograms; planning and 
irnpf er^entptioh of r ura.t e^pnomfc, de .veiopmentds ! pcpomplished f undernthe Present 
traditional justification for , such- structures is thfit. rotates, 
bounties Vnnd ' m.iqicijpa^^ can neither* ^a.ffqr d- iT npr ? individually, - support; such 

planning agencies on their own. The best of them may effectuate -some -federal 
program^ utilization ,anf. thp .yvor^t by ( their u presence and assumed, competence 
p iay stand as obstacles .Ijo rural g^bnomic, ^^deyelopmenti ■ • « • • 
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A national strategy for systematically effecting rural economic development 
of the type discussed here should be devised, Deiponstrably, the present arrange- 
ment is not' working welt or fast enough to meet the current challenge. During 
ah era of, unparalleled economic growth and prosperity, the ‘jural preas . are im- 
poverished/ 1 Without drastically restrfibtufirig the present federal delivery' 'sys- 
tem, creating a new federal agency, or ; enacting ra‘dieal\ue^ Congress 

should be able to "f acjlifatei' ^agency 5 implementa tion; of existihg p rogr anti s in such 
fashion a s produce ‘ measurable impact.' However,- ! some ‘ care 'needs to be taken 

• ! ' The : most ■■ formidable ‘ 'obstacle^ to s '' : fufai : ’ economic' -Sevelfipment \is-- ; 'the' want of 
■development capital. With th^declihe ^of ' a^riciiltu and the : ex odti s t othe ci t ies, 
rural America 'finds' it self j^ffi wir^^llty' ^ffb capital base from which'. 'to ^develop 
itself. Steady erosion of ihe exis tirig' ha se o ver many decades has - rendered 1 many 
areas of our country virtually as tmdevelopeWti^^^ ; ^w- !Afnran ,v hatibhs.' Recent 
fluctuations of our -national economy’ have rendered many other areas as tem- 
porarily [underdeveloped lias Germany aftet World War’ TI/ Differ ent approach es 
may he • required r f or 1 Ihese 1 different' ’situations.- However else formulated; how ; 
ever, a national strategy for S. 10 must recognize the realities of rural economic 
•development, t one * of , -which' is the "imperativemeecl for local » development f capital 
to create permanent local- economic iactivity.^ my vs :u .l .r .i'cf l in ni) 

vV •vCMi i-.i.p , K i J E i ' :-‘r i»KL si-.*'. -'-^q ')■ ■ ‘r 'i,,'. -- it - -<l 
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An example of the steady exodus of locally- .generated capital from a, rural 
*rea is the 60-county area of Central Appalachia. ^ recently In 

and Company under a grant from the Appalachian Regional Commission, in 
summary the study discovered that of the total local annual savings of $1S9.2 
million, $109 million left, the area going into the national capital market 
onlv about $60 million ever , returned. Thus there was, an annual net capital loss 
to the area of .^4 million. Further, the study reveals that area capital nvest- 
ment; 6 instftutions are not structured or operated to utilize even the locally 

- A effect *nral c^nom^develop. 

mentioned te* ttu^State *or RegfoMl^ 

ayallable^s^F^m^sfp^leeal^eecmo^ic^deve^pmentL^^otheriSimilar^^nmge- 

ment ^un^s^hr^lmn^^part^their Utility 1 is limited and theyserveas backup 

lenders for local conventional lenders wMch^ normally h a ve^ adequate ^iresources. 
The Report of the President’s Task Force on. Rural Development entitled^ A 
2£® ■ Tlfh For the Country,”: published March, 1970, recommends creation of a 
^Rur^ Development Credit Bank” to make rural infrastructure development 

*°^n'un^er utilized device combining the best features of ' rBIC’ s' and MBSBICs, 
together with its own unique features, is the Small Business investment Company 
licensed funded and regulated by the Small Business Administration, ul ts uniqu 

f^aUir^^^engmfli t^' F f or federal. fuuding tlirough^a matchingT^mula of ap- 

nroximately two federal dollars to one private dollar, up to $10 million. 
^Sthough conceived in some measure as a capital investment device for small 
business outside the metropolitan areas, the SBXC has never been ^de*y so 
utilized From p peak of over 600 licensed SBICs a few years ago it has declined in 
both numbers and popularity. With ■minimum capltaUzabon vequirementa^ 
$150000 some 85% of the SBICs formed were too small, (one man CPA oper 
ations - ) even to pay their own overhead costs much less invest much money, 
while many were^ofganized by large -banks as a protective^ 

investment vehicle. Some were used to invest in 5 -given > in tries only. Nope 
were organized specifically to serve the economic development 7 necds oi; particular 
S aSMilof the operations of SBIC-s repealed fh.at. mupmum 
capitalization - requirements should be raised to $1 milllomfor beginning BBICs 
to be viable. This was rejected by : Congress in 1 196$, but practically; speaking 
$300,000 minimum, capitalization is still; required by, tQ'lw4 

up to 35% of capital would thus permit them , to liye.off the, interest, and y aeir 
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ability to invest 65% permits theih to provide substantial amounts ^of working: 
capital to new small businesses in their area. Locally owned by banks; businesses 
and private investors, rural SBICs could make admirable vehicles for rural 
economic development strategies. ^ 

The Committee is also entitled to inquire into the feasibility of a number of 
new and different arrangements to see how they would augment the existing 
system. Such concepts as “federal industrial parks” fox-’ rural areas as a rural 
economic development device should be explored. Formalization and funding of 
enterprise development activities for rural areas by private agencies should be 
considered. These “packaging” or private coordination activities are legitimate 
extensions of policies encouraging the creation of new industry in otherwise 
neglected 1 areas. Tax incentives for creation of new enterprises in rural areas— 
as distinguished from bounties' for relocation of industry from one area to an- 
other — are a familiar suggestion. Examination of actual Federal: property dis- 
posal and procurement practices may discover the need, for and analysis would 
reveal tlie feasibility of new production facilities to be located jin rural areas. 
Yet there would still be the needffor adequately developed plant sites, packagers 
of the necessary federal services and promotors of the particular, new businesses 
created in rural areas. v : i^, 

' - ’ ' '• 'CON*CLUSIO]V f- v- ; -,,r- I..,;;. # 

This statement T as • recited; in : episodic fashion observations ph „ some of the 
encouraging and '. stressing aspects/ :of the job of rural, economic development. 
There are sho.T< ^mings inherent in the. present,; system arid .ill any alt'eriiative 
arrangement yet suggested. No system is perfect. .But some, can be more imperfect 
than others. : ; '» i... ; . . ! 

Areas of inquiry which this Committee should address concern s national, pol- 
icies, delivery systems and results. Those most conversant with Federal, policies 
and delivery systems-are the appropriate source of information concerning, those 
matters, And recipients ofithe services, users of the programs, impact ypu 
choose — are the best source of information* concerning tlie result of the Federal 
policies and programs. Thus: the Committee should inquire, of local public officials, 
businessmen arid especially -local bankers of tbe objective results and, . wor.tli of 
Federal policies sand programs to their : areas. One * is entitled to be .skeptical l. of 
claims of accomplishment by those who.; haye*no measuring rod, . who*, are charged 
with and engaged in performance of [Federal programs and .whose salaries, Agency 
budgeov and career promotions depend upon docu mentation, , of such rcsnlts-r 
whether they occur or not. . ■; ■ ; ; 

This is not to assert that Federal agency officials are not .worthy of belief. 
Federal officials are no less honest than other men-r—bnt they are no more so 
either. Local officials :and citizens will know little about the internal,, workings 
of their Federal agency offices, but they will have some impressions of . .their 
efforts, their accomplishments and their worth to the community. * They may 
have startlingly useful insights into what programs are useless, how. the system 
could be improved and what new* strategies would be Useful. . 

The Chairman. We have received a statement from Senator Bur- 
dick. He is one of the cosponsors of the bill and his statement supports 
this legislation. I direct that it be printed in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 

STATEMENT OE HON. QTJENTIN Tt, BURDICK, U.S. SENATOR 
EROM THE STATE OE NORTH DAKOTA 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud to be a cosponsor of S. 10, to establish 
a national policy relative to the revit alization of .rural and other eco- 
nomically distressed areas. 

My State of North Dakota is one of seven contiguous States stretch- 
ing from Idaho through the; northern plains to Minnesota and Iowa 
in which a majority of all counties have had a net outmigration or 
decline in population in; each; of Hie last two decades! Axid^ I might 
add, this continued net 16ss of population has occurred in 1 the absence 
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-of any serious prolonged drought in North Dakota during the entire 
20-year period. 

Every, day we hear of the crisis in our Nation’s cities. We bear of 
the crimes committed, the zooming welfare costs and the increasing 
unemployment rolls. But we hear far too little about what may be 
the root cause of these problems — the declining rural economy and 
the eroded vitality of rural; America. 

Over a iiumber of years, sparing production expenses, higher taxes 
and declining farm prices have forced millions of farmers out of busi- 
ness. This in turn has forced the closing of small businesses in rural 
'communities. These conditions have been even worse in recent years. 

Although cash receipts from the sale of farm products increased 
only 2 i percent in North Dakota in the past 10 years, farm produc- 
tion expenses picreased 5G percent. r 

' j .Farm program payments have increased from. $31 million in 1959 
to $163 million in 1969. Except for this increase in farm program 
payments even more North Dakota farmers would be holding closing- 
out sales this spring. v 

This deteriorating farm income situation, coupled with the lack of 
adequate housing, educational opportunities,; water and sewer facili- 
ties, health care facilities, and community services in smaller towns 
and rural communities, has created a tremendous population migration 
from rural North Dakota and similar States to The already over- 
crowded cities. .' ' ; ! 

In my opinion, the purpose of Government policy in this area should 
be to provide the opportunities required to 1 permit people: to live and 
work where they want o live and work. Although most counties in 
North Dakota; reported a \ loss-in population • in* the -last decade, the 
cities of Bismarck and Dickinson, each of which had fewer than 50,000 
people in 1910, liad : population growth rates 7 during this most recent 
10-year period of 25 and 24 percent, respectively. 1 ; i 

I am convinced that many rural people who left North Dakota in 
the past 10 years would have preferred to stay on their farms or to 
settle m a growing town or small city in their own State. They moved 
\° ***£ pities in other States because they could not get suitable jobs 
m Is orth Dakota,, or they ■ could -not' find adequate Tiousing, or the 
educational and cultural facilities in the small towns where they 
might have located left much to be desired. : J ■ ' 

Mr* Chairman, I commend you for your continuing efforts to 
achieve a better coordination of Federal grant-imaid funds in order 
that they may make a greater contribution to, the rural communities 
suffering continuing losses in population. Those of us representing 
the Great Plains States recognise that our communities have different 
problems from those which = are located within commutino* distance 
•of an urban growth center. i : : & 

We must have policies and a coordination of Federal, State, and 
local , programs which encourage an accelerated growth and develop- 
ment of public services and job opportunities in the smaller popula-! 
tion centers of these more sparsely, settled areas. We need an Appa- 
lachia-type program- covering all outmigration areas. 

It is, my. hope that hearings on S. 10, can be completed within a rea- 
sonable; period and that it, will' be- approved by this committee and by. 
the Congress during this session. 
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People who want to live in small towns should be able to have 
good schools for their children, good medical care, and modem social 
service and cultural activities. They should be able to find satisfactory 
employment opportunities without having to move to a large city. 
In my opinion, the passage of S. 10 would be a major step toward 
achieving this goal. 

The C i-iairm a x. Our last witness for these preliminary hearings 
this morning on S. 10 is Mr. Donald F. Bradford, Director of the 
Office of Economic Adjustment, Department of Defense. 

Mr. Bradford operates under a Presidential mandate to help small 
towns alleviate economic distress caused by necessary defense realign- 
ments. He has been able to cut across Government lines and through 
its bureaucratic maze to help rural communities make the transition 
from an economy primarily supported by the Federal Government 
to one which is self-sustaining and local in nature. With a very small 
staff of oilly seven 'and no authorizing statute or special budget, Mr. 
Bradford lias been able to match up Government power with local 
needs to achieve rural development. In working with fixed facilities, 
Mr. Bradford’s operation is a kind of microcosm for rural action 
which this committee may wish to use as a model to cover the full 
spectrum of Federal programing for rural revitalization. 

Mr. Bradford; we will be glad to have you give us the benefit of 
your experience in this work you have been doing and your views 
regaining this legislation, particularly its objectives. 

1 note that you have a lengthy prepared statement. Would you care 
to insert it in the record and highlight it or would you prefer to read 

it? ' ■ • . . . J •" > ..= • • ^ # 

Mr. Bradford. I would prefer to read it, sir; because I think it 
summarizes the situation. 

The CiiAiKMAisr. Very well ; present your statement just as you would 
like to. ; 

Would you please identify your associates for the record ? 

Mr. Bradford. Yes, sir ; I would like to introduce my deputy, Mr. 
William J. Sheehan, and an associate, Mr. Thomas P. Buane, both 
from my office. 

The OnAiRMAisr. Thank you very much, sir. You may proceed. 

TESTIMONY OP DONALD F. BRADFORD, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF ECO- 
NOMIC ADJUSTMENT, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE; ACCOMPANIED 

BY WILLIAM J. SHEEHAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, AND THOMAS P. 

B.UANE, STAFF ASSOCIATE 

Mr. Bradford. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased, to appear before you 
today to discuss the Department of Defense economic adjustment pro- 
gram. I will cover briefly its philosophy, its approach, some of its 
techniques, and a few of ite experiences as they relate to rural America. 

We have been in business for 10 years with the sole mission of al- 
leviating adverse economic impacts caused by changes in DOD pro- 
grams. During that time we have assisted over 100 communities in 40 
States. My staff consists as you noted of seven professionals. We have 
no program moneys, but we have been able to draw on available Fed- 
eral resources through the operation of a team consisting of various 
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Federal agencies. This ability has been strengthened through Presi- 
dent Nixon’s commitment to bring the resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to bear on the alleviation of economic difficulties caused by 
necessary defense realignments. He also stated that the support of the 
State and local governments and the private sector should be enlisted. 
In order to accomplish this task, he directed the formation of the In- 
ter-Agency Economic Adjustment Committee on March 4, 1970. Since 
then, the committee, which is comprised of all Cabinet Departments 
excepting Justice, Treasury, and. State, and which is under the chair- 
manship of the Secretary of Defense;, has worked' with the Office of 
Economic Adjustment in 22 communities in 17 States. 

We have been active in three types: of impact situations : Military 
base closures, personnel reductions* ahd contract cutbacks. Historically, 
these have been related to cost-reduction programs and changes in 
weapons technology. More recently they have been related to the tran- 
sition from war to peace and thee restructuring of national priorities. 

Our philosophy is simpler— it is to help communities help themselves. 
Accordingly/ we are oriented to the I public sector.' We work with the 
communities that have been impacted. Our major thrust is job genera- 
tion through community development. We act as a catalytic agent. 

The economic adjustment, program is unique in many respects. First, 
it has a Presidential mandate and ^support from, the highest ; ley els of 
the executive branch of Government; This has resulted in a coordinated 
Federal team approach that has been effective. Within the Depart- 
ment of Defense, each Secretary of Defense over the years has had a 
personal interest in seeing to it that the relatively few people Im- 
pacted because of .necessary national reasons dp! not bear the sole 
burden of tlie decisions. Secretary Laird personally chairs each meet- 
ing of the Inter-Agency Economic Adjustment Committee, . and Sec- 
ret ary Shillito has [traveled to selected communities'to make known the 
President’s concern with these problems, and to assure himself of an 
understanding of- the impact problems.; - r b. 

The program has also received the full support of Members of the 
Congress in each of the locations where it has; been involved. Just as it 
has sought to enlist the leadership elements in Washington * so it has 
involved *he leadership at the State and local levels. Most of this in- 
volvement has been at the local level because that is where the prob- 
lems exist and the potentials for solution lie. 

Community leadership then is key to a successful economic adjust- 
ment program, and that leadership must be commensurate with the 
level of support outlined above. From the outset concentration is 
placed on enlisting the support of those affected. We accept the reali- 
ties as we find them. No attempt is made to substitute an outside 
leadership group. Rather, insistence is on the local involvement of 
of those who would benefit from the development of a recovery pro- 
gram. This group must include business and financial leaders as well 
as public officials from the area. Without the injection of private sec- 
tor resources — brains, time, money— development incentive is incom- 
plete. . 

The program has always stressed that payroll generation is some- 
thing that cannot stop at arbitrary political boundaries. Accordingly, 
it has always taken an area approach. This has resulted m greater 
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strength emanating, from multi jurisdictional consortiums, with a 
viable unit — usually the population center or area leadership— pro- 
viding the central capability to carry out the programs. In many in- 
stances, several communities have banded together in an area orga; . 
zation to overcome certain handicaps they had in conducting effective 
economic development programs. Delineation of the area boundaries 
to the dimensions of the problem is a must. Too large or too small a 
circle destroys motivation and feasibility. 

A successful economic adjustment program is a set of workable spe- 
cifics — it cannot progress in an atmosphere of generalities. Obviously, 
if you retreat to generalities, you don’t have an answer or even an 
approach, and this becomes apparent to the local leadership, with con- 
sequent lack of confidence and discouraging progress. It is not easy 
to develop specifics, t if you don’t, you are in real trouble. This 
calls for a lot of homework. The information to perform effectively 
such homework is gathered both prior to and during visits to impacted 
communities. In fact, a recovery program usually is initiated by a 
visit of the Federal team to the impacted community. Oii that ; score, 
we have probably traveled ffrom 2 to 3 million miles, because that is 
where the action is ; it is out there ; it is not here. 

This visit is made in response to a request from the leadership of the 
impacted community or their congressional delegation and repre- 
sents the first sign ox a community’s disposition for adjustment.^ 

The community visit serves the purpose of raising the curtain that 
sometimes camouflages both Federal and local assets. It is an oppor- 
tunity for Federal leaders to explain their resources in the context 
of their applicability to the community situation and also. an occa- 
sion for community ‘leaders to determine what voids can’ me filled by 
Federal assistance. This mutual exchange educates all - participants 
about the complexities that characterize each specific community der 
velbpment effort. This interchange is primarily through working ses- 
sions that usually follow field tours of the affected communities. 

The Federal tOanV conducts these working sessions with local leaders 
in an effort to elicit and. organize a'.set of proposals, and concepts re- 
lated to promoting the economic development of the area; The power 
and value Of this technique is contingent upon creating a problem 
solving group diverse enough in substantive experience and style to 
assure the generation of a wide spectrum of proposals. 

This process culminates in the creation of a development strategy 
by the Office of Economic Adjustment. The development strategy is 
distinctive in that it is always geared to national objectives. Since 
many national objectives are growth objectives, the linking of local 
area needs to such goals then assures economic viability and long-term 
perspective for the programs. In many instance where Federal prop- 
erty is involved, it also^ insures the preservation of national interests; 
for example, the creation of public airports 'at former S/VC bases so 
that national am ' transportation needs are ' assured: The exi stence of 
a well-defined development strategy. conserves effort at the local, State, 
and Federal levels, concentrates development resources on projects 
that are mutually reinforcing, and insures 1 that efforts will be ex- 
pended^ on feasible pro jebtg;,..' ^ 1.7 [- 7 ;7 - 
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An indispensable ingredient of the development strategy is the 
“package approach.” When a strategy is created to solve a problem, 
it requires flexibility, “overview” and discretionary authority by agen- 
cies Having statutory responsibilities. 

Unique elements of the package plan have often been the creation 
of technical institutes and/or vocational-technical schools. These are 
excellent job generators in themselves through their faculty, staff, 
maintenance, and administrative employees ; but the key aspect is their 
role in meeting skilled manpower needs of existing and prospective 
industries. The curriculum of such institutions must be packaged or 
put in tandem with the industrial objectives; > ' : : ■ . 

Iiidustrial objectives are defined in' what are known as industrial 
development profiles prepared by my office. The profile evaluates the 
current industrial development program, recommends an industrial 
development strategy, targets industries for solicitation, and suggests 
the industrial skill Training programs needed to revitalize 1 the area’s 
economy.. This anaiysip is based- on the economic activities 1 and loca- 
tional factors -df Tim impacted cohimunity in both its regional arid 
national aspects:* When necessary the profile? is augmented by the prep- 
aration of an industrial district plan which complements' the profile 
by suggesting 1 the v opthriuin •locations for the firms suggested in The 
profile, and 'provides 1 guidance '6ii land [use 5 pi arming, developixient con- 
trols and suggested u^ of dand arid buildings— Often excess Defense 
property. In short, the former report tells the community what kinds 
of industries to go after; the latter tells them ; whereTo'pufe them. 

The recovery program also consists of other forms of assistance such 
as feasibility and planning studies, business development loans, man- 
power training programs, recreation and. tourism development, proj- 
ects, property disposal and acquisition guidance, arid educational plan- 
ning and action programs. In toto, such aid provides the infrastructure 
for development in the impacted areas. 

In the belief that it will be helpful to the committee, I would like to 
discuss a few actual cases of the economic adjustment program in rural 
America. To show the beginnings of the principles we have enumer- 
ated, I will talk about the Crane, Ind. area ; Wdmington, Ohio: and 
McAlester, Okla. To show the results of the program I will talk about 
Neosho, Mo.; Salina, Kans. ; Hastings, Nebr.; Greenville, S.C. : Ban- 
gor, Maine; and Lincoln, Nebr. Because each is a complex situation 
which, would require considerable time and space to detail, our discus- 
sion will be brief, except for Lincoln, where greater delineation will 
show the scope and extent of resource application. 



Actual and anticipated reductions at the Crane Naval Ammunition 
Depot have stimulated an economic adjustment program for -a -four- 
county area of impact in southern Indiana. A center for economic de- 
velopment is the major thrust of this program. The center will provide 
an on-goin^ technical assistance effort to this area through the em- 
ployment of a professional, full-time staff working on the development 
of the area’s recreation, education; ^ industrials and; community ; re- 
sources. The specifics of the' center have been defined by : local and 5 State 
officials, The^FederalTeam arid a nearby university: ^ // ; 

63-901— 71— pt. 1— — -13 



CRANE, IND 
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WILMINGTON, OHIO 



The March 1971 announced closure of Clinton County Air Fo. 
Base resulted in discussions with local officials this month about a re- 
covery program for the area. Organization and ground rules have 
received priority attention, and the beginning . of a development 
strategy utilizing the base is under consideration by community 
leader? At first look, potential appears to lie in the formation of a 
transportation center, combining truck and air cargo handling and 
service. To this would be added a technical school and an industrial 
park, the planning phase is now underway to determine development 

requirements, agency participation, and basic feasibility. 

: . . >. .. . m’alester, okla; : ! ! : 

- Another instance of cutbacks resulting from : the transition: ^ from 
war to peace is the layoff problem at tlie naval ammunition, depot in 
this rural community. Two Federal team visits have taken place, and 
the elements of a .development strategy are nearing resolution. Major 
•emphasis is being placed on an area, versus: a local approach to recrea- 
tion, technology, industry and in-town deyelppment, for area* services. 
Serial photography $ curriculum design, and feasibility studies ,0±< in- 
dustrial sites. are in process. A third visit is plannedan the near future 
to concentrate on industrial potentials. ' :.-d • ... . > 

Now as to some actual results, s .. : •••bs . s • a t\- •• 
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! This 8,000-mah .community lost; 1,200 jobs in 1.968 when the Gov- 
ernment-owned, company-operated facility changed hands. A develop- 
ment strategy was prepared that focused primarily on mihistnal 
development. Specific components of the strategy included. : (1) 

Creation of an industrial park, (2) accelerated industrial sq.icitation 
effort (3) utilization of the manpower reservoir of machinists and 
machine operators, and (4) . acquisition and- development of needed 
community facilities to. service occupants ,of the proposed industrial 

Pf In concert with local leaders, area businessmen, and various Federal 
agencies, the Office, of Economic, Adjustment prepared both, an indus- 

trial development profile and an industrial district plan to. guide area 

leaders on implementation of tlie strategy. -Using, these guides and 
takino- full advantage of localTesources, the community raised indus- 
trial employment from 606 jobs in 1968, to 1,836 in 1971. Tlie private 
sector, represented by a local publisher, bankers, and members of the 
chamber of commerce, continues to maximize the development strat- 
egy offered in 1969 ; and expects employment at the industrial park 

to increase by another 1, 600. jobs.inthe near future. r. .-i v •" : ! " 
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iff f SAUNA, KANb. h • •: y 

.'..A diverse . -and' ■ Wultilise f .adjustment 
clpsure of ^^ll£ftg.^ir ; FprAe! %m- Educational,dndustiual, aviation, 

and human resource, .elements ; were .the ikey, ..ai'eas, of ..concentration. 
This package approach resulted in — 
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The establishment of an area vocational technical school, which 
covers the ninth to the 12th grades ; 

The creation of a technical institute,. which is the first 2 years 
of college; ,• .* ; . 

The start of a vocational technical rehabilitation center ; 

A waiting wives program (base housing utilized by families of 
Defense personnel overseas) with a current participation of 2,900 
occupants; ’• . 

Generation of 1,975 jobs onbase as of 1969 ; and 
( Gouduct of major commercial airline training. 

This economic adjustment program was unique in that it repre- 
sented a decision by the local leadership, and they were terrific, to 
make a major turn in their community goals. 

. 1 o K •: (HASTINGS, i NBBR, Vr V.: • -r v ; - : ’ * 

Within an educational-industrial -public sector strategy, the major 
thrust was the establishment of the Central Nebraska Technical Col- 
lege. Using surplus depot property, 17 counties taxed themselves with 
a 1-mill levy to create the school. In 1966 .it opened with 196 full-time 
students ; and -has grown to a 1970-71 enrollment of 1,250 full-time 
and 650 part-time students. Benefits include— ' _ - 

Out-migration of the young has eased- — 87 percent of the 
graduates are staying in : the area ; 96 percent are employed in Ne- 
braska; 94 percent obtain immediate employment ; 

Fifteen: hundred new industrial : jobs have been created as a 
result of the college ; and • . ; ’ ; ’■ • ' ; . ; : 

The economic viability of the area lias been strengthened and 
enhanced. 

■ GKErmnnn e, s.o. - ( • ■' 

The economic adjustment effort to offset tlie job loss created by the 
closure of Donaldson Air Force Base was 'primarily focused on in- 
dustrial development. Local businessmen and city- county officials took 
the lead role in the industrial development effort, which has led to — 

Generation of 2,745 jobs on the former facility as of 1969; 

Attraction of 84 industries/businesses which now occupy space 
at the former base ; 

Over $600,000 per year rental and utility income to the area ; 

Tax revenues for 1970 to the county of over $100,000; and 

Planned construction of a million-doll ar county vocational 
school in 1970. 

The above benefits do not include the overall increase in county em- 
ployment or the agglomerative effect of interacting industries, that 
are vertically and horizontally related to basic producers of chemicals, 
electronic systems, machinery and other industrial enterprises. These 
include many small firms functioning as vendors in direct support of 
major national firms located on and off the base. 

■ bangok, Maine 

A multiuse development strategy was formulated following the clo- 
sure of the Dow Air x< or ce Base. It consisted of educational, indus- 
trial, and aviation elements in a “package” approach. Tlie following 
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economic benefits have accrued to the a: ea economy as a result of this 
strategy — . . : * *‘ 1 1 ’ 

Creation of an international airport used as a refueling and cus- 
toms processing port-of -entry by American- and foreign-flag car- 
riers. Airport activities now provide 610 full-time and 68 part- 
time jobs over those existing prior to closure ; 

Establishment of a University of Maine campus on the former 
facility with 566 students and 86 staff, which are projected to 
grow to 800 and 112 respectively by September 1971 ; 

Growth of off-base employment has been minor but there has 
been some in the form of -100 jobs and 17 industries or services ; 
:.j ; Preservation of defense needs in aviation as 515 persons are en- 
gaged in National Guard and Aerospace ’Defense Command 1 ac- 
tivities; and 

Upgrading of housing and hospital needs of the area. 

iilNCOIilSr, KEBR. 

As noted above, we are presenting the Lincoln picture in some detail 
to provide the : committee with the scope of effort and range of re- 
source application for* a: fuller understanding of the economic adjust- 
ment program. Any of the briefer descriptions could be so presented, 
but because of the ramifications of the Lincoln story for rural poten- 
tial, the specifics of this adjustment are given in some depth; 

The roles played by the Federal team, State and local governments, 
and the private sector in conversion of Lincoln Air Force Base were 
impressive. The Federal Aviation Administration certified the air- 
port package; the General Services Administration sold the industrial 
property and the military family housing; the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development updated the city’s comprehensive plan- 
ning program and capital funding program ; the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare provided planning assistance ; and 
financing for educational projects. That financing, incidentally, was 
$300,060. The city of Lincoln supported the development strategy 
through its airport authority and public school system; the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska provided technical assistance in the educational con- 
cepts and partcipated in Edutek, the organizational vehicle charged 
with developing a center for educational technology ; the State of Ne- 
braska, County of Lancaster completed planning and engineering 
work on a new entrance and access road. That was $1,200,000. Private 
business including bankers and chamber of commerce personnel un- 
dertook industrial development and provided financial and manage- 
men assistance to Edutek; the Lincoln Housing Authority managed 
the protection and maintenance contract on the housing and ultimately 
acquired it. The Department of Defense: 

Provided the development strategy ; : 

Assembled the equipment package for airport and Air National 
Guard use; - : < 

Prepared an industrial development profile and an industrial 
district plan for development of the air base; 

Developed a protection and maintenance contract concept to 
maintain oase family housing pending recovery of the local hous- 
• • ing market and acquisition of 1,000 units;’ and 
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Provided day-to-day coordination and constant communication 
between all participants, including the congressional delegation, 
over the 4-year period. 

The thrust of the development strategy was to create a center for 
educational technology to provide a potential solution to the rural 
educational problems of the Plains and Mountain States. This com- 
plex would include the center, a teacher training institute and a tech- 
nical institute for demonstrating the new techniques created, as well 
as providing the training of skills for industry. The industrial strat- 
egy was to attract the high technology firms producing the sophisti- 
cated hardware associated with new learning processes — -i.e., com- 
puters, visual aids, et cetera. Other aspects of the strategy were avia- 
tion development and concentration on attracting national and broad 
regionally oriented firms. 

Results to date are the creation of 3,50Q jobs off base since 1968, 
and ail increase from 671 to 1,919 on base. This 1, 919-man labor force 
has an annual payroll estimated at $20 million. 

This bare outline of the principles and techniques of economic ad- 
justment leaves out the warm and intensely interesting interplay 
of human relationships. Yet it is the human attitudes, and reactions 
which really spell the difference between success and failure in an 
economic recovery program. A community on the move often has 
no more intangible assets and expectations than a community stagnat- 
ing in an atmosphere of defeatism — -except the “can do” attitude of 
its people. 

The story of economic adjustment is the story of a no-nonsense 
effort by men of good will in a position to do something about it, at 
all levels of government, finance, and business. It is total commitment 
of leadership, overview rather than parochialism ; sweat; hardnosed 
assessment of alternative courses of action ; aggressive argument 
among friends; interminable detail and constant f ollowthrough ; and a 
conviction that good people, acting in' the worthwhile cause of over- 
coming disaster, can accomplish just about anything. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr; Bradford. You have 
given us a very fine and thorough report on the activities of your 
agency ; what you have been able to accomplish where military estab- 
lishments have had to close or reduce their force for various reasons. 
And, obviously, you have had, I would sav, rather marked success 
based on the statement you have made to us. 

Mr. Bradford. YVe have r v couple of setbacks. 

The Chairman. Well, I am sure in all endeavors there is success 
by degrees and sometimes failure, or at least temporary failure. But 
overall, it appears that you have had very fine success in this agenc}^ 
and this program. 

Mr. Bradford. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, are you familiar with S- 10? 

Mr. Bradford. I have read it, sir; but the Department of Defense 
has not taken an official position on it, so I cannot speak for the De- 
fense Department. 

The Chairman. I am not asking you to speak officially. Do you 
think there is need— I will put it that w;ay first— do you think there is 
need for some kind of a national policy to arrest and reverse the 
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trend of migration from tlie rural areas into the great metropolitan 
centers? 

Mr. Bradford. Personally, I do; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Can that trend be reversed by a concentration on 
programs or a policy that would implement the desire to bring jobs 
to the people where they are in rural areas rather, than have these 
people go into concentrated, heavily overcrowded cities, trying to find 
jobs? Do you think such a program has a need and a potential, a real 
potential, of service ? 

Mr. Bradford. Well, based on the experience of our programs, we 
think that there are opportunities in these several communities, sir, 

to do this. ' ; V. : \ 7,77.' 7 • i 1 i 

The Citatum ain. Well, unless it is done — -I do not .know whether 
you have given any thought to this— unless something like this is done, 
what do you foresee about aggravating, and increasing chaotic con- 
ditions in the metropolitan centers? . . 

Mr. Bradford. I think there are some opportunities in the urban 
area, too, sir, but I agree that there is tremendous concentration, there 
are tremendous problems in the urban areas. 

The Chairman. You know the problem, then ? 

Mr. Bradford. Yes, sir. .. 

The Chairman. And you have found by your experience in dealing 
with these areas where Government facilities are closing down and 
operations discontinued, that these communities can be revitalized by 
getting industry in there? ... . 

Mr. Bradford. Absolutely and .the whole key on this, I think, is 
leadership and dedication and getting with it. ... . . 

The Chairman. Well, now, have you; encountered problems m local 
communities where you had a big plant that was closing down, in 
other words. where the community had such facilities already ? 

Mr. Bradford. Yes, sir. - . 

The Chairman. In those instances it wasn’t necessary for you to 
help the local community provide facilities needed to support industry ? 

Mr. Bradford. In most cases, that is correct. In other cases, though, 
we have not had any property to work with and the same techniques 
have worked, the same approach. 

The Chairman. Did you in some .areas have to have grants-in-aid 
from agencies of the Federal Government to assist the local communi- 
ties in meeting their requirements? : . 7. 

Mr. Bradford. . 5Tes, sir ; but in tbe field of money, m most cases, it 
vas the. local banking industry working through tlieir correspondent 
banks tha' .o up with the money. • , 

The Ci. - jiman. Where you have had a great big Federal facility, 
you have a pretty big community to begin with i is that true? 

Mr. Bradford. I was thinking about. this citation of Neosho, Mo. 
There was no property there in . the industrial park that they got 
these jobs in. The .money for that came from tlie private banking 

source. , 

Now, the- Federal Government did help in that the water and sewer 

system came from—— . - ..7 r : . v i7- m7- : 

‘ The Chairman:. That is, what I am talking about— public faculties, 

that are required. 
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Mr. Bradford. Yes, sir; it is a combination. 

The Cuairmax. That is primarily what this bill is directed to— 
already established grants-in-aid programs to give some priority, some 
preferences where industry says it is willing to go and locate in a 
community and where the community itself does not have the financial 
resources to enable it to construct the facilities to accommodate that 
industry and the people who are going to work there. What we are 
trying to do here is establish a national policy and make certain that 
where that situation develops and where it exists, the Federal Govern- 
ment will step in with its already existing grant-in-aid program to help 
that community meet its requirements so that industry may be accom- 
modated and thus locate there. 

Do you see anything wrong with that philosophy and that- approach ? 

Mr. Bradford. Again, sir, I think I would have a hard time divorc- 
ing myself from being a defense witness, which I am not, on the bill 
itself. 

The Chairmax. I sec. Very well. 

Senator Percy, any questions? 

Senator Percy. Yes, just one question, Mr. Bradford. Do you oper- 
ate now on the program that you are carrying out under law, or is 
it under directives of the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Bradford. I operate under directive from the Secretary of De- 
fense and a mandate from the President. 

Senator Percy. Right. All of which is adequate authority for you. 

Mr. Bradford. Yes, sir. 

Senator Percy. But of course, it is then subject to changes of ad- 
ministration and it is subject to changes in emphasis also, depending 
upon the particular inclination of the President and the Secretary 
and his own interests. I think we are fortunate to have a President 
and a Secretaiy of Defense as devoted to this subject, and you cer- 
tainly could not have stronger and more powerful backing than you 
luive. Our job is to see that if it is a good thing, and you have had a 
10-year test of it, whether or not it would not he advisable to take the 
body of experience that you have developed and put this into law so 
that it would be a consistent policy followed by the country. 

Mr. Bradford. Yes, sir. 

Senator Percy. And a fair question to put to you, based on your 
personal judgment and as an individual who has liad more experience 
with this program than anyone else, would you personally feel that 
it would be desirable, now that it has been seen through several Presi- 
dents and several administrations, to find a way to embody this prin- 
ciple and policy in the law so that we know that it would be uniform 
in its application, unless repealed by the Congress ? 

Mr. Bradford. Sir, I think a coordinated approach on a national 
issue is very helpful. 

Senator Percy. Fine. 

May I ask a parochial question? Have you ever had any dealings in 
Illinois? Some of our unemployment does not compare with the un- 
employment in certain other areas of the country, but we do have 
some depressed areas and we do have some counties where 25 percent 
of the people are on welfare. Have you had any experience in the 
State now in dealing with this ? 
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Mr. Bradford. No, sir; we are just beginning on Forest Park, be- 
cause our work is limited to the defense impact. Of course, hese 
selections, though they have been on a rural basis, were in the metro- 

PO Senato7pERCT. e Mr. Chairman, I think that the comment made by 
Mr. Bradford is extremely important, as it relates to O. 10. - 
cated that he has been operating unaer a policy of the r le^ oi 

the United States and the Secretary of Defense, but there is uu • law 

itlubject 1 t^deempha^sm- i^nphasis by varying 

his very positive assertion that we are in. the ' 1 " h , t 1 ^ be 
that tins is so important to the country now that it ought to be 

embraced m law. , 

Thank you very much, Mr. Bradford. 

Thp CiTAinMAN Thank you, Mr. Brad tord. . . 

I am going to insert in the record at this point, without objection, 
an article that appeared in the Guardian a Catholic publication m 
Arkansas on April 16. 1971. The title of it is “Adopting NCKLC 
Policy ” which is the National Catholic Rural Life Conference policy. 
The other headline is “Texas Begins Urging City Dwellers to Move, 
to Country.” 

The concluding paragraph of the article says : 

Nnw the State of Texas is officially encouraging migration out of the cities 

SSSBBS® ss ssartSK 

catalog of Government agencies which can help local officials solve community 
problems. 

(The article referred to follows :) 

EXHIBIT 9 

[Article, Tk'i Guardian , Apr. 1C, 1071] 

(The Catholic Newspaper for Arkansas) 

Adopting N.C.R.D.C. Policy — Texas Begins Urging City Dwelled*. 

* to Move to Country 

(By Dana C. Jennings, National Catholic Rural Dife Conference) 

atBSSa - * - 

“nCRUC' harfOT°years pointed out that both city and countryside will benefit 

from re-distribution of hn „ t t0 the farm On the other hand, surveys 

ti of «.«. , prefer to H,e .n .he 

country or a small town if they could make a living there. 
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NC.ttLC hi\> for 40 years urged “the little place in the country with a job in 
town*’ as the most healthful kind of life for many (certainly not all) families: 
healthful spiritually, physically, emotionally, financially — and, for the nation, 
healthful politically, too. The family with an acre or two has room to run and to 
breathe and relax. They have a hard-core foundation of a paycheck from a town 
job, and their acres can be made to reduce the family food bill via a garden, 
chickens, pigs, cow — even a fish pond. This resource helps the family ride out 
layoffs with minimum stress. 

Now state of Texas is officially ei:eouraging migration out of the cities to 
the countryside — it is officially helping develop small towns and villages. They 
call it the “Texas Communities Tomorrow.*’ State officials compiled a catalog 
of government agencies which can help local officials solve community problem «. 

Ollier states should do in like manner. 

The Chairman. What we are trying to do is establish a national 
policy to do just that. It is fine that the States take the lead, too. 
But we do know (that in many instil i s to provide the utilities sud 
the facilities necessary will also neces.- ife the Federal Government’s 
help. 

Thank you again very much. I congratulate you upon the success 
you have had with your program. 

Mr. Bradford. Thank you very much, Senator. 

The Chairman. The committee will stand in recess subject to call. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the committee was adjourned subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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